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Nuns. 2. SaTURDay, November 11, 1752. 


ro fink in ſhame, or ſwell with pride, 15 
As the gay palm is granted or deny d. 5 Fa Ax cis. 


0 life by corpo- - 
ral labour, and eat their bread in the fweat of 

their brow, commonly regard inactivity as idle- 
neſs; and have no conception that wearineſs can be 
contracted in an elbow-chair, by now and then peep- 
ing into 2 book, and muſing the reſt of the day: 
the ſedentary and ſtudious, therefore, raiſe their envy 
or contempt, as they appear either to poſſeſs the con- 
veniencies of life by the mere bounty of fortune, or 
to ſuffer the want of them by refuſing to work. 


It is, however, certain, that to think is to la- 


bourz and that as the body is 2 the exer- 
Vox. II. 7 A Seife 
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ciſe of the mind, the fatigue of the ſtudy is not leſs 
than that of the field or the manufactory 


But the labour of the mind, augh + is equall 
weariſome with that of the body, is not attended with 
the fame Exerciſe gives health, vigour, 
and cheerfulneſs, ſound ſleep, and a keen appetite : 
the effects of fed 
chat imbitter and ſhorten life, interrupted reſt, taſte- 
leſs meals, languor and cauſeleſs | 
3 No natural inability to perform manual operations, 
has been obſcrved <, proceed from difinclination ; 
# the reluctance, if it cannot be removed, may be fur- 
1 mounted; n 
work with as much dexterity and exactneſs, as if no 
extraordinary effort had 2 but 
— — of imagination and 
wit, a mere determination of the will is not ſuffi- 
cient; there muſt be a diſpoſition of the mind which 
| no human being can procure, or the work will have 
1 the appearance of a forced plan, in the production 
I] of which the induſtry of art has been ſubſtituted for 
4 the vigour of nature. 
Nor does this diſpoſition always enſure ſucceſs, 
though the want of it never fails to render application 
ineffectual ; for the wiiter who its Gown in the 
with 


thoughtfulneſs are diſeaſes 


yg ery 


> we be afterwards diſcovers to be unfit for 
: but the mechanic and the huſbandman know, 
the work which they martha ae + 
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employed, and the diligence which they exert. 
Neither is the reward of 1 equally cer- 
tain with that of corporal labour ; the artificer, for 
the manufacture which he finiſhes in a day, receives 
a certain fum; but the wit frequently gains no ad- 
vantage from a performance at which he has toiled 
many months, either becauſe the town 1s not diſpoſed 
to judge of his merit, or becauſe he has not fuited 


| the popular taſte. 


It has been often obſerved, that not the value of a 
man's income, but the proportion which it bears to 
his expences, juſtly denominatcs him rich or poor; 
and that it is not fo muck the manner in which he 
lives, as the habit of life he has contracted, which 
renders them happy or wretched. For this reafon, 
the labour of the mind, even when it is adequately 
rewarded, does not procure means of happineſs in 
the ſame proportion as that of tlie body. "They that 

fing at the loom, or whiſtle after the plough, wiſh 
not for intellectual entertainment; if they have 
plenty of wholeſome food, they do not repine at the 
inelegance of their table, nor are they leis happy be- 
cauſe they are not treated with ceremonious ref] 
and ſerved with filent celerity. The ſcholar is al- 
ways conſidered as becoming a gentleman by his 
education; and the wit as conferring honour upon 
his company, however elevated by their rank or for- 
tune: they are, therefore, frequently admitted to 
ſcenes of life very different from their own; they 
partake of pleaſures which they cannot hope to pur- 
chaſe; and many ſuperfluities become neceſſary, by 
the gratification of wants, Which in a lower als : 
they would never have known, | 
Thus, the peaſant and the mechanic, when they 
have received the wages of the day, and procured 
their ſtrong beer and ſupper, have ſcarce a wiſh un- 
ſatisſied ; but the man of nice diſcernment and quick 
A 2 ſenla- 
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ſenſations, who has acquired a high reliſh of the ele- 
fancies and refinements of life, has ſeldom philoſo- 


the reward of genius can purchaſe. 
And yet there is ſcarce any character ſo much the 
object of envy, as that of a ſucceſsful writer. But 
taoſe who — ſee him ia company, or hear en- 
comiums on his merit, form a very erroneous opi- 
nion of his happineſs: they conceive him as perpe- 
tually enjoying the triumphs of intellectual ſuperio- 
s rity; as diſplaying the luxuriancy of his fancy, and 
th2 variety of his knowledge, to filent admiration 
or liſtening in voluptuous indolence to the muſic of 
praiſe, But they know not, that theſe lucid inter- 
vais are ſhort and few ; that much the greater part 
of his lite is paſſed in ſolitude and anxiety ; that his 
hours glide away unnoticed, and the day like the 
night is contracted to a moment by the intenſe appli- 
cation of the mind to its object: locked up from every 
eye, and loft even to himſelf, he is reminded that he 
lives only by the neceſſities of life; he then itarts as 
from a dream, and rezrets that the day has paſſed 
unenjoyed, without atfording means of happineſs to 
the morrow. . | 
WILL HAx DMA the finith had three ſons, Tom, 
Nep and GeorGgz. Gkoncz, who was the 
youngeſt, he put apprentice to a taylor; the two 
cider were otherwite provided for: he had by ſome 
means ths opportunity of ſending them to ſchool 
upon a foundation, and afterwards to the Univerſity. 
WILL thought that this opportunity to give his boys 
204 learning, was not to be mitled : © Learning,” 
he faid, ( was a port.on which the D-v-l could not 
« wrong them of; and when he had done what he 
« ought for them, they muſt do for themſelves.” 
As he had not the famg power to procure them 
lieinge, when they had finiihed their ſtudies, they 
came to London. They were both ſcholars; but 
| Tow 


phy enough to be equally content with that which : 
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Ton was a genius, and NED was a dance; Ny 
became uther in a ſchool at the my Clary of 
twenty pounds, and To ſoon diſtinguiſhed kin felf 

as an author: he wrote many pieces of great ex- 
cellence; but his reward was fometimes wichheld by 
caprice, and ſometimes intercepted by euvy. H 
paſſed his time in penury and labour; his m. 0 Was 
abſtracted in the recollection of ſentinen it, and per- 
plexed in the arrangement of his ideas and tie choice 
of expreſſion. 

Gronce in the mean time became a maſter in 
his trade, kept ten men conſtantly at work upon the 
board, drank his beer out of a ſilver tan: ard, and 
boaſted, that he might be as well to paſs in a few 
years as many of thoſe for whom he made laced 
clothes, and who thought themſelves his betters. 
Nep withed eaneſtly hs he could change ſtations 
with GEORGE: but Tom in the pride of his heart 
diſdained them both; and declared, that he would 
rather perifh upon a bulk with cold and hunger, than 


ſteal — life in obſcurity, and be — when 
he was dead. 


 DisTREsS ENCOURAGED TO HOPE. 


Nuns. 7. Tusspar, Nevemicr 28, 1752. 
Sit mibi fas audita lequi--- Viscs 
What I have heard, permit me to relate. 


F an account of the 
death of a lady whoſe name is known to many, 
but the © eventful hiſtory of whoſe life has beca 
communicated to few : to me it has been often rela- 
ted during a long and intimate acquaintance; and as 
there is not a ſingle perſon living, upon whom the 
making it public can * unmerited diſhonour, 

3 or 
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or whoſe delicacy or virtue can ſuffer by the relation, 
I think I owe to mankind a ſeries of events from 
_ which the wretched may derive comfort, and the moſt 
forlorn may be encouraged to hope; as miſery is al- 
leviated by the contemplation of yet deeper diſtreſs, 
and the mind 3 Goipaie by inllanres 6s 
unexpected relief. 

The father of Mriss A was the youn ger ſon ofa 
country gentleman who poſſeſſed an eſtate of about 
five hundred a year; but as this was to be the in- 
heritance of the elder brother, and as there were 
three ſiſters to be provided for, he was at about ſix- 
teen taken from Eton ſchool, and apprenticed to a 
conſiderable merchant at Briſtol. The young gentle- 
man, whoſe imagination had been fired by the ex- 
ploits of heroes, the victories gained by magnani- 
mous preſumption, and the wonders diſcovered by 
daring curioſity, was not diſpoſed to conſider the ac- 
quiſition of wealth as the limit of his ambition, or 
the repute of honeſt induſtry as the total of his fame. 
He regarded his fituation as ſervile and ignominious, 
as the degradation of his genius and the precluſion 
of his hopes; and longing to go in ſearch of adven- 
tures, he neglected his buſineſs as unworthy of his 
attention, heard the remonſtrances of his 
a kind of ſullen diſdain, and after two years legal 
flavery made his efcape, and at the next town en- 
liſted himſelf a ſoldier; not doubting but that, by 
his military merit and the fortune of war, he ſhould 
return a general officer, to the confuſion of thoſe 
who would have buried him in the obſcurity gfe a 
compting-houſe. He found means effectuall 
elude the een it was 4 
utmoſt importance to prevent their officious en- 
deavours to ruin his project and obſtruct his advance- 
ment. 

He was ſent with other recruits to London, and 
ſoon after quartered with the reſt of his company n 


a part 


with 
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a part of the country, which was ſo remote from all 
with whom he had any connection, that he no longer 
dreaded a diſcovery. 
It happened that he went one day to the houſe of 
a neighbouring gentleman with his comrade, who 
was become acquainted with the chambermaid, and 
by her intereſt admitted into the kitchen. This 
ntleman, whoſe age was ſomething more than 
„ had been about two years married to a ſecond 
| women who had been well educated 
wi » young politz world, but had no fortune. 
AO th. cs di he Ee 
he had ſeveral children; the youngeſt was a daughter 
who had juſt entered her ſeventeenth year ; ſhe was 
very tall for her age, had a fine c 
features, and was well ſhaped ; but her father, whoſe 
affection for her was mere inſtinct, as much as that 
of a brute for its young, utterly neglected her edu- 
cation. It was impoſſible for him, he faid, to live 
without her; and as he could not afford to have her 
attended by a governeſs and proper maſters in a place 
fo remote from London, ſhe was ſuffered to continue 
| Hliterate and unpoliſhed ; ſhe knew no entertain- 
ment higher than a game at romps with the ſervants; 
ſhe became their confident, and truſted them in re- 
turn, nor did the think herſelf happy any where but 
in the kitchen. | 
As the fondneſs of her father had never 
. 
upon his marriage without no 
new reſtraint from her new mother, who obſerved 
with a ſecret ſatisfaction that miſs had been uſed to 
hide herſelf from viſitors, as neither knowing how 
to behave nor being fit to be ſeen, and choſe rather 
to conceal her defects by excluding her from com- 


pany, than to ſupply them by putting her to a board- 
ing ſchool, 
as Miſs, 
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Miſs, who had been told by Betty that ſhe ex- 
8 hoe ferent, and. Got Bop woe to be 
merry, ſtole down ſtairs, and, without any ſcruple, 
made one in a party at blindman's buff. The ſoldier 
of fortune was ftruck with her perſon, and diſcover- 
ed, or thought he diſcovered, in the ſimplicity of na- 
ture, ſome graces which are poliſhed away by the 
labour of art. However, nothing that had the ap- 
* of an adventure could be indifferent » 

and his vanity was flattered by the 
carrying off a young lady under the di 15 of a 
common foldier, without revealing his birth, or 
boaſting of his expectations. 

In this attempt he became very aſſiduous, and 
fucceeded. The company being * to another 
Betty and her young miſtreſs departed early 


when he was imformed by the buſ- 
band, from him with expreſſions of bru- 
tality and indignation, ſwearing never to forgive a 
4, | opuotanpockc wgeteed > 1 Aud mags 

The ple, notwithſtanding their union 
als bon doubled I diſtreſs, ſtill continued fond 
— The ſpirit of enterprize and the hope 
of preſumption were not yet quelled in the young 
foldicr 3 and he received orders to attend King Wil- 


liam, 
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liam, when he went to the fiege of Namur, with 
exultation and tranſport, believing his elevation to 
independence and diſtinction as certain as if he had 
been going to take poſſeſſion of a title and eftate — 
His wife had been ſome months pregnant, as 
ſhe had no means of ſubiiſtence in his abſence, pro- 
cured a paſſage with him. When ſhe came onfhore 
and mingled with the crowd that followed the camp, 
wretches who without compunction wade in human 
blood to ſtrip the dying and the dead, to whom hor- 
ror is become familiar and compaſſion impoſſible, ſhe 
was terrified: the diſcourſe of the women, rude and 
unpoliſhed as ſhe was, covered her with confuſion ; 
and the brutal familiarity of the men filled her with 
indignation and diſguſt: her maid, Betty, who had 
alſo attended her huſband, was the only perſon with 
whom ſhe could converſe, and from whom ſhe could 
hope the aſſiſtance of which ſhe was fo foon to ſtand 
in need. 5 | ; 
In the mean time ſhe found it difficult to ſubſiſt; 
but accidentally hearing the name of an officer, 
whom ſhe remembered to have vifited her mother 
foon after her marriage, ſhe applied to him, told him 
her name, and requeſted that he would afford her 
his protection, and permit her totake care of his linen. 
With this requeſt the captain complied ; her circum- 
—_ O— leſs diſtreſſed, and her mind more 
: butnew calamity ſuddenly overtook her ; ſhe faw 

5 r in the morn- 
ing, and ſaw him brought back deſperately wounded 
at night. The next day he was removed in a wag- 
A who were in the fame con- 
dition, to a place of greater ſafety, at the diſtance of 
about three leagues, where proper care might be ta- 
ken of their wounds. She intreated the captain to 
let her go in the wazgon with him; but to this he 
could not conſent, becauſe the waggon would be fil- 
led with thoſe who neither were able to walk, nor 

A 5 could 
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place of its mother. This encouraged her to con- 
tinue her care of it till the captain returned to 
England, with whom ſhe alſo returned and became 
* This gendemas, he had ſettled his 1 
as ſoon as im- 
ſent MeLissa under the care of 
2 and incloſed the certi- 
ficate of her mother's marriage in a letter containing 
an account of her death, and the means by which 
the infant had been preſerved. He knew that thoſe 
who had been once dear 9 5, by whatere offece 
e ving, 
ly remembered with tenderneſs when 
and that aller the grave has ſhckered them from 
our reſentment, and rendered reconciliation impoſſi- 
rn 
before we approved ELA 
parental fondneſs which an old man had 
for his daughter, would revive at the { 
ing; of her * 


t 


The old man, when he was in- 
that the child ſhe held in 
ughter, whom ſhe was 
refuſed to examine 

„ and diſmiſſed her with 
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ſtow much, indeed, was not in his power, for his 
father having obſtinately perſiſted in his reſentment, 
his whole ſupport was a 1 farm which he rented 
of the ſquire: but as he was a good ceconomiſt and 
had no children of his own, he lived decently ; nor 
did he throw away content, becauſe his father had 
denied him affluence. 
MEL1ssa, who was compaſſionated for her mother's 
misfortunes, of which her uncle had been particular- 
iy informed by her maid Betty, who had rcturned a 
widow to her friends in the country, was not leſs 
beloved for her own good qualities; the was taught 
to read and write, and work at her needle, as foon 
as ſhe was able to learn; and ſhe was taken notice 
of by all the as the prettieſt girl in the place : 
but her aunt died when ſhe was about eleven y 
old, and before ſhe was thirteen ſhe loſt her uncle, 
She was now again thrown back upon the world, 
ſtill helpleſs though her wants were increaſed, and 
wretched in proportion as ſhe had known happineſs : 
ſhe looked back with anguiſh, and forward with 
diftration ; a fit of crying had juſt aiforded her a. 
relief, when the ſquire, who had been 
informed of the death of his tenant, ſent for her to 
his houſe. This gentleman had heard her ſtory from 
her uncle, and was unwilling that a life which had 
been preſerved almoſt by miracle, ſhould at laſt be 
abandoned to miſery ; be therefore determined to re- 
ceive her into his family, not as a fervant but as a 
companion to his daughter, a lady finely ac- 
and now about 14 old gentle- 
man was touched with her diſtrefs, and miſs — 
her with great tenderneſs and complaceney: ſhe wi- 
ut g ber rs and of the intolerable anguiſh of 
nothing remained but a tender remem- 
brance of her uncle, whom the loved and reverenced 
as a parent. She had now to examine the 


comments of » Sade ben which be fad pur ino- hee > 
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hand juſt before he expired; ſhe found in it only 
the — of her mother's marriage, encloſed in 
the captain's letter, and an account of the events 


that have been before related, which her 1 4 had 
put down as they came to his knowledge: the train 
of mournful ideas that now ruſhed upon her mind, 
raiſed emotions which, if they could not be ſuppreſ- 


not 
ſed by reafon, were foon deſtroyed by their own 
violence. _ 


Nums. 8. SaTURDAY, December 2, 1752. 


Durate, et wrſnct rebus ſirvate ſecundis. Vine. 
Endure and conquer, live for better fate. 


— 
morrow to intrude upon 

but rather 
future: MxrIssA was 


to the eaſe and ſplendor which ſhe enjoyed already 
would have added ſtability and i 
She was now in ber 


He was charmed with ber pen behavious, 
_ diſcourſe ; and what he could no but 
took every opportunity t commend. 
perceived that he ſhewed — marks 
to her, when he thought they would not be perceiv- 
eld by others; and that he endeavoured to recommend 
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himſelf by an officious affiduity, and a diligent at- 
tention to the moſt minute circumſtances that might 
contribute to her pleaſure. But this behaviour of 
the tleman, however it might gratify her 
aa. can fail to alarm her * — 2 
that if what ſhe had remarked in his conduct ſhould 
be perceived by his father or filter, the peace of the 
family would be ; and that ſhe muſt either 
be ſhipwrecked in the ſtorm, or thrown overboard 
it. She therefore a— 


but though he was mortified at her diſregard of that 
which he knew ſhe could not but fee, yet he deter- 
mined to addreſs her in ſuch terms as ſhould not 


purpoſe was not long wanting: ſhe received his ge- 
| neral profeſſions of love with levity and merriment ; 
| but when ſhe perceived that his view was to ſeduce 


made mit = > ns his wit; 2 
the was ſufficiently recollected, ſhe intreated him 
never more to urge her to violate the obligation ſhe 
was under either to herſelf or to her benefactor: 
— oat: 


THE ADVENTURER. ” 
© to remorſe and guilt, perpetually upbraid you; 
& and would you not always fear to be betrayed by a 
« wite, whoſe fidelity no kindneſs could fecure ; who 
e had broken all the bands that reſtrain the generous - 
« and the good; and who by an act of the moit 
« nacle of guilt, to which others aſcend by imper- 
« ceptible gradations ? *? 
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tured man, yet as he his family with high 
authority, and as they — ſomething had of- 
fended him, they did not enquire the reaſon, nor in- 
Ms did | ep fake: it. Meriss A packed up her 
in the morning the young 
— 2 and his ſiſter having by their father's or- 
ders got into the coach, he called MeEeLrssa into 
the parlour ; where in a few words, but . 
acrimony, he reproached her with 8 
deſign to marry his ſon without his conſent, a 
of ingratitude which he faid juſtifie] him in upbraid- 
ing her with the favours which he had already con- 
ferred upon her, and in a reſolution he had taken 
that a bank bill of fifty pounds, which he then put 
into her hand, ſhould be the laſt : adding, that he 
ſhe ſhould within one week leave the houſe. 
To this heavy charge ſhe was not in a condition to 
reply ; nor did he {tay to ſee whether ſhe would at- 


tempt it, but haſtily got into the coach, which im- 


mediately drove from the door. 
Thus was NIELIss A a third time, by a ſudden 


and unexpected deſertion, expoſed to penury and 


_ diſtreſs, with this aggravation, that eaſe and afflu- 


ence were become habitual; and that though ſhe 
was not ſo helpleſs as at the death of her uncle, ſhe 
was expoſed to yet greater danger ; for few that have 
been uſed to md upon down, and wake to feſ- 


tivity, can reſiſt the allurements of vice, who till 


offers eaſe and plenty, when the alternative are a 
flock bed and a garret, ſhort meals, coarſe apparel, 
and labour. 

Mazziss 4, as ſoon as ſhe had recovered from the 
* had frined her upon ſo aſtoniſhing and 
dreadfal achange of fortune, determined not to accept 
the bounty of a guaranty wor, >> for hacd_ged -—f 
worthy of it; nor to attempt her juſtification, while 
it e veracity f pected, and appear 
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a {tate of ſplendid dependence, from which jealouſy 
or caprice might again at any time remove her, 
without cauſe and without notice: ſhe had not, in- 
deed, any hope of being ever able to defend herſelf 
azainſt her accuſer upon equal terms; nor did the 
know how to ſubſiſt a fingle day, when ſhe had re- 
turned his bill and quitted his houſe: yet ſuch was 
the dignity of her ſpirit, that ſhe immediately in- 
cloſed it in a blank cover, directed to him at his 


ployment, expoſed to the menaces of a beadle, or 
the inſults of the rabble : ſhe was in haſte to ſecure 
her good fortune, and felt fome degree of pain left 
ſhe ſhould loſe it by the earlier application of another; 
ſhe therefore went immediately with the maid to her 
ſiſter, with whom it was ſoon agreed that MEL1ssA 
ſhould work for her board and lodging; for ſhe 
would not conſent to accept as a gift, that which the 
3 means deſerve as a payment. 

While MELissa was a journeywoman to a per- 
ſon, who but a few weeks before would have regard- 
ed her with envy, and ares. 

3 
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fion; it happened that a ſuit er 
from the milliner's wrapped up in a news- paper: the 
linen was put into the work-baſket, and the paper 
being thrown carelefsly about, MEetissa at laſt 
catched it up, and was a to read it; but perceiv- 

ing that it had been publiſhed a fortaight, Was juſt 
to put it into the fire, when by an accidental 
glance ſhe ſaw her father's name: this immediately 
engaged her attention, and with great perturbation 
of mind ſhe read an advertiſement, in which her 
father, ſaid to have left his friends about eighteen 
years before, and to have entered either into the 
army or the navy, was directed to apply to a perſon 
in Staples-Inn, who could inform him of ſomething 
greatly to his advantage. To this MerissAa 
applied with all the ardour of curioſity, and all the 
tumult of expectation: ſhe was informed that the 
_ elder brother of the perſon mentioned in the adver- 


year, 1 
which had deſcended to him from his father, mo 
thouſand had been left him by an uncle, which 


upon 
his death, there being no male heir, kad been claim 
ed by his ſiſters; but that a miſtreſs who had lived 


with him many and who had been treated by 
the ſuppoſed heirefſes with too much ſeverity and 
contempt, had in the bitterneſs of her reſentment 
publiſhed the advertiſement, having heard in the fa- 
mily that there was a younger brother abroad. 
conflict of different paſſions that were at 
once excited with uncommon violence in the breaſt 
of MELissa, deprived her for a time of the power 
of reflection; and when ſhe became more calm, ſhe 
knew not by what method to attempt the recovery 


eto . her mind was bewildered amidſt a 
poſſibilities, and diſtreſſed by the apprehen- 
fion that all might prove ineffectual. After much 
thought and many projects 3 


captain, 
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ſhe ſoon obtained directions to his 
readily admitted to a conference, 
as much preſence of mind as ſhe could, 


ſecurity cafe, 


more to 
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tain's letter was a recommendation, proſecuted her 


few months ſhe was put into the poſſeſſion of her 
eſtate. Her firit care was to wait upon the captain, 
to whom ſhe now owed not only life but a fortune : 
he received her acknonledromcnts with a pleaſure, 
which only thoſe who merit it can enjoy; and in- 
ſiſted that ſhe ſhould draw upon him for ſuch ſums 
as ſhe ſhould want before her rents became due. 
She then took very handſome ready-furniſhed lodg- 
ings, and determined immediately to jultify her con- 
duct to the ſquire, whoſe kindneſs the ſtill remem- 
bered, and whoſe reſentment ſhe had forgiven 
With this view ſhe ſet out in a chariot and fix, at- 
tended by two ſervants in livery on horſeback, and 
proceeded to his country- ſeat, from whence the fa- 
— was not returned: ſhe had lain at an inn with- 
miles of the place, and when the chariot drove 
* door, as it was early in the morning, ſhe 


could perceive the ſervants run to and fro in a hurry, 


and the lady and her brother gazing through 

the ow to ſee if they knew the livery: ſhe re- 
marked every circumſtance which denoted her own 
importance with exultation ; and enjoyed the ſolici- 
tude with her preſence produced among thoſe, from 

whoſe fociery the had (o Jatcly been driven with dif 
dain and indignation. 

She now increaſed their wonder, by ſending in a 
ſervant to acquaint the old gentleman, that a lady 
deſired to ſpeak with him — urgent buſineſs, 
which would not however long detain him : he 
courteouſly invited the lady to honour him with her 
commands, haited into his beſt parlour, adjuſted his 
wig, and put himſelf in the beſt order to receive her: 
the the aighted, and difplayed a very rich undreſs, 

— anted with he —— 
—＋ the modiſh of her ſervants. She 


appearance 
contrived to hide her face as ſhe went up the walk, 
that 


claim with ſo much ſaill and aſſduity, that within a 
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that ſhe might not be known too ſoon; and was 
immediately introduced to her old friend, to whom 
ſhe ſoon diſcovered herſelf to his great aſtoniſhment, 
and before he had recovered his preſence of mind, 
the abated him to this effect, © You fee, fir, an 
orphan who is under the greateſt obligations to 
—— , but who has been equally injured 
22 ſulhieions. When 1 was » dependent 
upon your liberality, I would not affert my inno- 
« cence, becauſe I could not bear to be ſuſpected of 
« falſehood: but I aſſert it now I am the poſſeſſor of 
« 2 paternal eſtate, becauſe I cannot bear to be ſuſ- 
« pected of ingratitude; that your ſon preſſed me to 
him, is true; but it is alſo true that I re- 
9 — 1 would not difappoint your 
« hopes and impoveriſh your poſterity.” The old 
gentleman's confuſion was increaſed by the wonders 
that crowded upon him: he firſt made ſome attempts 
to apologize for his ſuſpicĩions with awxwardneſs and 
beſitation; then doubting the truth of appearance, 
he broke off abruptly and remained ſilent; then re- 
proaching himſelf, he began to congratulate her upon 
her good tortune, andagain deſiſted before he had finiſh- 
edthe compliment. MEgrL1ssa perceived his perplexity , 
and gueſſed the cauſe; — 41 * was, therefore, about to | 
Account more pa for the ſudden change of | 
Pr dut EA q 
her intelligence from the ſervants, that the lady's f 
name who was with her papa was MELISss a, and 
that ſhe was lately come to a great eſtate by the death 
of her uncle, could no longer reſtrain the impatience 
of her affection and joy: ſhe ruſhed into the room 
and fell upon her neck, with a tranſport that can only 
be felt by friendſhip, and expreſſed by tears. When 
this tender filence was paſt, the ſcruples of doubt 
were foon obviated ; the reconciliation was reci 


cal and ſincere; the father led out his gueſt, and 
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her to his ſon with an apology for his con- 


8 


MEerLrssa had beſpoke a dinner and beds at the 
inn, but ſhe was not ſuffered to return. Within a 
few weeks ſhe became the daughter of her friend, 
who gave her hand to his fon, with whom ſhe ſhared 
many years that happineſs which is the reward of 
virtue. They had feveral children, but none fur- 
vived them; and Mxriss A, upon the death of her 
huſband, which happened about feven years ago, re- 
tired wholly from town to her eſtate in the country, 
where ſhe lived beloved, and died in peace. | 


HAPPINESS AND MisERY. 


Nums. 10. SATURDAY, December , 1752. 


Da, Pater, auguſtam menti cenſcendere ſedem 3 
Da fontem luſtrare boni; da, luce reperid, 
In Te conſpicuas animi defigere wiſus ! 8 Bo TE · 
Give me, O Father, 6 
Unſhaken feat of endleſs happineſs ! 
Give me, unveiPd, the ſource of good to fee ! 
Give me thy light, and fix mine eyes on thee ! 


n 
manner in which fubj of eternal moment are 


often treated. To diſpute on moral and 

topics is become a faſhion ; and it is uſual with per- 
fons, of whom it is no reproach to fay they are 
ignorant, becauſe their opportunities of gaining 
knowledge have been few, to determine with the 
utmoſt confidence upon queſtions to which no hu- 


man intellect is equal. In almoſt every tavern and 
every alehouſe illiterate petulance prates of fitneſs and 


views, of freedoms and face ; and it is common to 
hear 


| everlaſting happineſs and 
ny „ theomyſteries of religion and the attributes 


GOD, ans, Aa with lewdaeſs and blai- 
phemy, 
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y, or at leaſt treated with wanton negligence 
or lewdneſs and blaſphemy, it is hoped, 


no apo 


logy will ſeriouſly be offered: and it is probable, that 


F 
if the queſtion in debate was, which of the dif 
ſhould be on the morrow, it would be con- 
ducted with decency and gravity, as a matter of 
ſome importance: that riſible good-humour, and 
that noble freedom, of which they appear to be ſo 
fond, would be thought not well to agree with their 
ſubject ; nor would either of the gentlemen be much 
delighted, if an argument intended to demonſtrate 
that he would within a few hours be ſuſpended on a 
gibbet, ſhould be embelliſhed with a witty alluſion 
to a button and loop, or a remark that it 


would effectually ſecure him from future accidents 


either by land or water: and yet the juſtice and 
of OMNITOTENCE, the life and death of the 


Soul, are treated with ridicule and ſport; and it is 


always to be treated. 
But the effect, as well as the manner of theſe 
faſhionable diſputes, is always ill : They tend to 


eftabliſh what is called natural religion, upon the 
ruins of CurisTIANITY ; and a man has no fooner 


{tiled himſelf a moral philoſopher, than he finds that 
his duty both to GOD and man is contracted into a 


very ſmall compaſs, and may be practiſed with the 


greateſt facility. Yet as this effect is not always ap- 
parent, the unwary are frequently deluded into fa- 
tal error; and imagine they are attaining the higheſt 
degree of moral excellence, while they are inſen- 
ſibly lofing the principles upon which alone tempta- 
tion can be reſiſted, and a ſteady perſeverance in 


well-doing ſecured. 
A 


the EXCELLENCY oF VIRTUE. Virtue 1s faid ne- 
ceſſarily to produce its own happineſs, and to be 
By 2 atly 


mong other favourite and unſuſpected topies, is 


| 
: 
* 
150 
17 
: 
| 
F 
| 


_ inflict upon itſelf the puniſhment it deſerves ; 
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conſtantly and adequately its own reward ; 22 
on the contrary, never fails to produce miſery, and 
3 pro- 


ery one is ready to affirm, 
may be admitted without and be- 


poſitions, of which ev 
that they 


lieved without danger. But, from hence it is infer- 


red, that future m—_— puniſhments are not 
neceſlary, either to furniſh adequate motives to the 
— of virtue, or to juſtify the ways of Gon. 
n conſequence of their being not neceſfary, they 
become doubtful ; the DerTy is leſs and leſs the ob- 
ject of fear and hope; and as virtue is ſaid to be that 
which produces ultimate good below, whatever is 
— to produce uliimate good below is faid to 
be virtue: right and wrong are confounded, becauie 
remote conſequences cannot perfectly be known; 
the principal barrier, by which appetite and paſſion 
are reſtrained, is broken down; the remonſtrances 
of conſcience are overborne by ſophiſtry; and the 
—— and habitual ſhame of vice is ſubdued by the 
efforts of vigorous reſiſtance. 
But the inference from which theſe dreadful con- 
proceed, however plauſible, is not juſt ; 
nor does i it appear from experience, that the 
are true. 

That VRTUE ALoNE 1s HAPINESS BELOW, is 
indeed a maxim in ſpeculative morality, which all 
the treaſures of learning have been laviſhed to ſup- 
port, and all the flowers of wit collected to recom- 
mend; it has been the favourite of ſome among the 
wiſeſt and beſt of mankind in every generation; - 
and is at once venerable for its age, and lovely in 
the bloom of a new youth. And yet if it be allow- 
ed, that they who languiſh in diſeaſe and indigence, 
who ſuffer pain, hunger and nakedneſs, in obic uri 
and folitude, are leſs happy than thoſe, who, wi 
the ſame degree of virtue, enjoy health, and eaſe, 


and ty, wh and 
„„ 
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courted by fociety ; it follows, that virtue alone is 
not efficient of happineſs, becauſe virtue cannot 


always beſtow thoſe things upon which 6 1s 


confeſſed to depend. 


It is indeed true, that virtue in proſperity enjoys 
more than vice, and that in adverſity ſhe fatfers eſs: 


if proſperity and adverlity, therefore, were merel 
accidental to virtue and vice, it might be — 


that, ſetting aſide thoſe things upon which moral 
con.luct has no influence, as forcign to the queſtion, 


: wy man is happy, either negatively or politively, 


in proportion as he is virtuous; though it were de- 
med, that virtue alone could put into his poſſe ſſion 
all that is eſſential to human felicity. | 
But proſperity and adverſity, afluence and want, 
are not independant upon moral conduct: external 
advantages are frequently obtained by vice, and 


torieited by virtue; for, as an eſtate may be 
gained by ſecreting a will, or 3 a die, an eſtate 
may alſo be loſt by with-holdiug a vote, or rejecting 
a job. 
"— external advantages then too light to turn the 
ale? Will an act of virtue, by which all are re- 


jected, enfure more happineſs than an act of vice, 


by which all are procured? Are the advantages, 
wich an eſtate obtained by an act of vice beſtows, 
overbalanced through life by regret and remorſe ? 
And the indigence and contumely that follow 
the loſs of conveniencies, which virtue has rejec- 


ted, more than compenſated by content and ſelt-ap- 
tion ? | 


That which is ill gotten, is not always ill uſed 
nor is that which is well rejected always remember- 
ed without regret. It is not to be ſuppoſed that he, 
wo by an act of fraud gained the policilion of a 
thouſand pounds a year, which he ſpends in fach a 
gratification of his appetites and paſſions as is con- 
j:itent with health and reputation, iu the reciprocation 

3 


of 
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of civilities among his equals, and ſometimes in acts 
of bounty and munificence, and who uſes the power 
and influence which it gives him fo as to conciliate 
affection and procure reſpect ; has leſs happineſs be- 
low, than if by a ſtronger effort of virtue, he had 
continued in a ſtate of dependance and poverty, ne- 
glected and deſpiſed, deſtitute of any other means to 
exerciſe the ſocial affections than mutual condolence 
with thoſe who ſuffer the ſame calamity, and almoſt 
wiching, in the bitterneſs of his diſtreſs, that he had 
improved the opportunity which he had loſt. 
It may indeed be urged, that the happineſs and in- 
felicity of both theſe itates are ſtil] in exact propor- 
tion to virtue: that the affluence, which was ac- 
quired by a fingle act of vice, is enjoyed only by the 
exerciſe of virtue, and that the penury, incurred by 
a ſingle effort of virtue, is rendered afflictive only 
by impatience and diſcontent. 
But whether this be granted or denied, it re- 
mains true that the happineſs in both theſe ſtates is 
not equal ; and thit in one the means to enjoy life 
were acquired by vice, whici in the other were loſt 
by virtue. if it be poiſible, by a ſingle act of 
vice, to encreaſe happineſs upon the whole of life; 
from what rational motives can the temptation to 
that act be reſiſted? From none, furely, but ſuch as 
ariſe from the belief of a future ſtate, in which vir- 
tue will be rewarded and vice puni:hed; for to what 
can happineſs be wiſely facrihced, but to greater 
happineſs? and how can the ways of Gon be juſti- 
fied, if a man by the irreparable injury of his neigh- 
bour becomes happier upon the whole, than he would 


have been if he hal obſerved the eternal rule, and 


done to another as he would that another ſhou!d do 
to him ? 

Perhaps I may he told, that to talk of facrificing 
happineſs to a greater happineſs, as virtue, is ab- 
ſurd; and that he who is reftrained from fraud or 
violence, 


1 


virtuous than he who is reſtrained merely by the fear 
"Eo be ith reſpect 
But fi this to be true, yet wi to 
ſociety, mere external rectitude of conduct anſwers 
2 the purpoſes of virtue; and if I travel without 


ng robbed, it is of little conſequence to me, 


K. the road were 


reſtrained from attempting to invade my property by 
the fear of puniſhment, or the abhorrence of vice: 
ſo that the gibbet, if it does not produce virtue, is 
yet of ſuch 5 conteſtible utility, that I believe thoſe 
gentlemen would be very unwilling that it ſhould be 
removed, who are, notwithſtanding, ſo zealous A. 
ſteel every breaft againſt the fear of damnation ; 
would they be content, however neglizent of thete 
ſouls, that their property ſhould be no otherwiſe fe- 
cured, than by the power of Mora BEAUTY, and 
the prevalence of ideal enj ts. 

If it be afked, how moral agents became the ſub- 
jects of accidental and adventitious happineſs and 


miſery ; and why they were placed in a ſtate in which 


it frequently happens, that virtue only alleviates ca- 
lamity, a — vice only moderates delight; the anſwer 


of REVELATION is knew, and it muſt be the taſk 
of thoſe who reject it to give a better: It is enough 
for me to have proved that man is at preſent in fuch 
a ſtate : I pretend not to trace the © unſearchable 
« ways of the ALMIGHTY,” nor attempt to © pene- 


« trate the darkneſs that ſurrounds his throne : 


but amidſt this enlightened generation, in which 
ſuch multitudes can accouat for apparent obliquities 
and defects in the natural and the moral world, I am 
content with an humble expe-tation of that time, in 
_ witch © every thing that is crooked ſhall be made 


e ſtrait, and every ching that is imperfect ſhall be 
done away.” 
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violence, merely by the fear of hell, is no more 
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INFIDELTIT V. 


Nuxs. 12. SATURDAY, December 16, 1752. 
ſagrum au peries offrobrium jubet 
Luidvis aut facere aut pati. Hor. 


He whom the dread of want er ſnares, 
With baſeneſs acts, with meannets bears. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
$ I R, 


O F all the expedients that have been found 
Sit to alleviate the miſeries of life, none is left 
to deſpair but complaint; and though complaint, 
without hope of relief, may be thought rather 
to encreaſe than mitigate anguiſh, as it recol- 
leds every circumſtance of diſtreſs, and imbitters 
tae memory of pait ſufferings by the anticipation of 
future; yet, like weeping, it is an indulgence of 
that which it is pain to ſuppreſs, and ſooths with the 
nope of pity the wretch who defpairs of comfort. 
Of this number is he who now addreſſes you: yet 


the ſolace of complaint and the hope of pity, are not 


the only motives that have induced me to commu- 


nicate the ſeries of events, by which I have been led 


on in an inſenſible deviation from felicity, and at 

lait plunged in irremediable calamity : I with that 

others may eſcape perdition ; and am, therefore, ſo- 

licitous to warn them of the path, that leads to the 
precipice from which I have fallen. 


I am the only child of a wealthy farmer, who, as 


he was himſelf illiterate, was the more zealous to 
make his fon a ſcholar ; imagining that there was in 
the knowledge of Greek and Latin, ſome fecret 
charm of perpetual influence, which as I pailed 


through life would fmocth the way beture me, etta- 
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4 blith the happineſs of ſucceſs, and fupply new re- 
| | ſources to diſappointment. But not being able to 
[1 deny himſelf the pleaſure he found in having me 
þ about him, inſtead of ſending me out to a boarding - 
| 


ſchool, he offered the curate of the pariſh ten pounds 
| a year and his board to become my tutor. 
l Tunis gentleman, who was in years, and had lately 


f buried his wife, accepted the employment, but re- 
i fuſed the ſalary: the work of education, he faid, 
would agreeably fill his intervals of leiſure, and hap- 
pily coincide with the duties of his function: but he 

| obſerved that his curacy, which was thirty pounds 
| g a year, and had long ſubſiſted him when he had a 
family, would make him wealthy now he was a 
ſingle man; and therefore he inſiſted to pay for his 
board: to this my father, with whatever reluctance, 
was obliged to conſent. At the age of fix years 1 
| | began to read my Accidence under my preceptor z 

f and at fifteen had gone through tue Latin and Greek 
S Claflicks. But the languages were not all that I 

" harned of this gentleman; beſides other ſcience of 

1 leſs importance, he taught me the theory of CRRIS- 


TIANUTY by his precepts, and the practice by his 
example. 

As his temper was calm and ſteady, the influ- 
ence which he had acquired over me was unlimited: 
Fe de was never capricioufly ſevere: fo that I regarded 
. dis difpleaſure not as an effect of his infirmity, but of 

my own fault: he diſcovered fo much affection in the 

pleaſure with which he commended, and in the ten- 

der concern with which he reproved me, that I loved 

him as a father; and his devotion, though rational 

| and manly, was yet fo habitual and fervent, that I 
1 reverenced him as a faint. I found even my paſ- 
| ſions controuled by an awe which his . im- 
preſſed; and by a conſtant attention to his i 

| and his life, I acquired ſuch a ſenſe of my c 

F nexion with the invifible world, and fuch 2 C 
B 3 | viction 


— 
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viction of the conſciouſneſs of DEITY to all my 
thoughts, that every inordinate wiſh was ſecretly 
ſuppreſſed, and my conduct regulated by the moſt 
ſcrupulous circum 
My father thought he had now taken ſufficient 
care of my education, and therefore began to ex- 
pect that I ſhould aſfliſt in overlooking his ſervants, 
and managing his farm, in which he intended I 
ſhould ſucceed him: but my preceptor, whoſe prin- 
cipal view was not my temporal advantage, told him, 
that, as a farmer, great part of my learning would 
be totally uſcleis; and that the 2 way to make 
me ſerviceable to mankind, in ion to the 
knowledge I had acquired, would t be to fend me to 
the univerſity, that at a r time I might take 
orders. But my father, beſides that he was ſtill un- 
n had probably many reaſons 
ag my entering the world in a caſſock: | 
2 deference which he paid to my 
tutor, he had almoſt implicitly ſubmitted to his 
— when 8 „ who 
was an attorney of t practice in the Temple, 
came to ſpend part of the long vacation at our houſe, 
in conſequence of invitations which had been often 
repeated during an abſence of many years. 
My father thought that an opportunity of con- 
fulting how to diſpoſe of me, with a man fo well 
acquainted with life, was not to be loft ; and per- 
haps he ſecretly hoped, that my preceptor would 
ve up his opinion as indefenſible, if a perſon of the 
's experience ſhould declare againſt it. My 
couſin was accordingly made umpire in the debate; 
and after he had heard the arguments on both fides, 
| he declared againſt my becoming a farmer : he faid, 
it would be an act of injuſtice to bury my parts and 
in the obſcurity of rural life; bccauſe, if 
produced to the world, they would probably be re- 
warded with wealth, and diſtinction, My preceptor 


imagined 
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imagined the queſtion was now finally determined in 
his favour 3 and being obliged to viſit one of his 
pariſhioners that was ſick, he gave me a look of con- 
— as he went out, and I perceived his cheek 
glow with a fluſh of triumph, and his eye ſparkle 
with tears of delight. 

But he had no fooner left the room, than my cou- 
fin gave the converſation another turn ; he told my 
father, that though he had oppoſed his making me a 
farmer, he was not an advocate for my becoming a 
parſon ; for that to make a young fellow a parſon, 
without being able to procure him a living, was to 
make him a bezgar : he then made ſome witty re- 
flections on tie old gentleman who was juſt gone 
out; Nobody, he faid, © could queſtion his 
“ having been put to a bad trade, who conſidered 
& his circumſtances now he had followed it 
years. And after fome other ſprightly fallies, 
which, though they made my father laugh, made 

me tremble ; he clapped him upon the ſhoulder, © If 
* po have > mind your your boy ſhould make a figure in 
og old gentleman,” fays he, put him clerk to 
4 me; my lord chancellor King was no better than 
« the fon of a country ſhopkeeper ; and my maſter 

« gave a of much greater eminence many a 
« half crown when he was an attorney's clerk in 
t“ the next chambers to mine. VV nat fay you? ſhall I 
« take him up with me or no? My father, who had 
liſtened to this propoſal with great cagerneſs, as foon 
as my couſin had done ſpeaking, cried, « \ match;*” 
and immediately gave kim his hand, in token of his 
conſent. Thus the bargain was ſtruck, and my fate 
determined before my tutor came back. 

It was in vain that he afterwards objected to the 
character of my new maſter, and expreſſed the moiſt 
dreadful apprehenſions at my becoming an attorn-y's 
' Clerk, and entering into the ſociety of wretches who 
had been repreſented . him, and perhaps not un- 


juitly, 
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juſtly, as the moſt profiigate upon earth: they do not, 
indeed, become — than — merely os ; 
but as young perſons, who with more money to 
ſpend in the gratification of appetite, are fooncr than 
others avanconed to their own conduct: for though 
they are taken from under the protection of a parent, 
yet being icarce conſidered as in a ſtate of ſervitude, 
they are not ſaHciently reſtrained by the authority of 
a maſter. 
My father hau conceived of my couſin as the beſt- 
natured man in the world: and probably was intoxi- 
cated with the romantic hope, of living to ſee me 
upon the Bench at Weſtminſter-Hall, or of meet- 
ing me on the circuit lolling in my own coach, and 
attended by a crowd of the inferior inſtruments of 
juitice. He was not therefore to be moved either 
by expoſtulation or intreaty; and I ſet out with 
my coufin on horſeback, to meet the ſtage at a 
town within a few miles, after having taken leave of 
my father, with a tenderneſs that melted us both; 
and received from the hoary ſaint his laſt inſtructions 
and benediction, and at length the parting embrace, 
{ which was given with the ſilent ardor of unutterable 
| wiſhes, and repeated with tears that could no longer 
de ſuppreſſed or concealed. 
| When we were ſeated in the coach, my couſin 
| began to make himſelf merry with the regret and 
diſcontent that he perceived in my countenance, at 
leaving a cowhouſe, a hog-ſtye, and two old grey- 
pates, who were contending whether I ſhould be bu- N 
ried in a farm or a college. I, who had never heard 1 
either my father or my tutor treated with irreverence, f 
could not conceal my diſpleaſure or reſentment: but 
dee ſtill continued to rally my country ſimplicity with 
many alluſions which I did not then underſtand, but 
which greatly delighted the reſt of the company. The 
fourth day brought us to our pong? end, and my 


maſtcr, as ſoon as we his chambers, ſhook 
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me by the hand, and bid me welcome to the 
Temple. 

He had been ſome years a widower, and his only 
child a daughter being till at a boarding- ſchool, his 
family conſiſted only of a man and maid-fervant and 
myſelf : for though he had two hired clerks, yet they 
lodged and boarded themſelves. The horrid lewd- 
neſs and profaneneſs of theſe fellows terrified and 
diſguſted me; nor could I believe that my maſter's 
property and intereſt could be fafely intruſted with 
men, who in every reſpect appeared to be ſo deſtitute 
of virtue and religion: I, therefore, thought it my 
duty to appriſe him of his danger; and accordingly 
one day when we were at dinner, I communicated 
my ſuſpicion, and the reaſon upon which it was 
founded. The formal folemnity with which I in- 
troduced this converſation, and the air of import- 
ance which I gave to my diſcovery, threw him into 
a violent fit of laughter, which ſtruck me dumb 
with confuſion and aſtoniſhment. As ſoon as he re- 
covered himſelf, he told me, that though his clerks 
might uſe ſome expreſſions that I had not been ac- 
cuſtomed to hear, yet he believed them very honeſt ; 
and that he placed more confidence in them, than 
he would in a formal prig, of whom he knew no- 
thing but that he went every morning and evening 
to prayers, and faid grace before and after meat; 
that as to ſwearing they meant no harm; and as he 
cid not doubt but that every young fellow liked a 
girl, it was better they ſhould joke ahout it than be 
hypocritical and fly: not that he would be thought 
to ſuſpect my integrity, or to blame me for 
practices, which he knew to be merely effects of 
3 bigotry and ſuperſtition in which 1 had been 

ucated, and not the diſguiſes of cunning or the 
ſubterfuges of guilt. 

I was greatly mortified at my couſin's behaviour 
on this occaſion, and wondered from what cauſe it 
1 could 
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could proceed, and why he ſhould fo lightly paſs over 
thoſe vices in others, from which he abſtained himſelf; 
for I had never heard him ſwear ; and as his expreſ- 
ſions were not obſcene, I imagined his converſation 
was chaſte ; in which, however, my ignorance de- 
ceived me, and it was not long before I had reaſon 
to change my opinion of his character. 


Nums. 13. TursDar, December 19. 1752. 


Sic omnia ſatis 

In pejus ruere, ac retro ſublap/a refirri: 

Non aliter quam gui adverſo ⁊ ix flumine lembum 

Remigiis ſubigit : Si brachia fare remiſet, 

Atque illum in præceps pron rapit alveus amni. Vine, 


Thus all below, whether by nature's curſe, 

Or fate's decree, degen'rate ſtill to worſe. 

So the boat's brawny crew the current ſtem, 

And, flew advancing, ftruggle with the ftream : 

But if they ſlack their hands, or ceaſe to ftrive, 

Then dow: the flood with headlong haſte they drives Dryopzx. 


TarkkE came one morning to enquire for him at 
his chambers, a lady who had ſomething in her man- 
ner which caught my attention and excited my cu- 
riofity : her cloaths were fine, but the manner in 
which they were put on was rather flaunting than 
elegant; her addreſs was not eaſy nor polite, but 
ſeemed to be a ftrange mixture of affected ſtate and 
licentious familiarity: ſhe looked in the glaſs while 
ſhe was ſpeaking to me, and without any confuſion 
adjuſted her tucker : ſhe ſeemed rather than 
diſconcerted at being regarded with earneſtneſs; and 
being told that my couſin was abroad, ſhe aſked ſome 
trifling queſtions, and then making a flight curt- 
ſey, took up the fide of her hoop with a jerk that 
\ diſcovered at leaſt half her leg, and hurried down 


L could” 
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I could not help enquiring of the clerks, if they 
knew this lady; and was greatly . when 
they told me with an air of ſecrecy, that ſhe was my 
couſin's miſtreſs, whom he had kept almoſt two 

aw in lodgings near Covent-garden. At firſt I 

pected this information; but it was ſoon confirm- 
ed by ſo many circumſtances, that I could no longer 
doubt of its truth. 

As my principles were yet untainted, and the in- 
| fluence of my education was ftill ſtrong, I regarded 
my coulin's ſentiments as impious and deteſtable; 
and his example rather ſtruck me with horror, than 
ſeduced me to imitation. I flattered myſelf with 
hopes of effecting his reformation, and took every 
opportunity to hint the wickedneſs of allowed incon- 
tinence; for which I was always rallied when he 
was diſpoſed to be merry, and anſwered with the 


contemptuous ſneer of ſelf- ſufficiency when he was 3 


ſullen. 

Near four years of my clerkſhip were now ex- 
pired, and I had never yet entered the lifts as a diſ- 
putant with my couſin: for though I conceived my- 
ſelf to be much his ſuperior in moral and theological 
learning, and though he often admitted me to fami- 
liar converſation, yet I ſtill regarded the ſubordination 
of a ſervant to a matter, as one of the duties of my 


ſtation, and preſerved it with ſuch exactneſs, that I 
never exceeded a queſtion or a hint when we were 


alone, and was always ſilent when he had company, 
though I frequently heard ſuch poſitions advanced, 
as made me wonder that no tremendous token of the 

divine diſpleaſure immediately followed: but co 
one might I mers» es inp 
as I imagined, fluſhed with polemic ſucceſs, he in- 
r glaſs with him before he 
„ Sept F 
gave me a formal challenge, by denying all 
Brace Ker tene and dhing e prove i 
new 
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| ſubject of our debate, ſometimes chiding myſelf for 
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I now conſidered every diſtinction as thrown 
down, and ſtood forth as the champion of religion, 
with that elation of mind which the hero always 


feels at the approach of danger. I thought myſelf 
fecure of victory; and rejoicing that he had now 


compelled me to do what I had often wiſhed he 
would permit, I obliged him to declare that he would 
diſpute upon equal terms, and we began the debate. 
But it was not long before I was aſtoniſhed to find 
myſelf confounded by a man, whom I faw half 
drunk, and whoſe learning and abilities I deſpiſed 
when he was ſober: for as I had but very lately diſ- 
covered, that any of the principles of religion, from 


the immortality oi the ſoul to the deepeit myſtery, 
| had been fo much as queſtionnd, all his objections 


were new. I was aſſaulted where I had made no 
preparation for defence; and having not been fo 
much accuſtomed to diſputation, as to conſider, that, 
in the preſent weakneſs of human intellects, it is 
much eaſier to object than anſwer, and that in 

diſquiſition difficulties are found which cannot be re- 
folved, I was overborne by the ſudden onfet, and in 
the tumult of my ſearch after anſwers to his cavils, 
forgot to the poſitive arguments on which re- 
ligion is eſtabliſhed : he took advantage of my con- 
fuſion, proclaimed his own triumph, and becauſe I 


| was depreſſed, treated me as vanquiſhed. 


As the event which had thus mortified my pride, 


_ was perpetually revolved in my mind, the ſame miſ- 


take ſtill continued: I enquired for folutions inſtead 
of proofs, and found myſelf more and more entan- 
gled in the ſnares of ſophiſtry. In ſome other con- 
verfations which my couſin was nov to begin, 
new difficulties were ſtarted, the labyrinth of doubt 
more intricate, and as the queſtion was of in- 
nite moment, my mind was brought into the moſt 
diſtreſ ful anziety. I ruminated inceſſantly on the 


my 
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m doubts, and ſometimes applauding the courage 
and freedera of my inquiry. 

While my mind was in this ſtate, I heard by ac- 
cident that there was a club at an alehouſe in the 
neighbourhood, where fuch ſubjects were freely de- 
bated, to which every body was admitted without 
ſcruple or formality : to this club in an evil hour I 
reſolved to go, that I might learn how knotty points 
were to be diſcuſſed, and truth diſtinguiſhed from 
Error. 

Accordingly on the next club night I m 

„ the wn. © Gr that was aſſembled in this ſchool 
of folly and infidelity: I was at firſt diſguſted at the 

TA gnorance of ſome, ne OT SE PL 

phemy of others ; but curioſi prevailed, and m 
ſentibility by degrees wo re off. I found that alm 
every ſpeaker had a kifferent opinion, which ſome of 
them ſupported by arguments, that to me, who was 
u tterly unacquainted with diſputation, appeared to 
hold oppoſite e, * 
inſtead of being confirmed in any principle, I 
diveſted of all; rr 
creaſed, and [ contracted ſuch a habit of queſtioning 
whatever offered itſelf to my imagination, that I al- 
_ doubted of my own exiſtence. 


[In proportion as I ns eG allure in my prin 
in my conduct : but 


— was ſtill the force of education, that any groſs 
violence offered to that which I had held facred, and 
every act which I had been uſed to regard as incur- 
ring the forfeiture of the Divine Favour, ſtung 
me with remorſe. I was indeed ſtill reſtrained from 
flagitious immorality, by the power of habit: but 
this power grew weaker and weaker, and the natu- 
ral propenſity to ill gradually took place; as the mo- 
tion that is communicated to a ball which is ſtruc 
up into the air, becomes every moment leſs and leſa, 


till at length it recoils by its own weight. 


Fear 
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Fear and hope, the great ſprings of human action, 
had now loſt their principal objects, as I doubted 
whether the enjoyment of the preſent moment was 
not all that I could ſecure ; my power to reſiſt temp- 
tation diminiihed with my dependence upon the 
GraACcE of G OD, and regard to tae ſanction of 
his law; and I was firſt ſeduced by a proſtitute, in 
my return from a dec:amation on the BEAUTY of 
virtue, and the ſtrength of the MorAL SENSE. = 

I began now to give myſelf up intirely to ſenſuali- 
ty, and the gratiiication of appetite terminated my 

of felicity : that peace of mind, which is 
the ſunſhine of the foul, — the gloom 
of doubt, and the ſtorm of paikon ; and my conſi- 
dence in GOD and hope of everlaſting j joy, for 
ſudden terrors and vain withes, the lothings of fatiety, 
and the anguiſh of diſappointment. 

I was indeed impatient under this fluQuation of 
and therefore I applicd to a gentleman who 
was a principal ſpeaker at the club, and deemed a 
W 
in the inveſtigation of truth, and relieve me 
= diſtraction by removing my doubts : but this 
inſtead of adminiſtering relief, lamented 
the — * of education, which he faid hindered 
me from yielding without reſerve to the force of 
truth, and migiit perhaps always keep my mind 
anxious, though my judgement thould be convinced. 
But as the moſt effectual remedy for this deplorable 
evil, he recommended to me the works of Chubb, 
Morgan, and many others, which I procured, and 
read with great eagerneſs ; and though I was not at 
laſt a ſound deiſt, yet I perceived with ſome pleaſure 
that my ſtock of 14 knowledge was greatly in- 
creaſed; fo that, initead of being an auditor, I com- 
menced a ſpeaker at the club: and though to ſtand 
2 to a crowd in an alehouſe, till ſilence 

manded by the ſtroke of a hammer, is as low 
an 


— — . 


— 


—— 


was neceflary to re 
vice was error: therefore formed the following ar 
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an ambition as can taint the human mind, yet 


much elevated by my new diſtinction, and 7 


wich the deference that was paid to my judgement. 
I ſometimes, indeed, reflected, that I was propaga- 
opinions by which I had myſelf become vicious 
— wretched: but it immediately occurred, that 
though my conduct was changed, it could not be 
proved that my virtue was leſs; becauſe many things, 
which I avoided as vicious upon my old principles, 
were innocent upon my new. I therefore went on 
in my career, and was perpetually racking my inven- 
tion for new topics and illuſtration ; among 
other expedients, as well to advance my 
as to quiet my conſcience, and deliver me from the 
torment of remorſe, I thought ef the following. 

Having learned that all error is innocent, becauſe 

it is involuntary, I concluded, that nothing more 


gument; © No man becomes vicious, but — 2 


& belief that vice will confer happineſs : he may, 


« indeed, have been told the contrary : but i 


4 faith is not required of reaſonable beings: there- 
« fore, as every man ought to feek happineſs, every 


„man may lawfully make the experiment: if he is 
« di it is plain that he did not intend 
that which has happened; fo that every vice is 
e ee 
(44 23 

I communicated this ingenious contrivance to 
friend the philoſopher, who, inſtead of detecting the 
difference between ignorance and perverſeneſs, or 
ſtating the limitations within which we are bound to 
feek our own happineſs, applauded the acuteneſs of 
my penetration, and the force of my reaſoning. I 
was impatient to diſplay fo novel and important a 
diſcovery to the club, and the attention that it drew 


upon me gratiſied my ambition, to the utmoſt of my 
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expectation. I had indeed ſome opponents; but 
they were fo little ſkilled in argumentation, and fo 
ignorant of the ſubject, that it only rendered my 
conqueſt more ſignal and important; for the chair- 
man ſummed up the arguments on _ ſides, with 
F , that as 1 
appeared not to have been confuted, 'who could 
not difcover the weakneſs of my antagoniſts, thought 
that to confute me was impoſible; my N was 
taken for demonſtration, and the number of 
Iytes was incredible. The aſſembly conſiſted chiefly 
of clerks and apprentices, young perſons who had 
received a religious though not a liberal education; 
for thoſe who were totally ignorant, or wholly aban- 
doned, troubled not therafelves with fuch difputations 
as were carried on at our club; and theſe unhappy 
boys, the impetuoſity of whoſe paſkions was reftrain- 
ed chiefly by fear, as virtue had not yet become a 
habit, were glad to have the ſhackles firuck off which 
were told prieftcraft had put on. 

t however I might ſatisfy others, I was not yet 
ted myſelf; my torment returned, and new 

ates became neceſſary: they were not indeed eaſily 
ks fans; but ſuch was my good fortune, that an 
illiterate mechanic afforded me a moſt ſeaſonable re- 
lief, by difcufling the important queſtion, and de- 
* monſtrating that the ſoul was not nor could be 
« immortal. 1 was, indeed, diſpoſed to believe 
without the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, what I now 
ſecretly to wiſh; for ſuch was the ſtate of my mind, 
that I was willing to give up the hope of everlaſting 
happineſs, to be delivered —4 the dread of perpetual 
m and as I ht of dying as a remote event, 
wt thr be of lei ＋ be with my life, 


did not much interrupt the pleaſures of the bagnio 


NR IR honen; 2 
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and terrified me, in proportion as its progreſs was 
ſwift, and its conſequences were dreadful. In this 
diſtreſs I applied to a young furgeon, who was a 
ſpeaker at the club, and gained a genteel ſubſiſtance 
by keeping it in repair; he treated my complaint as 
a trifle; and to prevent any ferious reflections in 
this interval of pain and folitude, he rallied the de- 
plorable length of my countenance, and exhorted me 
to behave like a man. 

My price, rather than my fear, made me very 
ſolicitous to conceal this diſorder from my couſin ; 
but he ſoon diſcovered it rather with pleaſure than 
anger, as it completed his triumph, and afforded him 
a new ſubject of raillery and merriment. By the 
ſpiritual and corporeal attiitance of my ſurgeon, I was 
at length reſtored to my health, with the fame diſſo- 
| Jute morals, and a reſolution to purſue my pleaſures 
with more caution: inſtead, therefore, of kiring a 
proſtitute, I now endeavoured to feduce the virgin, 
and corrupt the wife. | 


Nuus. 14. SATURDAY, December 23, 1752. 


Admeonet, et magna trfatur wace fer unbras : h 
Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, et nan temnere Divas. Vina G. 


Ev'r yet his voice from hell's dread ſhades we bear- 
« Beware, learn juſtice, and the Gods revere.” 


IN theſe attempts my new principles afforded me 
great aſſiſtance: for bound that thoſe whom I could 
convert, I could eaſily debauch; and that to con- 
vert many, nothing more was neceſſary than to ad- 
vance my principles, and alledge ſomething in defence 
of them, by which 1 appeared to be convinced my- 
ſelf ; for not being able to diſpute, they thought that 
the argument which kad convinced me, would, if 
they could underſtand it, convince them : fo that, by 

yielding 
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nate, and waofe claim to my induſtry and frugali 
would be univerſally xknowldged ; 3 
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yielding an implicit aſſent, they at once paid a com- 
pliment to their own judgments, and ſmoothed the 
way to the indulgence of appetite. 
nile I was thus gratifying every inordinate de- 

fire, and paſſing from one degree of guilt to another, 
my couſin determined to take his daughter, who was 
now in her 19th yea”, from ſchool; and as he in- 
tended to make her miſtreſs of his family, he quitted 
his + ms and took a houſe. _ 5 | 

his young lady I had frequently ſeen, and always 
admired ; ſhe 2 no come home, 
than I endeavoured to recommend myſelf by a thou- 
ſand affiduities, and rejoiced in the many opportu- 
nities that were afforded me to entertain her alone; 
and perceived that ſhe was not diſpleaſed with my 
company, nor inſenſible to my complaiſance. 

My couſin, though he had ſeen the effects of his 

documents of infidelity in the corruption of my mo- 
rals, yet could not forbear to ſneer at religion in the 
preſence of his daughter; a practice in which I now 
always concurred, as it facilitated the execution of a 
deſign that I had formed of rendering her ſubſervient 
to my pleaſures. I might indeed have married her, 
and perhaps my couſin ſecretly intended that I ſhould ; 


but I knew women too well to think that marriage 
would confine my withes to a ſingle object; and [ 


was utterly averſe to a ſtate, in which the pleaſure of 
variety muſt be facrificed to domeſtic quiet, or do- 
meſtic quiet to the pleaſure of variety; for I neither 
imagined that I could long indulge myſelf in an un- 
lawful familiarity with many women, before it would 


by ſome accident be diſcovered to my wife; nor that 


ſhe would be fo very courteous or philoſophical, as 
to ſuffer this indulgence without expoſtulation and 
clamour : and beſides, I had no liking to a brood of 
children, whoſe wants would ſoon become importu- 


ſpring 
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ſpring of a miſtreſs might be abandoned to beggary, 
without breach of the law, or offence to ſociety. 

The young lady, on the contrary, as ſhe perceived 
that my addreſſes exceeded common civilities, did not 
queſtion but that my view was to obtain her for a 
wife; and I could diſcern t. at ſhe often expected 
ſuch a declaration, and teemed diſappointed that I 
had not yet propoſed an application to her father: 
but imagining, I ſuppoſe, that theſe circumſtances 
were only delayed till the fitteſt opportunity, ſhe did 
not icruple to admit all the freedoms that were con- 
ſiſtent with modeity ; and I drew every day nearer 
to the accompliſhment of my dakar, by inſenſible 

approaches, without alarming her fear, or confirm- 
ing her hopes. 

I knew that only two things were neceſſary; her 
paſſions were to be inflamed, and the motives from 
which they were to be ſuppreſſed, removed. I was 
therefore perpetually infinuating, that nothing which 
was natural could be ill; I complained of the im- 
poſitions and reſtraints of prieftcraft and ſuperſtition; 
and, as if theſe hints were caſual and accidental, I 
would immediately afterwards ſing a tender ſong, re- 
peat ſome ſeducing verſes, or read a novel. 

But henceforward, let never inſulted beauty ad- 
mit a ſecond time into her preſence the wretch who 
has once attempted to ridicule religion, and ſubſti- 
tute other aids to human frailty, for that © love of 
„ GOD which is better than life, and that © fear 
« which is the beginning of wiſdom :** for whoever 
makes ſuch an attempt, intends to betray ;. the con- 
trary conduct being without queſtion the intereſt of 
every one whole intentions are good, becauſe even 
thoſe who profanely deny religion to be of Divine. 
origin, do yet acknowledge that it is a political in- 
ſtitution well calculated to ſtrengthen the band of 
ſociety, and to keep out the ravager, by intrenching 
innocence and arming virtue. To oppoſe theſe cor- 


rupters 
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rupters by argument rather than contempt, is to 
parly with a murderer, who may be excluded by 
ſhutting a door. 

My coutin's daughter uſed frequently to diſpute 
with me, and theſe diſputes always favoured the ex- 
ecution of my project: though, leſt I ſhould alarm 
— often affected to appear half in jeſt ; 
and when I ventured to take any liberty, by which 
the bounds of modeſty was ſomewhat invaded, I 
ſuddenly deſiſted with an air of negligence ; 
and as the attempt was not kn and nothing 
farther ſeemed to be intended than was done, it was 
regarded but as waggery, and puniſhed only with a 
flap ora frown. "Thus the became familiar with in- 
fidelity and indecency by degrees. 

I once ſubtily engaged her in a debate, vrhether 
tie gratification of natural appetites was in itſelf in- 
nocent ; and whether, if ſo, the want of external 
ceremony could in any cafe render it criminal. I 
inſiſted that virtue and vice were not influenced by 
external CEFEIRONIcs, nor founded upon human laws, 
which were arbi Bows a+ and local; and that 
as a young utting herſelf up in a nunne 
was ſtill 2 — enjoined by fach | laws, fo the 
tranſmitting her beauty to poſterity was till good 
though under certain circumſtances it had by ſuch 
laws been forbidden. This ſhe affected utterly to 
deny, and I propoſed that the queſtion ſhould be re- 

to her papa, without informing him of our 
debate, and that it ſhould be determined by his opi- 
nion; a propoſal to which ſhe readily agreed. I im- 
mediately adverted to other ſubjects, as if I had no 
intereft in the iſſue of our debate ; but I could per- 
ceive that it ſunk deep into her mind, and that ſhe 
continued more thoughtful than uſual. 5 

I did not however fail to introduce a ſuitable topic 
of diſcourſe the next time my couſin was preſent, 
and having ſtated the queſtion in general terms, he 
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gave itin my fvour, without ſuſpecting that he was 
judge in his own cauſe; and the next time I was 


alone with his daughter, without menticning his de- 
ciſion, I renewed my familiarity, I found her reſiſt- 
ance lefs reſolute, * my advantage, and com- 
pleted her ruin. 

Within a few months ſhe perceived that ſhe was 
with child; a circumſtance that ſhe communicated 
to me with expreſfions of the moſt piercing diſtreſs: 
but inſtead of conſenting to marry her, to which ſhe 
had often urged me with all the little arts of perſua- 
ſton that ſhe could practiſe, I made light of the affair, 
chid her for being fo much alarmed at fo trivial an 
accident, and propoſed a medicine which I told her 
would effectualiy prevent the diſcovery of our in- 
tercourſe, by deſtroying the effect of it before it 
could appear. At this propoſition ſhe fainted, and 
when ſhe recovered, oppoſed it with terror and re- 
gret, with tears, trembling and intreaty : but I con- 
tinued inflexible, and at length either removed or 
over-ruled her ſcruples, by the fame arguments that 
had firſt ſeduced her to guilt. 

The long vacation was now commenced, and op 4 
clerkſhip was juſt expired: I therefore p 
my couſin that we ſhould all make a viſit to my fa 
ther, hoping that the fatigue of the journey would 

favour my purpole, by increafing the effect of the 
medicine, and accounting for an indiſpoſition which 
it might be ſuppoſed to cauſe. 

The plan being thus concerted, and my coufin's 
concurrence being obtained, it was immediately put 
in execution. I applied to my old friend the club 
ſurgeon, to whom I made no tecret of fuch affairs, 

and he immediately furniſhed me with medicaments, 
which he aſſured me would anſwer my purpoſe ; but 
either by a miſtak iu the — ig 4 in the quan- 
uy, they produced Gforder, which, ſoon after the 


dear 
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dear injured unhappy girl arrived at her journey's 
end, terminated in her death. | 
My confuſion and remorſe at this event are not to 


de exprefled, but confuſion and remorſe were ſud- 


denly turned into aftoniſhment and terror ; for ſhe 
was ſcarce dead before I was taken into cuſtody, 
upon ſuſpicion of murder. Her father had depoſed, 
that juſt before ſhe died, ſhe deſired to ſpeak to him 
in private; and that then, taking his hand, and in- 
treating his forgiveneſs, ſhe told him that ſhe was with 
child by me, and that I had poiſoned her, under pre- 
tence of preſerving her reputation, 
Whether ſhe made this declaration, or only con- 
feſſed the truth, and her father to revenge the injury 


had forged the reſt, cannot now be known ; but the 


coroner having been ſummoned, and the body view- 
ed, and found to have been pregnant, with man 
marks of a violent and uncommon diforder, a verdick 


of wilful murder was brought in againſt me, and I 


was committed to the county gaol. 

As the judges were then upon the circuit, I was 
within leſs than a fortnight convicted and condemned 
by the zeal of the jury, whoſe paſſions had been ſo 
greatly inflamed by the enormity of the crime with 
which I had been charged, that they were rather wil- 
linz that I ſhould ſuffer being innocent, than that I 


ſhould eſcape being guilty ; but it appearing to the 


judge in the courſe of the trial that murder was 
not intended, he reprieved me before he left the 
town. £ 

I might now have redeemed the time, and, awa- 
kened to a ſenſe of my folly and my guilt, might have 


made ſome reparation to mankind for the injury 


which I had done to fociety ; and endeavour=d to 


re'indl: fome ſpark of hope in my own breaſt, by 


repentance and devotion. But alas! in the firſt 
tranſports of my mind, upon ſo ſudden and unex- 
pected a calamity, the fear of death — 
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fear of infamy, and I fwallowed poiſon: the exceſs 
of my deſperation hindered its immediate effect; 
for, as I took too much, great part of it was thrown 
up, and only fuch a quautity remained behind, as was 
ſufficient to infure my deiiru_tion, and yet leave me 
time to contemplate he horrors of the gulph into 
which I am finking. 
In this deplorable ſituation I have been viſited by 
the ſurgeon who was the immediate initrument of 
my misfortune, and the philoſopher who directed my 
ftudies: but theſe are friends who only roufe me to 
keener ſenſibility, and inflict upon me more exqui- 
lite torment. They reproach me with folly, and 
me with cowardice ; they tell me too, that 
the fear of death has made me regret the errors of 
ſuperſtition ; but what would I now give for thoſe 
erroneous hopes, and that credulous ſimpliciiy, 
which, though I have been taught to deſpiſe them, 
would ſuſtain me in the tremendous hour that ap- 
proaches, and avert from my laſt agony the horrors 
of deſpair ! 

I have indeed a viſitor of another kind, the good 
old man who firſt taught me to frame a prayer, and 
firſt animated me with the hope of heaven; but he 
can only lament with me that this hope will not re- 
turn, and that I can pray with confidence no more: 
he cannot by a ſudden miracle re-eftabli.l the prin- 
ciples which I have ſubverted. My mind is all 
doubt, and terror, and confuſion; I know nothing 
but that IJ have rendered ineifeCtuzl the clemency cf 

my JUDGE, that the approach cf death is fwift a: d 
inevitable, and that either the ſhades of everlaſt:: g 
night, or the gleams of unquenchable fire, are .t 
hand. My foul in vain ſhrinks backward: I grow 
gidly with the thought: the next moment is diſ- 
traction Farewell. 
OPSINO US. 


DEVI- 
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DEeEviaTion To VICE. 


x Nuus. 20. SATURDAY, fanuary 13, 1753. 
— Quid viclentius aure tyranni. ſev 
Rough truth ſon irritates a tyrant's ear. 


By which of the Indian ſages of antiquity the 
following ſtory was written, or whether the people 
of the Eait have any remote tradition upon which it 
is founded, is not known: but it was probably re- 
lated in the firſt perſon, to give it an air of greater 
dignity, and render its influence more powerful: 
nor would it, perhaps, appear altogether incredible, to 
people among whom the METEMPSYCRosrs is an 
article of faith, and the viſible agency of SurRRLOR 
BEiNGs admitted without ſcruple. 5 
AmuRATH, Sultan of the Eaſt, the judge of na- 
tions, the diſciple of adverſity, records the wonders 
of his life: let thoſe who preſumptuouſly queſtion 
| the ways of PRoviDENCE, bluſh in filence and be 
| wile ; let the proud be humble and obtain honour ; 
; and let the ſenſual reform and be happy. 
i 'Fhe Angel of death cloſed the eyes of the Sultan 
N Ann Abi my father, and his empire deſcended to 
me in the eighteenth year of my age. At firſt m 
mind was awed to humility, and ſoftened with grief; 
I was inſenſible to the ſplendor of dominion, I heard 
the addreſſes of flattery with diſguſt, and received 
the homage of dependent greatneſs with indifference. 
J had always regarded my father not only with love 
but reverence; and I was now perpetually recollect- 
ing inſtances of his tenderneſs, and reviewing the 
folemn ſcene, in which he recommended me to 
heaven in imperfect language, and graſped my hand 
in the agonics of death. K — , 
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One evening, after having concealed myſelf all 
day in his chamber, I viſited his grave: I proſtrated 
myſelf on his tomb: ſorrow overflowed my eyes, 
and devotion kindled in my boſom. I felt myſelf 
ſuddenly ſmitten on the ſhoulder as with a rod ; and 
looking up, I perceived a man whoſe eyes were 
piercing as light, and his beard whiter than ſnow. 
* | am,” ſaid he, © the Genius SYNDARAC, the 
< friend of thy father ABRADIN, who was the fear 
of his enemies, and the defire of his people; 
« whoſe ſmile diffuſed gladneſs like the luſtre of the 
morning, and whoſe frown was dreadful as the 
„ gathering of a tempeſt : reſign thyſelf to my in- 
« fuence, and thou ſhalt be like him.“ I bowed 
myſelf to the earth in token of gratitude and obe- 
dience, and he put a ring on the middle finger of my 
left hand, in which I perceived a ruby of a deep co- 
| Jour and uncommon brightneſs. © This ring,” faid 
he, © ſhall mark out to thce the boundaries of good 
« and evil; that, without weighing remote conſe- 
« quences, thou mayeſt know the nature and ten- 
« dency of every action. Be attentive, therefore, 
to the ſilent admonition; and when the circle of 
gold ſhall by a So contraction preſs thy finger, 
and the ru grovy pale, deſiſt immediately 
MY — n and mark down 
that action in thy memory as a tranſgreſſion of 
the rule of right: keep my gift as a ple *. 
« happineſs and honour, and take it not off 
% moment.” I received the ri with » fake of 
obligation which I ſtrove to expreſs, and an aſto- 
niſhment that com nelled me to be filent. The Gr- 
' nvs perceived my confuſion, and turning from me 
with a ſmile * immediately diſap- 


- During the firſt moon JI was fo cautious and cir- 
cumſpect, that the pleaſure of reflecting that my 
— indica led a fault, was leſſened by 

f C a doubt 
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grew warm in the 

which was unſucceſsful, err 
— | 

As I entered the Seraglio, I was met by a li 
dog that had been my father's, who ed his | 
at my return by jumpi 


| gong en K 3 
I the lite of nations, ſhall not Auunarn 
© elbends hm, without being re 

ed de rule of right?” 
in oe $5 228 
mrs pal” dae th palace ſhook 

2 burſt of thunder, and the CREED 
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e ſhould anſwer the demands of arrogance, or gra- 
« tify the ſecurity of ſpeculation; confide in my &. 
« friendihip, and truſt implicitly to thy ring.“ 1 
As the chace had produced io much infelicity, ! 
did not repeat it; but invited my nobles to a ban. 
1 and entertained them with dancing and muſic. 
given leave that all ceremony ſhould be fui- 
348 
a ſovereign but an equal, becauſe the converſati 
would otherwiſe be encumbered or reſtrained; an 
I encouraged others to pleafantry, by indulging the 
luxuriancy of my own imagination. But though I 
affected to throw off the trappings of royalty, I had 
not ſufficient to deſpiſe them, I en- 
joyed the voluntary deference which was paid me, 
and was ſecretly offended at ALIBEG my Viſier, who 
endeavoured to prevail upon the aſſembly to enjoy 
the liberty that had been given them, was him- 
ae of On con belt Bar by dah. 


I fingled out as the ſubject of „ the man 


who alone deſerved my he believed 
my condeſcenſion to be ſincere, and imagined that 
he was ſecuring my favour, by that behaviour which 
had incurred my difpleaſure; he was, therefore, 
grieved — 2 perceive that I laboured 
to 
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to render him ridiculous and contemptible : I en- 
joyed his pain, and was elated at my ſucceſs; but 
my attention was ſuddenly called to my ring, and I 
perceived the ruby change colour. I deſiſted for a 
moment; but ſome of my courtiers having diſco- 
vered and ſeconded my intention, I felt _— 
and my reſentment gratified: I endeavoured to wa 
away the remembrance of my ring with wine : m 
fatire became more bitter, and A1.18zG6 diſcovered 
yet greater diftreſs. My ring again reproached me ; 
but 1 ſtill perſevered: the Viſier was at length rouſed 
to his defence; probably he had diſcovered and 
deſpiſed my weakneſs ; his replies were fo poignant, 
that I became outrageous, and deſcended from rail- 
lery to invective: at length, diſguiſing the anguiſh 
of his mind with a ſmile, AmuraTtn,” faid he, 
if the SULTAN ſhould know, that after having 
« invited your friends to feſtivity and merriment, 
4 you had aſſumed his authority, and inſulted thoſe 
«© who were not aware that you diſdained to be 
treated with the familiarity of friendihip, you 
would certainly fall under his diſpleaſure.” Ihe 
ſeverity of this ſarcaſm, which was extorted by long 
provocation from a man warmed with wine, ftung 
me with intolerable rage; I ſtarted up, and ſpurning 
him from the table was about to draw my poignard : 
when my attention was again called to my ring, and 
I perceived with ſome degree of regret, that the ru- 
by had faded almoſt to a perfect white. 
But inftead of refolving to be more watchful 


againſt whatever might bring me under this filent 


reproof, I comforted myſelf, that the Genius would 
no more alarm me with his preſence. The irregu- 
larities of my conduct increaſed almoſt i ibly, 
and the intimations of my ring become proportion- 
ably more frequent though leſs forcible, till at laſt 
they were fo familiar, that I ſcarce remarked when 
they were given and when they were ſuſpended. % 
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It was ſoon diſcovered that I was pleaſed with ſer- 
vility ; ſervility, therefore, was practiſed, and I re- 
warded it ſometimes with a pention and fometimes 
with a place. Thus the government of my king- 
doms was left to petty tyrants, who oppreſſed the 
people to enrich themſelves. In the mean time 'I 
filled my Seraglio with women, among whom I 
abandoned myſelf to ſenſuality, without enjoying the 
— delight cf that love which ariſes from eſteem. 

ut I dad mae yet ſtained my hands with blood, nor 
dared to ridicule the laws which I neglected to ralf. 

My reſentment againſt AListc, however unjult, 
was inflexible, and terminated in the moſt perfect 
— I degraded him from his office : but I till 
kept him at court, that I might embitter his life by 
perpetual indignities, and practiſe ** hee new 
ſchemes of malevolence. 

SELIMA, — of this prince, had'been 
intended by my fa: her for my wife; and the marriage 
had been delayed only by his death : but the pleaſure 
— the dignity that ALIBEG would derive from this 

had now changed my purpoſe. Yet fuch 
was the beauty of SELIMA, that 1 gazed with de- 
fire; and ſuch was her wit, that I litened with de- 
light. I therefore reſolved, that I vt uld if poſſible 
2 her to voluntary proſſ ĩtution 3 and that when 
her beauty ſhould yield to the charm of variety, I 
would diſmiſs her with mar ks of diſgrace. But in 
this attempt I could not ſucceed; my ſolicitations 
were rejected, 2 with tears and ſometimes 


with reproach. I became every day more wretched, ; 1 


by ſeeking to bring calzmity upon others; I conſi- 
dered my diſappointment as the triumph of a flave, 
whom I wiſhed but did not dare to deſtroy ; and 1 
regarded his daughter as the -intirument of my dif- 
honour. Thus the tenderneſs, which before had 
often ſhaken my purpoſe, was weakened; my cei:re 
of beauty became as ſelfiſh and as ſordid an appetit: 


C 3 as 
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as my deſire of food and as I had no hope of obtaining 
the gratification of my luſt and my revenge, 
I determined to enjoy SELIMA by force, as the 
1 to alleviate my torment. 

apartment of 


ber, and concealing my deſign, 48 
They run in pale and trembling: I demanded 
the lady; they gazed on me aſtoniſhed and terrified, 
and then looking 44 ſilent: 1 


| Nuws, 21. Tuzspay, January 16, 1753. 
Si genus bumanum et mortalia temnitis arma; 


Of mortal Juſtice if thou ſcorn the rod 
Believe and tremble, tizou art judg'd of GOD. 


Vis TY 


alarm and confuſion, I was obli 

gaining any intelligence by what means I had been 

ess TI re- 
| a 
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viewed the tranſactions of the night with anguiſh and 
regret, and bewildered myſelf 


SELIMA'” s apartment were open, and I imagined that 
the gs that way have —_— . 8 


— an. gen to my av conjec were un- 
certain, I determined to make her abſence a pretence 
to deſtroy her father. 

In the I orders that he ſhould be 


gave 
ſeized, and brought before me; but while I was yet 


22 for ever in the ſmile of HxavEx! 
* the wretched 1 dut let my lord 
remember SELIMA with mercy: ot dm 


to diſmiſs the daughter whom thou 
— haſt ſtolen! thou whoſe life, that has has been ſo 
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of my command, to produce her within an hour upon 

pain of death. 3 
My ring, which, during this ſeries of events, had 
given perpetual intimations of guilt, which were 
always diſregarded, now preſſed my finger fo forci- 
bly, that it gave me great pain, and compelled my 
notice. I immediately retired, and gave way to the 
diſcontent that ſwelled my boſom. © How wretch- 
ed a ſlave is AMURATH to an inviſible tyrant! a 
« being, whoſe malevolence or envy has reftrained 
« me in the exerciſe of my authority as a prince, 
« and whoſe cunning has contrived perpetually to 
« inſult me by intimating that every action of my 
« life is a crime! How long ſhall I groan under this 
« intolerable oppreſſion! "This accurſed ring is the 
„ badge and the inſtrument of my ſubjection and 
« diſhonour: he who gave it, is now, perhaps, in 
« fome remote region of the air; perhaps, he rolls 
* planet in its orbit, agitates the ſouthern 
ocean with a tempeſt, or ſhakes ſome diſtant re- 
« gion with an earthquake; but wherever he is, he 
« has ſurely a more important employ than to watch 
« my conduct. Perhaps he has contrived this F=liſ- 
* man, only to reftrain me from the enjoynent of 
« fame good, which he withes to withhold. +: feel 
„ that my deſires are controuled; and to gratify 
| © theſe deſires is to be happy.” As I pronounced 
theſe words I drew off the ring, and threw it to the 
ground with difdain and indignation : immediately 
the air grew dark; a cloud burſt in thunder over my 
head, and the eye of SYNDARAC was upon me. I 
ſtood before him motionleſs and ſilent; horror thril- 
led in my veins and my hair ftood upright. I had 
neither power to deprecate his anger, nor to confeſs 
my faults. In his countenance there was a calm ſe- 
verity; and 1 heard him pronounce theſe words: 
« Thou haft now, as far as it is in thy own power, 
« thrown off humanity and degraded thy 2 
| | ; « thy 
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So form, therefore, ſhall no longer conceal thy 
= as, wat thy example render thy vices conta- 
« pious.” He then touched me with his rod: and 
while the ſound of his voice yet vibrated in my ears, 
1 found myſelf in the midit of a deſert, not in the 
form of a man but of a monſter, with the fore-parts 
of my body like a wolf, and the hinder parts like a 
goat. I was ſtill conſcious to every event of my 
ife, and my intellectual powers were continued, 
though my paſſions were irritated to frenzy. 
rolled in the ſand in an agony not to be deſcribed ; 
and now haſtily traverſed the deſert, impelled only 
by the vain deſire of flying from myſelf. I now 
bellowed with rage, and now howled in deſpair; this 


2 "By this violent agitation of mind and body, the 
ern Te 


_ ing, —_ wc. 
interval of quiet. The Genivs ſtill terrified me 
with his preſence ; I heard his ſentence repeated, and 
felt again all the horrors of my transformation. 
When I awaked, I was not refreſhed: calamity, 
though it is compelled to admit ſlumber, can yet ex- 
clude reft. But I was now rouzed by hunger; for 


2 
and if I felt any 


prey; 
alleviation of miſery, beſide the hope of fatisfying 


my appetite, it was in the thought of to 
pieces whatever I ſhould meet, and infliting fome 
part of the evil which I endured; for though I re- 
gretted my puniſhment, I did not repent of my 
crimes : ans as Þ ——— SYNDARAC ould now 
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circle of nature. As a brute I was more thankful 
for a mitigation of puniihment, than 2s a King I had 
been for offers of tae higheſt happineſs and honour. 
And who, that is not taught by affliction, can juſtly 
eſtimate the bounties of Heaven? 

As ſoon as the firſt tumult of my mind was paſt, 
J felt an irreſiſtible inclination _” more to viſit the 
apartments of my Seraglio. I placed myſeif behind 
an Emir when | knew ts have been the friend cf 
ed to follow him into the 
place, the retro- 


garden, an lay down unter he had of an almond. 
tree, that I might indulge thoſe reflections, which, 


| long in this place, before a little 
dog, which I knew to be tae ſame that I. ſpurned 
| forms me when he careſſed me at my return from 


« converſe of mankind, haſt thou preſerved for me 
© an affection, which J once fo lightly eſteemed, and 
« requited with evil? This forgetfulneſs of injury, 

1 E ſteady friendſhip, are they leſs than hu- 


« man, or are they more? I was not prevented 
by theſe reflections from returning the careſſes that L 
received; and ALIBEG, who juſt then 2 the 


ien chat a body, which 
was thought to be mine, was found dead in the cham- 
ber; and that ALIBEG had been choſen to fucceed 
me, by the unanimous voice of the people: but 1 
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ined no intelligence of SELIMA, whoſe apartment 
found in the po lemon of another, and for whom I 
had fearched every part cf the palace in vain. I be- 
came reſtleſs; every place was irkſome; a defire to 
wander prevailed ; In one evening I went out at the 

garden gate, and trarelli ag till midnight, I lay down 
2 the foot of a ſycamore- tree, and flept 

In the morning I beheld, with ſurprize, a wall of 
marble that — to reach to heaven, and gates that 
were ſculptured with every emblem of delight. Over 
the gate was inſcribed in letters of gold, Within 
this wall liberty is unbounded, and felicity com- 
< plete: Nature is not by the tyranny of 
« religion, nor is pleaſure awed by the frown of vir- 
« tue. The gate is obedient to thy wiſh, whoſoever 
« thou art; enter therefore, and be 
When I read this inſcription, my boſom throtbed 

with tumultuous expectation : but my deſire to enter 

was repreſſed by the reflection, that I had loſt the 

2 1 could gratify the appetites of 
a man. Deſire and curioſity were notwithſtanding 
inant : the door immediately opened — 
entered, and it cloſed after me. 


Nuns. 22. SATURDAY, Fanuary 20, 1753. 


Rurſus er in vetcrem fato revoluta figuram. Vine. 
| His native form at length by fate reflor'd. | 


Bur my ears were now ſtunned with the difſo- 
nance of riot, and my eye ſickened at the contortions 
of miſery : diſeaſe was viſible in every countenance, 
however otherwiſe impreſſed with the character of 
rage, of drunkenneks or of ft. a alas 
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prehenſion; as it ſeemed rather to be the retreat of 
penitence, than the receſs of luxury: but leſt the 
noiſe of my wings ſhould diſcover me to any hateful 
or miſchievous inhabitant of this gloomy ſolitude, I 
entered in ſilence and upon my feet. As I went for- 
ward the cave grew wider; and by the light of a lamp 
which was ſuſpended from the roof, I diſcovered a 


hermit liſtening to a young lady, who ſeemed to be 
greatly affected with the events which the was relat- 


ing. Of the hermit I had no knowledge; but the 


I difcerned to be SELIMAa. I was ſtruck with 


amazement at this diſcovery ; I remembered with 
the deepeſt contrition my attempts upon her virtue, 
and I now ſecretly rejoiced that ſhe had rendered 
them ineffectual. I watched her lips with the ut- 
moſt impatience of curioſity, and ſhe continued her 


© narrative. 


« J was ſitting on a ſofa one evening after I had 
4 been careſſed by AMURATH, and my imagination 
4 kindled as I muſed. Why, faid I aloud, thould I 


4 give up the delights of love with the ſplendor of 


« prevented my marriage, way ſhould I not accept 


« the bleſſings that are ſtill offered? Why is deſire 
<« reſtrained by the dread of ſhame ? and why is the 
pride of virtue offended by the ſoſtneſs of nature? 
« Immediately a thick cloud furrounded me; I felt 
« myſelf lifted up and conveyed through the air with 
& incredible rapidity. I deſcended, the cloud diſſi- 
« pated, and I found myſcli ſitting in an alcove, by 
« the fide of a canal that encircled a ſtately edifice 
« and a fpacious garden. I ſaw many perſons paſs 
« along; but diſcovered in all ſomething either dif- 
1 wretched, 8 that my 
« fears, or excited my pity. ſuddenly eived 
«© many men with 4 drawn, — 
« for a woman, who was forced along irreſiſtibly by 
« the crowd, which moved directly towards the 
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& place in which I was fitting. I was terrified, and 
« looked round me with eagerneſs, to fee where I 
« could retreat for fafety. A perſon richly dreſſed 
te perceived my diſtreſs, and invited me into the 
« houfe which the canal ſurrounded. Of this invi- 
<« tation I haſtily accepted with gratitude and joy: 
c but I ſoon remarked ſeveral incidents, which filled 
te me with new perplexity and apprehenſion. I was 
« welcomed to a place in which infamy and honour 
« were equally unknown ; where every with was in- 
“ dulged without the violation of any law, and where 
& the will was therefore determined only by appetite. 
I was preſently ſurrounded by women, whoſe beha- 
« yiour covered me with bluſhes ; and tho? I 

the careſſes of the perſon into whoſe power I was 
delivered, yet they became jealous of the diſtinc- 
tion with which he treated me: my expoſtulatious 
« were not heard, and my tears were treated with 
« merriment : preparations were made for _— 
« and jollity ; I was invited to join the dance, an 
upon my refuſal was entertained with muſte. In 
“ this dreadful fituation, I ſighed thus to myſelf : 
« How ſevere is that juſtice, which tranſports thoſe 
* who form licentious withes, to a ſociety in which 
© they are indulged without reſtraint! Who hall 
deliver me from the effects of my own foily ? who 
& ſhail defend me againit the vices of others? At 
« th's moment I was thus encouraged by the voice 
« of ſome inviſible being, The friends of VIR TUR 
© are mighty; reject not their protection, and thou 
© art ſafe.” As I rencunged the preſumptuous wiſh 
ce which had once polluted my mind, I exulted in 
« this intimation with an aſſurance of relief; and 
« when ſupper was ſet before me, I ſuffered the 
« principal lady to ſerve me with ſome veniſon; but 
the friendly voice having warned me that it was 
“ poiſoned, i fell back in my feat and turned pale : 
« the lady enquired earneſtly what had diſordered 
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me; but inſtead of making a reply, I threw the 
« veniſon from the window, and declared that ſhe 
4 had intended my death. The maſter of the table, 
« who perceived the lady to whom I ſpoke change 
© countenance, was at once convinced that ſhe had 
« indeed attempted to poiſon me, to zrve that 
t intereſt which as a rival ſhe feared I ſhould ſub- 
« vert. He roſe up in a rage, and commanded the 
« veniſon to be produced; a dog that was ſuppoſed 
© to have eaten it was brought in: but before the 
rr 
228 and my rival, after having ftab- 


ſuddenly 
— plunged the ſame poignard in her 
« own boſom. 


rere 
4 eſcape, and wandered through the in ſearch 
nn where, if] rectived met the 


only with gu, dut with horror. By 
cc b = bn Apcons PowER, who, as a preſervative 
from miſery, has placed in us a focret and irrefit- 
< ible di ion of vice, my feet have been di- 
* rected to thee, whoſe virtue has participated in my 
« diſtreſs, and waofe wiſdom may effect my deli- 
« yerance.” 
I gazed upon Sfetima, while I thus learned the 
ardour of that affection which I had abuſed, with 
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been a : and the moment Love was kindled 
in my | +» I reſumed the form proper to me na- 
ture in which alone it can ſubſiſt, and 8SELIMA be- 
held AMURATH at her feet. At my ſudden and 
unexpected appcarance, the colour faded from her 
cheeks, the powers of life were fu} and ſhe 
funk into my arms. I clafped her tomy breaſt, and, 
looking towards the hermit for his aſſiſtance, I beheld 
in his ſtead the friendly Genius, who had taught me 
happineſs by affliction. At the fame inſtant SELIMA 
recovered, © Arife,” ſaid SyNDARAC, © and look 
« round.” We looked round; the darkneſs was 
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thou not a M urron who reproaches thee in ſecret, 
when thy foot deviates from the paths of virtue ? 
| Neglect 
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Neglect not the firſt whiſpers of this friend to thy 
foul ; it is the voice of a greater than SYNDARAC, to 
reſiſt whoſe influence is to invite deſtruction. | 


Tax THEATRE COMPARED To LIr E. 
Nums. 24. SATURDAY, Janua y 27, 1753. 
Lora mera off, quantum ncxe ff! uiique repertum, | 

Enumefurc.—— 3 | Ov1iy. 

The various ills ordain'd to man by fate, 

Where er he turns, tis tedious to relate, 

To the ADVENTURER, 

$ IX, 


Y OU have lately remarked, that the ſedentary 
and recluſe, thoſe wao have not acquired an exteu- 
five and experimental knowledge of mankind, are 
frequently warmed with conceptions, which, when 
communicated, are received with the moſt frigid in- 
difference. As I have no pretenſions to this know- 
ledge, it is probable, that the ſubject of my letter, 
though it pleaſed me in the fervour of my imagina- 
tion, may yet appear to others trite and unimportant : 
to your judgment, therefore, I appeal, as the ſub- 
ſtitute of the public, and leave you to determine 
both for them and for me. 

I have a ſmall eſtate in a remote and ſequeſtered 
part of the kingdom, upon which I have conſtantly 
reſided. As in this place I was not ſeduced to en- 
tertainments that endangered either my virtue or my 
fortune, I indulged my inclination to books; and by 
reading I could always prevent folitude from be- 
coming irkſome. My library conſiſted chiefly of 
books of entertainment, but they were the beſt of 
their kind; and, therefore, though I was moſt de- 
lighted with dramatic writers, 1 had no plays but 
Shakeſpeare's, Shakeſpeare was, indeed, my fa- 
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vourite author; and after my fancy had been buſied 
in attempting to realize the ſcenes that he drew, 1 
ſometimes regretted the labour, and fometimes re- 
pined that it was ineffectual. I longed to ſee them 
on a theatre; and had formed romantic 

ideas of the force they would derive from proper 
action, habits and 
The death of a wealthy relation of my wife's, whe 
has made my little boy his heir, called me this winter 
to London. I ſet out alone: and as I had been uſed 
to that reciprocation of affection and duty, which 


conſtitutes the happineſs of a family; as we all met 


together in the evening, after having been ſeparated 
by the different employments of the day, with ſmiles 

and „ and mutually re- 
2 
the preſence of the other; I found myſelt, after my 
L 
ion at an inn. My evening was paſſed among 
e, with whom I had no tender connexion; and 


He 


my ſenſes left me power only to hear and ſee. 

When I turned into the inn-yard, the firſt thing 
that caught my attention was a large ſheet of paper, 
printed in characters that differed not only in fize but 
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| 2 t 
be ſo ſoon full, that to ſecure a good place 
be there by four o'clock ; I haſtily ſwallowed my 
dinner, getting into a hackney-coach, was driven 
to the theatre, and by the coachman conducted to the 
door that leads to the pit. = 

At this door I waited near half an hour with the 
utmoſt impatience ; and the moment it was open 


— ! 
alleviate the torments of delay. At length, the ſt: 


beheld the curtain riſe with an emotion which, per- 


haps, was little inferior to that of a lover, when he is 


firſt admitted to the preſence of his miſtreſs. 
But juſt at this moment a 


was illuminated, the laſt muſic was played, and I 
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life by the ſkill of another 
back to a croud and a tare: 1 
the whole, I was not fo 
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though my entertainment had 
expectation, yet I now began to that it was 
almoſt at an end, and earneſtly withed that it was 
again to begin. In the fifth act, curioſity was no 

excited; I had diſcovered in what events the 
action would terminate, and what was to be the fate 
of the perſons: nothing remained but the forms ne- 
ceſſary to the concluſion of the play; the marriage 
of lovers, their reconciliation with ofteaded parents, 


produce incidents which migh er h 
tagious, and to diſplay qualities that might fave 
rendered inſipid, yet I was forry when it was over: 
I reflected with a figh, that the time was at hand, 
in which I muſt return to the comfortleſs folitude of 


my inn. Fe 


encomium from thoſe about me: I, therefore, once 
more fat down upon the riſing of the i 


pear, and vanifh ; but I knew not in what cauſe, or 
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to what end. The entertainment was not adapted 
to my underſtanding, but to my ſenſes; and my 
ſenſes were indeed captivated with every object of 
delight; in particular, the dreſs of the women diſ- 
covered beauties which I could not behold without 
confuſion ; the wanton careſſes which they received 


and returned, the defire that languiſhed in their eyes, 


the kiſs ſnatched with eagerneſs, and the embrace 


prolonged with reciprocal delight, filled breaſt. 


with tumultuous withes, whici, thouzh I feared to 
gratify, I did not wiſh to ſuppreis. Beſides all theſe 
incentives to diflolute pleaſure, there was the dance, 
which indulged the fpectators with a view of almoit 
every Charm that apparel was intended to conceal ; 
but of the picaiure of this indulgence I was deprived 
by the head of the tall man who fat before me, and 
1 ſuſtered again all the vexation which had interrup- 
ted my attention to the firit act of the play. But 
before the 12:t ſcene, my mind had been to violently 
agitated, and the inconveniences of ſo long a con- 


finement, in a multitude, were become fo ſenſible, I 


was ſo much oppreſſed with heat, and offended with 
the ſmell of the candles that were cither burning in 
the ſockets or expiring in ſmoke, that I grew weary 
of my ſituation ; my faculties were ſuſpended as in 
a dream, and I continued to fit motionleſs, with my 


eyes fixed upon the curtain, fome moments aſter it 
fell. When I was rouzed from my reverie, I found 


myſelf almoſt alone ; my attachment to the place 
was diffolved, the company that had turrounded me 
were gone out, and, withcut reflecting whither I 
was to go, I withed to follow them. 

When I was returned to the inn, and had locked 


myſelf into my room, I endeavoured to recover that 


pleating tranquillity in which Ihad been uſed to reſign 
myſelt to fleep, and which I now regretted to have 
once changed for tumult and diſupation: of in 
theatrical adventure i remembered no incident wi 
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pleaſure, but that which when it happened I re- 

arded as a misfortune, the ſtature of the perſon 
who ſat before me, which intercepted the more groſs 
indecencies, and defended me from their influence. 
This reflection immediately opened a new vein of 
thought; I conſidered the evening which I had juit 
ſpent as an epitome of life, and the ſtage as an em- 
blem of the world. 

The youth is all: a and expectation ; he looks 
around with wonder and curioſity, and he is impa- 
tient for the time in which the world is to be thrown 
open before him. This time arrives; but he finds 
ſome unexpected obſtacle to enjoyment, and in the 
firſt act of life he diſcovers, that his hopes are rather 
transferred to more diſtant objects, than fulfilled by 
thoſe which are preſent. As he proceeds, the ſcene 
grows more buſy, and his attachments to life in- 
creaſe in number "and in ſtrength: he is now ſeduced 
by temptation 3 and the moment its influence is ſuſ- 
pended, and the pleaſure which it promiſed is at an 
end, he abhors it as debaſing his nature, diſappoint- 
ing his highctt hopes, and betraying him to remorſe 
and regret. Et | | 

This is the criſis of life, the period upon which 
immortality depends. Some continue the conteſt, 
and become more than conquerors; they reflect, w ith 
gratitude to PROVIDENCE, upon circumſtances which 
mtercepted temptations by adverſity, and perceive 
that they owe their ſafety to incidents which the 
laboured to prevent. Others abandon themſelves to 
ſenſuality; and, affecting to believe all things uncer- 
tain, eagerly catch at whatever is offered by the 
preſent moment, as the whole of their portion : but 
at length novely, tnat mighty charm, that beauty 
of perpetual influence, novelty is no more! every 
object that gave delight is become ſaniliar; and 


is — beheld, not with deiire but with diſ- 
Sur. 


Thus 
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Thus life at length almoſt ceaſes to be a poſitive 
good; and men would fcarce deſire to live, but that 
they fear to die. Yet the ſame enjoyments which 
are deipiſed, are alſo regretted; in time they are re- 
membered without the circumſtances that diminiſh- 
ed their value; and the wretch who has ſurvived 
taem, wiſhes that they would return. Life, from 
this period, is more weariſome in proportion as it is 
prolonged; nothing is expected with ardour, becauſe 
age has been too often cheated to truſt to the promi- 
fes of time, and becauſe to-day has anticipated the 
enjoyment of to-morrow. The play is now over, 
the powers of the mind are exhautted, and intellec- 
tual pleaſure and pain are almoſt at an end. The 
lift ſtage, the ſtage of dotage remains, and this is 
tue pantomime of liſe; the images are new only in 
proportion 25 they are extravagant, and pleaſe only 
becauſe the unagination is diſtempered or infirm : 
but the ſenſibility cf corporal miſery remains; in- 
firmities multiply: the hours of pain and imbecillity 
paſs in anguiſh which none can alleviate, and in 
fretfulneſs which none regard: the palſied dotard 
looks round with impotent ſolicitude; he perceives 
himſelf to be alone, he has ſurvived his friends, and 
he wiſhes to follow them; his wiſh is fulfilled, he 
drops torpid and inſenſible into that gulph which is 
deeper than the grave, and it cloſes over him for 
ever. From this dreadful picture I ſtarted wich ter- 
ror and amazement z it vaniſhed; and I was imme - 
diately relieved by reflecting that life and the joys of 
life were ſtill berore me; that I ſhould toon return 
to my paternal inheritance ; that my evenings would 
no more be paſſed in tumult, and end in fatiety ; but 
that they would cloſe upon ſcenes of domeſtic falicity, 
felicity vrhich is pure and rational, and which is ſtill 
heightened by the hope that it will be repeated to- 
morrow. And is not the hu nan mind a STRANGER 
and a SOJOURNER upon earth? has it not an inheri- 
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76 

tance in a BETTER CounTxy that is incorruptible 
and undefiled ? an inheritance to which all may re- 
turn, who are not fo fooliſh as, after diſ- 
in the ſearch of pleaſure which the _ 
found, ill to continue the purſuit till every | 
precluded, and life diate eiier bs the Bayer of 
inſenſibility, or the agonies of deſpair. 


Mon al. Coxpuct AND RETICIo. 
Nouns. 28. Saruxpav, February 10, 1753. 


Cho ſupinas ft tuleris marut 

Naſcente Luna, ruftica Phiayl ; 

Nec peſtilentem ſentiet Ajricum 

Fecunda vitis - | Hogs 


If ruſtic Phidyle her prayer renews, 
Her artleſs prayer, when ſecret hours return, 
Her vines ſhall droop beneath no blighting dews, 
Nor ſouthern ſtorms her yellow harveſt burn. 


Tarar mankind have a natural propenſity to 
ill, os Oat hate make we he ject to the influence of 
any inviſible and malevolent being, are notions that of 
late have been treated with the utmoſt contempt and 
diſdain. And yet I have remarked, that men fre- 
quently neglect to practiſe thoſe duties of religion, 
without which they believe the Divine FAvouR can- 
not be ſecured, though by ſuch neglect they do not 
obtain any immediate advantage. 

The wm ſer die wretches who ſwarm in the ſtreets 
of this metr polis, covered with filth and rags, pin- 
ing with cold and hunger, and rotting with diſeaſes, 
will be ſound to have a general belief, that by going 
to church men pleaſe Gon, and obtain the pardon of 
their fins; and yet thoſe who expect to be relieved b 
the congregation, as Ah tac dak dar till 
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the ſervice is at an end. In this inſtance, ſurely, 
they become, in their own opinion, the ſervants of 
fin, for no other wages than death. To the rich, 
irreligion, as well as vice, ſometimes offers imme- 
diate pleafure ; and it is eaſy to conceive, why they 
ſhould rather fink in a luxurious ſlumber on a bed of 
down, than kneel at tae altar; but why does the 
beggar, in the ſeverity of winter, ſhiver at the porch, 
when he might take thelter in the aiſle? If he was 
as near to any other building which he could as eaſily 
enter, he would not heſitate a moment; but rather 
than become a candidate for the bleffing of Gon, he 
will forego the advantage of exciting the charity of 
the devour, by an appearance of devotion. 
Of the duties and the privilezes of religion, 
prayer is generally acknowledged to be the chief: 
and yet I am afraid, that there are few who will not 
be able to recollect ſome ſeaſons, in waich their un- 
willingneſs to pray has been more than in proportion 
to the labour and the time that it required; icaſons 
in which they would have been 1:{s willing to repeat 
a prayer than any other compo.ition ; and rather than 
have ſpent five minutes in an addreſs to GO, would 
have devoted an equal ſpace of time whoily to the 
convenience of another, without any enjoyment or 
advantage to themſelves. . 
Thele facts, I believe, will ſcarce be controverted 
by any; and thoſe wio cannot thew that they have 
adequate natural caufes, muſt allow that they have 
forme other. It alſo muſt be acxnowled;;:d, that if 
men are tempted to ne glect the worſhip of Gon by 
any ſpiritual enemy, to worthip Gop is by ſuch an 
enemy known to be their intereſt : but becauſe 1 
would not reſt much upon this argument in favour of 
religion, I ſhall only ſay, that it has more force than 
ay taat I have heard againft it. . 
| believe, indeed, there are ſome who, with what- 
ever reluctance, punctually conform to the rituals of 
D3 religion, 
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religion, as an atonement for an allowed and perpe- 
tual neglect of virtue; who quam, that by going to 
church on Sunday, they balance the account of the 

week, and may again lie, . n and be 
dru: en with 3 impu nity. Theſe wretch des, although 
in ſpite of indignation they move my pity, I thall 
nct here reprove, becauſe their conduct docs not 
only imply the groſſeit ig INFANCY, but the moſt de- 
plorable Tupi dity ; at =Y it is 10} jo i to write or 


ſhould read. 

There are others, who, believing that ne either Vir- 
tue nor religion alone is ſudicicat to cure immor- 
tality, neglect ReELiciov as uſeleſs, becauſe they 
cannot reſolve to practiſe VIa r 1 0 the pur- 
evade: of a teleſcope would de aper fluous ex- 

ce to a man that is bind, thou: * the adva 
tages of fight cannot be obtain d witaout it b y hoſe 
who can ſee. 

Upon thcie ſlaves of ſenſus lit, it is to be feared 
little effect can be produced, by an addreſs either to 
their reaſon or their paſſions : for their reaſon is al- 
ready convinced, and their paſhons alarmed ; they 
hve in a perpetual violation of the dictates of con- 
ſcience ; purpoſes of amendment are every moment 
formed nod broken; they look back: ward with re- 
morſe, and forward with terror; and t. they accumu- 
late guilt, even while they are anticipating judg- 
ment. Nor can ] preſs them to pat on an appearance 
of religion for mere temporary purpoſes ; not only 
becauſe it would be an aggrivation of their wicked- 
neſs, but becauſe it would conceal their true character, 
and might, therefore, injure fociety. 

A man who apparently lives Without religion, de- 
clares to the world, that he is without virtue, how- 
ever he may otherwiſe conceal his vices : for when 
the obſtacles to virtue are ſurmounted, the obitacles 
to religion are few, What ſhould reſtrain him 1 — 
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has broken the bonds of appetite, from riſing at the 
call of devotion? Will not he, who has accom- 
pliſned a work of difficulty, ſecure his reward at all 
events, when to ſecure it is cafy? Will not he that 
| has paated in the race, ſtretch forth his had to re- 
cetve the prize? 

It may, perhaps, be expected, that from this ge- 
roral centure I faculd except thot?, wio believe that 
-|} r-ligion is tae contrivance of tyranny and cun- 
ning; and that every huraan action which has Dz- 
ITY for its object, is enthuſiaſtic and abſurd. But 
of tlieſe there are few, who do not give other evi- 
dence of their want of virtue, than their neglect of 
religion; and even of this few it mult be acknow- 
| ledges, that they have not equal motives to virtue, 
and therefore to a. that they have not equal virtue, 
is only to affirm that effects are proportionate to their 
cauſes; a propoſition which, I am conſident, no phi- 
loſopher will deny. 

By theſe motives, I do not mean merely the hope 
and hs of future reward and puniſhment z but ſuch 
as ariſe from the exerciſe of religious duties, both in 
public and private, and eſpccially of prayer. 

I know, that concerning the operation and effects 
of prayer, there has becn much doubtful d iſputation, 
in which inaumerable metaphyſical fubtilizs have 
been introduced, and the underſtanding has been 
bewildered in ſophiſtry, and aſtronted wich jargon: 
Thoſe who have no other proots of the fitneſs and 
advantage of prayer than are to be found among 
theſe ſpeculation: » are but little acquainted with the 
practice. 

He who has acquired an mw knowledge 
of this duty, knows that nothing fo forcibly reſtrains 
from ill, as the remembrance of a recent addreſs to 
Heaven for protection and atiiitance. After have 
ing petitioned for power to refit temptation, there is 
fo great an incongruity in not continuing the ſtrug- 
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gle, that we bluſh at the thought, and perſevere, left 
we loſe all reverence for ourſelves. After fervently 
devoting our fouls to God, we ftart with horror at 
immediate apoſtacy: Every act of deliberate wick- 
edneſs is then complicated with hypocrify and ingra- 
titude : it is a mockery of the FaTHER of MERCY ; 
the forfeiture of that peace in which we cloſed 
our addreſs, and a renunciation of the hope that it 
inſpired. | 
or a proof of this, let every man aſk himſelf, as 
an the preſence of © Him who ſcarches the heart,“ 
whether he has never been deterred from prayer, by 
his fondneſs for ſome criminal gratification, which 
he could not with ſincerity profeſs to give up, and 
which he knew he could nct afterwards repeat with- 
out greater compunction. If prayer and immorality 
appear to be thus incompatible, prayer ſhould not 
ſurely be lightly rejected by thoſe, who contend that 
moral virtue is the ſummit of human perfection; nor 
ſhould it be incumbered with ſuch circumſtances, as 
muſt inevitably render it leſs eaſy and leſs frequent: 
It ſhould be conſidered as the wings of the foul, and 
ſhould be always ready, when a ſudden impulſe 
prompts her, to ſpring up to Gop. We ſhould not 
think it always neceſſary to be either in a church or 
in our cloſet, to expreſs joy, love, deſire, truſt, re- 
verence, or complacency, in the fervour of a ſilent 
ejaculation. Adoration, hope, and even a petition, 
may be conceived in a moment; and the defire of 
the heart may aſcend, without words, to © Hi by 
« whom our thoughts are known afar off.” He who 
conſiders himſelf as perpetually in the preſence of the 
ALMIGHTY, need not fear that gratitude or ho- 
mage can ever be ill- timed, or that it is prophane 
thus to worſhip in any circumſtances that are not 
There is no preſervative from vice, equal to this 
habitual and conſtant intercourſe with God ; —_ 
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does any thing equally alleviate diſtreſs, or heighten 
_ proſperity ; in diſtreſs, it ſuſtains us with hope; and 
in proſperity, it adds to every other enjoyment the 
delight of gratitude. 
Let thoſe, therefore, who have rejected religion, 
as they have given up inconteſtible advancages, try 
whether they cannot yet be recovered ; let them re- 
view the arguments by which their judgment has 
been determined, and fee whether they compel the 
aſſent of reaſon; and let thoſe, who, upon this re- 
collection, perceive, that, though they have pro- 
feſſed infidelity, they do indeed believe and tremble, 
no longer ſacrifice happinels to folly, but purſue that 
Wisbom © whoſe ways are pleaſantneſs and 
. peace. 
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Nums. 30. SATURDAY, February 17, 1752. 


Goop Nature. 


I Know that Goon NATURE has, like SocrRaTEs, 
been ridiculed in the habit of Forty; and that 
FoLLY has been dignified by the name of Goon 
NaTuze. But by Goop NaTuRs, I do not mean 
that flexible imbecillity of mind which complies with 
every requeſt, and inclincs a man at once to ac- 
company an acquaintance to a brothel at the expence 
of his health, and to keep an equipage for a wite at 
the expence of his eſtate. Perions of this diſpoſi- 
tion have ſeldom more benevolence than fortitude, 
and frequently perpetrate deliberate cru-Ity. 
In true Goop NaATuRE, there is neither the 
acrimony of ſpleen, nor the ſuilene!'s of malice ; it is 
neither clamorous nor fretful, n-itier eaſy to be 
offended, nor impatient to revenge; it is a tender 
ſenſibility, a participation of tue pains aud pleaſures 
of others; and is, therefore a forcible and conſtant 
D 5 motive, 
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motive, to communicate happineſs, and alleviate 
miſery. 

As human nature is, from whatever cauſe, in 2 
ſtate of great imperfection, it is ſurely to be deſired, 
that a perfun hom it is moſt our intereſt to pleale, 
ſhould not fee more of this imperfection, than we 
do ourſelves, : 

E fhail, perhaps, be told, that © a man of ſenſe 
« can never uſe a woman ill.“ The latter part of 
this propoſition is a phraſe of very extent:ve and va- 
rious ſignification: whether a man of fenſe can © uſe 
« a woman ill, I will not inquire, but I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew, that he may make her extremely 
wretched. 

Perſons of keen penctrotion, and great delica 
of ſentiment, as they mutt neceſſarily be more fre- 
quently offended than others; fo, as a puniſhment 
for the offence, they can inflict more exquiſite pain, 
becauſe they can wound with more poignant reproach : 
and by him whom Goop NAartuRE does not reſtrain 
from retaliating the pain that he feels, the offence, 
whether voluntary or not, will always be thus 
punithed. 

If this puniſhment is ſuffered with ſilence, con- 
fuſion and tears, it is poſſible that the tyrant may re- 
tent; but this, like the remorſe of a murderer, is 
too late; the dread of incurring the ſame anguiſh 
by a like fault, will ſubſtitute for the ſmile of cheer- 
fulneſs, that ſunſhine of beauty, the glocms of 
doubt, ſolicitude, and anxiety. The offence will, 
notwithſtanding, be again repeated; the puniſhment, 
the diſtreſs, and the remorſe will again return; be- 
cauſe error is involuntary, and anger is not reſt rain- 
ed. If the reproach is retorted, and whether it was 
deſerved, becomes the {ubject of debate; the con- 
ſequences are yet more dreadfu] : after a vain attempt 
to ſhew an incongruity, which can no more be per- 
ceived than ſounds by the deaf, the huſband will be 

| Kiſulted 
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infulted for cauſcleſs and capricious diſpleaſure, and 
the wife for folly, perverſeneſs, and obſtinacy. In 
theſe circumſtances, what will become of © the re- 


« fined, the exalted, and the permanent felicity, 


« which alone is worthy of reaſonable beings, and 
« wiich elevated genius only can beitow f ”? 

That this conduct is, by a man of ſenſe, known 
to be wrong, I am content to allow: but it muſt 


alſo be granted, that the diſcernment of wrong is not 


always a propenſity to right ; and that if pain was 
never inflicted, but when it was known to produce 
falutary effects, mankind. would be much more happy 
then they are. 

Goop Naruns, therefore, if intellectual excel- 
lence cannot atone fur the want of it, muſt be ad- 
mitted as the higheft perſonal merit. If, without it, 
Wiſdom is not kind; without it, Folly muſt be 
brutal. Let it, therefore, be once more repeated, 
The quality moſt eſtential to conjugal felicity is 

G NATURE.“ And ſurely, whatever acciden- 
tal difference there may happen to be in the con- 
ceptions or judgment of a huſband and wife, if 
neither can give pain or pleaſure without feeling it 
themſelves, it is eaſy to perceive which ſenſation they 
will concur to product. 3 1 

It may now be exp ed, that I ſhould give ſome 
general rules, by which the Ladies may diſcover the 
diſpoſition of thoſe, by whom they are addreſſed: 
but it is extremely dilficult to detect malevolence 
amidſt the aiſſiduitics of courtſhip, and to diſtinguiih 
the man under that almoſt inſ-rutable diſguiſe, the 
Lover. Good NaTure, however, is not iadica- 
ted by the fulſome ſawning of a perpetual grin, the 
loud laughter which almoit anticipates the jeſt, or 
the conſtant echo of every ſentiment ; neither is it 


fafe to truſt the appearance of proſuſe liberality, or 


buſy officiouſnefs. Let it rather be remarked, how 
the Lover is affected by 8 in which the Lady 
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is not concerned; what is his behaviour to his im- 
mediate dependants, and whether they approach him 
with a flaviſh timidity, or with the cheerful reverence 
of voluntary ſervitude. Is he ever merry at the ex- 
pence of another ; ordoes he ever attempt thus to ex- 
cite mirth in his miſtreſs? Does he mention the ab- 
fent with candour, and behave to thote who are pre- 
fent with a manly complacency ? By a diligent at- 
tendance to theſe circumſtances, perhaps a probable 
_— may be formed of his character. 

o conclude with a general remark, Goon Na- 
TURE is not of leſs importance to ourſelves than ta 
others. The moroſe and petulant firſt feel the 

iſh that they give : Reproach, revilings, and 
invective, are but the overflowings of their own 
inſelicity, and are conſtantly again forced back upon 
their ſource. Sweetneſs of temper is not, indeed, 
an acquired, but a natural excellence; and, there- 
fore, to recommend it to thoſe who have it not, may 
be deemed rather 2n infult than advice. Butlet that 
which in kappier natures is inſtinct, in theſe be 
reaſon ; let them purſu= the ſame conduct, impelled 
by a nobler motive. As the ſourneſs of the crab 
 Inhances the value of the graft, ſo that which on its 
— plant is Goop NaTuRE, will, on a leſs 

indly ftock be improved into VIRruE. No action 
by which others receive pleaſure or pain, is indiffe- 
rent: the Sacred rule, Do that to others which ys 
* would that others ſhould do to you, extends to 
every deed; and . every word ſhall be brought 
into judgment. 
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RELIOION THE FOUNDATION OF CONTENT. 
Nous. 32. SATURDAY, February 24, 1752. 


12 ſub lare Panrpcram 
Cane, ſine aul is ef off '2y 


Sellicitam explicutre frentem. Hom» 


To frugal treats and humble cells, 
With grateful change the wealthy fly, 
Where hc..th-preferving planneſs dweils, 
Far from the carpet's ga ay dye. 
Such ſcenes have charm'd the par gs of care, 
And ſmooth'd the clouded forchcad of — Fa Ax czs. 


Oar the hermit of the mountain Aubukabis, 
which riſes on the eaſt of Mecca, and overlooks the 
city, found one evening a man ſitting penſive and 
alone, within a few paces of his cell. OmMaR re- 

2d him with attention, and perceived that his 


were wild and haggard, and that his body was 


feeble and emaciated: the man alſo ſeemed to gaze 
ſtedfaſtly on OMtanr ; but ſuch was the abſtraction 
of his mind, that his- eye did not immediately take 
cognizance of its object. In the moment of recol- 
lection he ſtarted as from a dream, he covered his 
face in confuſion, and bowed himſelf to the ground. 
« Son of affliction,” faid Omar, © who art thou, 


© and what is thy diſtrets f” © My name,” replied 


the ſtranger, «© is Hassax, and 1 am a native of 
this city: the Angel of adverſity has laid his hand 
« upon me; and the wretch whom thine eye com- 
* paſſionates, thou can'ſt not deliver.” © To de- 
* liver thee,” ſaid OztaR, © belongs to HIM only, 
* * from waom we ſhould receive with humility both 
ood and evil; yet hide not thy life from me; 

the burthen which I cannot remove, I may at 

2 2E enable thee to ſuſtain. Hassan fixed his 
eyes upon the ground, and remained ſome time 
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filent : tien fetching a deep ſigh, he looked up at 
the hermit, and thus complied with his requeſt, 
It is now ſix years, ſince our mighty lord the Ca- 
lph Armarlic, whoſe memory be bleiſed, firft came 
privately to worſhip in the 1wemple of the holy city. 
The bleflings which ke petitioned of the Prephet, as 
the Prophet's vicegerent, he was diligent to dif- 
penſe ; in the intervals of his devotion, therefore, he 
went about the city, reheving diſtreſs and reſtraining 
eſſion: the widow fmil:d under his protection, 
and the weakneſs of age and infancy was ſuſtained 
by his bounty. I, who dreaded no evil but ſicknels, 
and expected no good beyond the reward of my la- 
bour, was ſinging at my work, when ALMALIC en- 
tered my dwelling, He looked round with a tmile 
of complacency; perceiving that though it was 
mean it was neut, and that though I was poor I 
appeared to be content. As his habit was that of a 
pilgrim, I haſtencd to receive him with ſuch hoſpi- 
tality as was in my power; and my cheerfulneſs was 
rather jncreafed than reſtrained by his preſence. 
After he had accepted ſome coffee, he atked me 
many que!iens; and though by my anſwers I al- 
ways endeavcured to excite bim to mirth, yet I per- 
ceived that he grew thoughtful, and eyed me with a 
placid but fixed attention. I ſuſpected that he had 
ſome knowledge of me, and therefore inquired his 
country and his name. Hass Ax,“ faid he, I 
4 have raiſed thy curioſity, and it ihall be ſatisfied; 
© he who now talks with thee is ALMALIC, the ſo- 
« yereizn of the faithful, whoſe feat is the throne of 
« Medina, and whoſe commiſhon is from above.” 
Theſe words ſtruck me dumb with aſtoniſhment, 
though 1 had ſome doubt of their truth: but AI- 
MALiC, throwing back his garment, diſcovered the 
peculiarity of his veit, and put the royal ſignet upon 
his finger. I (co ſtarted up, and was about to 
proſtrate myſelf beiore him, hut he prevented me: 
E Flaseang” 
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* Hassan,” faid he, « forbear; thou art greater 
« than I, and from thee | have at once derived hu- 
mility and wiſdom.” I antwered, © Mock not 
thy ſervant, who is but as a worm beſore thee : 
life and death are in thy hand, and happineſs and 
miſery are the daughters of thy will.” © Hags- 
SAN,” he replied, 1 can no otherwiſe give life 
or happineſs than by not taking them away: thou 
art thyſelf beyond the reach of my bounty, and 
rolleſſed of felicity which I can neither commu- 
nicate nor obtain. My influence cver others, fills 
my boſom with perpetual folicitude and anxiety 
and yet my influence over others extends only to 
their vices, whether I would reward or puniſh. 
By the bow-ftring, I can repreſs violence and 
fraud; and by the delegation of power, I can 
transfer the inſatiable wihes of avarice and ambi- 
tion from one object to another ; but with reſpect 
to virtue, I am impotent : if I could reward it, I 
would reward it in thee. Thou art content, and 
haſt therefore neither avarice nor ambition: to 
« exalt thee, would deſtroy the ſimplicity of thy 
c“ life, and diminiſh that happineſs which I have no 
« power either to increaſe.or to continue.“ He then 


eu kann tg San na aAANE 


roſe up, and commanding me nct to diſcloſe his 


ſecret, departed. 

As ſoon as I recovered from the confuſion and 
aſtoniſhment in which the CaLies left me, I began 
to regret that my behaviour had intercepted his 
bounty; and accuted that cheerfulneſs of folly, which 
was the concomitant of poverty and labour, I now 
repined at the obſcurity of my ſtation, which my 
former inſeniibility bad perpetuated : I neglected my 
labour, becauſe I deſpiſed the reward; I ſpent the 
day in idleneſs, forming romantic projects to recover 
the advantages which 1 had loft; and at night, in- 


D 


ſtead of loſing myſelf in that fweet and refreſhing 


fleep, from Which I uſed to riſe with new health, 
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cheerfulneſs, and vigour, I dreamt of ſplendid habits 


and a numerous retinue, of gardens, palaces, eu- 
nuchs, and women, and waked only to regret the il- 
luſions that had vaniſhed. My health was at length 
impaired by the inquietude of my mind; I fold all my 
moveables for ſubliſtence: and reſerved only a mat- 
traſs, upon which I ſometimes lay from one night to 
another. | 

In the firſt moon of the following year, the 
Cali came again to Mecca, with the ſame fecre- 
Cy, and for the fame purpoſcs. He was willing once 
more to ſee the man, whom he conſidered as deriving 
felicity from himſelf. But he found me, not ſinging 
at my work, ruddy with health, and vivid with cheer- 
Guineſs ; but pale and dejected, fitting on the ground, 
and chewing opium, which contributed to ſubſtitute 
the phantoms of imagination for the realities cf 
greatneſs. He entered with a kind of joyful impa- 
tience in his countenance, which, the moment he 
beheld me, was changed to a mixture of wonder 
and pity. I had often wiſhed for another opportu- 
nity to addreſs the CAI IH; yet I was confounded 
at his preſence, and throwing myſelf at his feet, 1 
laid my hand upon my head, and was ſpeechleſs. 

« Hassan,” faid he, © what canit thou have loft, 

& whoſe wealth was the labour of thy own hand 

* and what can have made thee fad, the ſpring of 
4 whoſe joy was in thy own boſom? What evil 
4 hath befallen thee ? Speak, and if I can remove it, 

* thou art happy. I was now encouraged to look 

up, and I replied, © Let my Lord forgive the 

« preſumption of his ſervant, who rather than utter 

© a fallchood would be dumb for ever. I am be- 

& come wretched by the loſs of that which I never 

4 poſlefied : thou haſt raiſed wiſhes which indeed I 

4 am not worthy thou ſhouldſt fatisfy ; but why 

© ſhould it be thought, that he who was happy in ob- 

« ſcurity and indigence, would not have been ren- 
& dered more happy by eminence and wealth.” 


oY 
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When I had finiſhed this ſpeech, Al MAL Ic ſtood 
ſome moments in ſuſpenſe, and I continued proſtrate 
before him. Hass Ax, ſaid he, I perceive, 
not with indignation but regret, that I miſtook 
thy character; I now diſcover avarice and ambi- 
tion in thy heart, which lay torpid only becauſe 
their objects were too remote to rouze them. I 
cannot, therefore, inveſt thee with authority, be- 
© cauſe I would not ſubject my people to oppreition ; 
and becauſe I would not be compelled to puniſn 
« thee for crimes which I firſt enabled thee to com- 
« mit. But as I have taken from thee that which 
I cannot reftore, I will at leaſt gratify the withes 
« that I excited, leſt thy heart accuſe me of injuſ- 
« tice, and thou continue ſtill a ſtranger to thyſelf. 
« Ariſe, therefore, and follow me.” I ſprung from 
the ground as it were with the wings of an eagle : 
I kiſſed the hem of his garment in an extaſy of grati- 
tude and joy; and when I went out of my houſe, 
my heart leaped as if I had eſcaped from the den of 
a lion. I followed ALMaLiic to the Caravanſera 
in which he lodged ; and after be had fulfilled his 
vows, he took me with him to Medinas He gave 
me an apartment in the Seraglio; I was attended 
by his own ſervants; my proviſions were ſent from 
his own table; and I received every week a ſum 
from his treaſury, which exceeded the moſt romantic 
of my expectations. But I ſoon diſcovered, that no 
dainty was fo taſteful, as the food to which labour 
procured an appetite; no ſlumbers ſo ſweet, as thoſe 
which wearinefs invited; and no time fo well en- 
Joyed, as that in which diligence is expecting its re- 
ward. I remembered theſe enjoyments with regret; 
and while I was ſighing in the midit of ſuperfluities, 
which though they encumbered life, yet I could not 
give up, they were ſuddenly taken away. 

ALMARIC, in the midit of the glory of his king- 
dom,-and in the full vigour of his life, expired = 
nly 
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denly in the bath; ſuch, thou knoweſt, was the def- 
tiny, waich the ALMIGHTY had written upon 
his head. | | 

His fon AvButEcER, wid ſucceeded to the 
throne, was incenſed againtt me, by ſome who re- 

arded me at once with contempt and envy : he 
adden ichdreu my penſion, and commanded that 
I ſhould be expelled the palace; a command which 
my enemies exccuted with fo muck rigour, that with- 
in twelve hours | found myialf in the ſtreets of Me- 
dina, indigent and friendlets, expoſed to hunger and 
derilion, with all the habits of luxury, and all the 
ſenſibility of pride. O!] let not thy heart deſpite 
me, thou wem experience has not taught, that it is 
miſery to joſe that which it is not happineſs to pot- 
ſeſs. O! tat for me, this leilon had not been writ- 
ten on the tablets of PROVIDENCE | I have travelled 
from Medina to Mecca; but I cannot fly from my- 
felf. How different are the ſtates in which I have 
been placed! the remembrance of both is bitter; for 
the pleaſure of neither can return. HAss Ax having 
thus ended his {tory, ſmote his hands together, aud 
looking upward burſt into tears. 

Omar, having waited till this agony was paſt, 
went to him, and taking him by the hand, „ My 
t“ fon,” ſaid he, © more is yet in thy power than 
& ALMALIC could give, or AU2UREKER take away. 
The leſſon of thy life tie Zropaet has in mercy 
« appointed me to explain. | 

Thou watt once content with poverty and la- 
“ bour, only becauſe they were become habitual, 
& and eaſe and ailuence were placed beyond thy 
* hope; for when eaſe and ailuence approached 
_ © thee, thou wait content with poverty and labour 
4 no more. That waich then became the object 
Was alſo the bound of thy hope; and he, whoſe 
«& utmoſt hope is diſappointed, muſt inevitably be 
* wretched, If thy ſupreme deſire had been the de- 


« lights 
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lights of Paradiſe, and thou hadſt believed that by 
the tenor of thy lie theſe delights had been ſecu- 
red, as more could not have been given thee, thou 
wouldit not have regretted that leis was not oflere 
ed. The content which was once ey Joxed was 
but the lethargy of = foul! ; and the diſtreſs which 
is now ſuffered, wil! but quicken it to action.— 
Depart, therefore, and be thanktrnl for all things: 
put thy tru? in Hun. who alone can gratity tue 
wiln cf reaion, and tatisly th LY foul with cocd : 
fix thy hope ry unt portion, in compariſon of 
vehich the world is as the drop of the bucket, and 
the duſt of the balance. Return, my ſon, to thy 
* thy food ſnall be * mn nnd 7 
e:r ſhall be ſweet: to thy 05 ent alſo will | 
ade d ability, whe it ©. es nat upon that 
which is poſſeſied upon earta, but upon that which 
is expected in HEAVEN.” 
HassAx, upon waoſe mind the Angel of inflrec= 
tion impreſſed the counts of O nad hatencd to 
proſtrate himſelſ in che temple of the Frophet. Peace 
dawned upon his mind like the radiance of the morn- 
ing: he returned to his labour with cheerfulneſs ; 
his dromien became fervent aud habitual ; and the 
latter days of HassAx were happicr dun Un; firſt. 
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ExXxXTRAVAGANCE. 


Nous. 34. SATURDAY, March 3, 1753. 


* 


Has toric: Fata exe2it gleria ence Jo *. 


Such fate purſu's the votacics af praiſe. 
T0 the Ap vENTUR ER. 
SIR, Flect-Prijan, Feb. 24. 


To a benevolent diſpoſi ition, every ſtate of life 
Will afford ſome onp3:unitics of contributing to the 
welfare of mankind, Opulence and ſplendor are 
enabled to diſpel the cloud of adverſity, to dry up the 
tears of tie widow and the orphan, and to increaſe 
the felicity of all around them: their example will 
animate virtue, an retard the progreis of vice. And 
even indig-1ce an obſcurity, though without power 
to confer ppineſs, may at I22it prevent miſery, and 
apprize thoſe who are blinded by their 8 that 
are on the brin« of irremediable calami 

ied, therefore, with the thought of recovering 
others from that folly which has embittered my own 
days, I have preſumed to addreſs the ADVENTURER 
from the dreary manſions of wretchedneſs and deſ- 
pair, of which the gates are ſo wonderfully conſtruct- 
ed, as to fly open for the rec-ption of ſtrangers, though 
they are impervious as a ro of adamant to ſuch as 

are within them: 


===mmePacilis d ſcenſus Averni z 

Nees arque dias patet atri janua Ditis : 

Sed revIcare grudum, ſuperaſque evadere ad auras, 

Hee opus bic labor eft. Vines 


The gates of hell are open aight and day 

Smooth the deicent, and ealy is the way: 

But to return a d view the cheerful tkies ; | 

In this the tail and miglity labour lies. Dua rox. 


ouffer 
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Suffer me to acquaint you, Sir, that I have glit- 
tered at the ball, and ſparkled in the circle; that I 
have had the happineſs to be the unknown favourite 
of an unknown lady at the maſquerade, have been 
the delight of tables of the firit faſhion, and the envy 
of my brother beaux; and to deſcend a little lower, 
it is, I believe, ſſ ill remembered, that Meſſrs. Ve- 
lours and d' Eſpagne ſtand indebted for a great part 
of their prefent influence at Guildhall, to the ele- 
gance of my ſhape, and the graceful freedom of my 
Carriage. 


-d gue p clara et proſpera tanti, 
Ut rebus lætis par fit nm watorum ! | Jvv. 


See the wild purchaſe of the bold and vain, 
Waere every bliſs is bought w.i equal pain! 


As I entered into the world very young, with an 
elegant perſon and a large eftate, it was not long be- 
fore I diſentangled myſelf from the ſhackles of reli- 
gion; for I was determined to the purſuit of pleaſure, 
which according to my notions conſiſted in the unre- 
ſtrained and 2 gratifications of every paſſion 
and every appetite; and as this could not be obtained 
under the frowns of a perpetual dictator, I conſidered 
religion as my enemy; and proceeding to treat her 
with contempt and deriſion, was not a little delight- 
ed, that the unfaſhionableneſs of her appearance, and 
the unanimated uniformity of her motions, afforded 
frequent opportunities for the fallies of my imagt- 
nation. 
Conceiving now that I was ſufficiently qualified to 
laugh away ſcruples, I imparted my remarks to thoſe 
among my female favourites, whoſe virtue I intended 
to attack; for I was well aſſured, that pride would 
be able to make but a weak defence, when religion 
was ſubverted; nor was my ſucceſs below my ex- 


pectation : the love of pleaſure is too „ im- 
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planted in the female breaſt, to ſuffer them ſcrupu- 
louſly to examine the validity of arguments deſigned 
to weaken reitraint; all are eaſily led to believe, that 
whatever thvrarts their inclination muſt be wrong: 
little more, therefore, was required, than by the ad- 
dition of ſome circumſtance, and the exaggeration 
of others, to make merriment ſupply the place of 
demonſtration; nor was I ſo ſenſcleſs as to ofter ar- 
guments to ſuch as could not attend to them, and 
with whom a repartee or catch would more effectu- 
ally anſwer the fame purpoſe. This being eſſected, 
there remained only © tie dread of the world:“ but 
Rox ax A ſoared too high, to think the opinion of 
others worthy her notice; LAT frTfA feemed to think 
of it only to declare, that „if all het hairs were 
« worlds,“ ſhe ſhould reckon them “ well loſt for 
« love;” and PASTORELLA foncly conceived, that 
ſhe could dwelltor ever bythe ſide of a bubbling foun- 
tain, content witii her ſwain and ficecy care; without 
conſidering that ſtillneſs and folitude can afford ſatis- 
faction only to innocence. 

kt is not the deſire of new acquiſitions, but the 
glory of conqueſts, that fires the ſoldier's breaſt; as 
indeed the town is ſeldom worth much, when it has 
ſuffered the devaſtations of a {i=ge ; io that though I 
did not openly declare the eifects of my own prow- 
eſs, which is forbidden by the laws of honour, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that I was very folicitous to bury my 
reputation, or to hinder a:cidental diſcoveries. To 
have gained one victory, is an inducement to hazard 
a ſecond engagement: and though the fucreſs of the 
general ſhould be a reafon for increafing the itrength 
of the fortification, it becomes, with many, a pre- 
tence for an immediate ſurrender, under the notion 
that no power is able to withſtand fo formidable an 
adverſary; while others brave the danger, and taink 
it mean to ſurrender, and daſtardiy to fly. MELISSA, 
indeed knew better; and though ſhe could not boaſt 

the 
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the anathy, ſteadineſs, and inflexibility of a Cato, 
wanted not the more prudent virtue of Scipio, ard 
gained the victory by declining the conteſt, 

You mult not, however, imagine, that J was, 
during this ſtate of abandoned libertinitm, fo full 
convinced of the fitneſs of my own conduct, as to 
be free from unealine!s. I knew very well, that I 
might juitly be deemed the peſt of fociety, * that 
fuch proceedings muſt termi: nate in the defirudtion of 
ray health and fortune ; 3 but to admit touphts of this 
kind was to live upon the rack: I fed, therefore, to 
the regions of mirth and jollity, as they are called, 

aud endeavour ed with burgundy, and a continual 
rotation of company, to free myiclf from the pangs 
of reflection. From cheſe or gits we frequently ſal- 
lied forth in queſt of adventures, to the no ſmall ter- 
ror and conſternation of all the fober ſtragglers that 
came in our way: and though vie never in jured, like 
cur illuſtrious progenitors, the Mchoc! ce, either life 
or limbs; yet we have in the midit of Covent-gar- 
den buried a taylor, who had been troubleſome to {ome 
of our fine gentlemen, beneath a heap of cabbage- 
leaves and ſtalks, with this conceit, 


Satiz te caule quem fem} er cup iti. 


Glut yourſelf with cabbage, of which you bare . bꝛen greedy. 


There can be no reaſon for mentioning the com- 
mon exploits of breaking windows and bruifi nz the 
watch; unleſs it be to tell you of the device of pro- 
ducing before the juſtice broken lanthorns, which have 
been paid for a hundred times: or their appearances 
with patches on their heads, under pretence of being 
cut by the ſword that wis never drawn: nor need 
ſay any thing of the more formidable attack of ſturdy 
chairmen, armed with poles; by a flight firoke of 

wic! * the pride of Ned Revel's face was at once 


laid flat, and that effected in an inſtant, which its 
molt 
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moſt mortal foe had for years aſſayed in vain, I 
ſhall paſs over the accidents that attend attempts to 
ſcale windows, and endeavours to diſlodge figns from 
their hooks: there are many hair-breadth ſcapes, 
befides thoſe in the © imminent deadly breach; 
but che rake's life, though it be equally hazardous 
with that of the ſoldier, is neither accompanied with 
preſent honour nor with pleaſing retypſpect : ſuch is 
and ſuch ought to be the — between the 
enemy and the preſerver of his country. 

Amidſt ſuch giddy and thoughtleſs extravagance, 
it will not ſeem ſtrange, that I was often the dupe 
of coarſe flattery. When Monſ. L' Allonge aſſured 
me, that I thruſt quart over arm better than any 
man in England, what could I lefs than preſent him 
with a ſword that colt me thirty pieces? I was 
bound for a hundred pounds for 'Tom Trippet, be- 
cauſe he had declared that he would dance a minuet 
with any man in the three kingdoms except myſelf. 
But I often parted with money againſt my inclina- 
tion, either becauſe I wanted the reſolution to refuſe, 
or dreaded the appellation of a niggardly fellow ; 
and I may be truly ſaid to have ſquandered my eſtate, 
without honour, without friends, and without plea- 
ſure. The laſt may, perhaps, appear ſtrange to men 
unacquainted with the maſquerade of life: 1 de- 
ceived others, and J endeavoured to deceive myſelf : 
and have worn the face of pleaſantary and gaiety, 
while my heart ſuffered the moſt exquiſite torture. 

By the inſtigation and encouragement of my 
friends, I became at length ambitious of a ſeat in 
. pariiament ; and accordingly ſet out for the town of 

Wallop in the weſt, where my arrival was welcomed 
by a thouſand throats, and I was in three days ſure 
of a majority: but after kinking out one hundred 
and fifty hogſheads of wine, and bribing two-thirds 
of the corporation twice over, I had the mortifica- 


tion 
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tion to find, that the borough had been before ſold 
to Mr. Courtly. 
In a life of this kind, m y fortune, though conſider- 
able, was preſently Gckpaled; and as the attraction 
grows more ſtrong the nearer any body approaches 
the earth, when once a man begins to link into 
poverty, he falls with velocity always increating z 
every ſupply is purchaſed at a higher and higher 
price, an every office of kindneſs obtained with 
greater and greater difficulty. Having now ac- 
quainted you with my ſtate of elevation, I ſhall, it 
* encourage the continuance of my correſpon- 

dence, ſhew you by what ſteps I deſcended from a 
ficit floor in Pall-Iall 1 » my preſent habitation, 

I am, SIR, 
T | Your } — eus 


MIS ARGYT RUS. 


AcTive LiIrE PREFERABLE TO SOLITUDE, 
Nuns. 38. SaTurDaY, March 17, 1753. 
Ev PR 2 9 4 To place. T> Jeoi; © 044042v £X0bueny * 68. · 
„ Yiokan, 676 2 A l.. 

PYTHAG. ap. Loncin. 


Pythagoras being aſked in what man could reſemble 


the n, vrais juitly anfwered, © In 2 — 
and truth.“ 


In the Perſian chronicle of the five kackdred and 
thirteenth year of tie FlEiIGYRA, 
it is thus written. 


Of the Letter cf Coskou the Iman. 
Ir pleaſed our mighty ſovereign ABAS Car AS- 


CAN, from whom the kings of the earti derive ho- 
nour and dyninion, to fet "Mirza his icrvant over 
the province of Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, 

Vol. II. L. 


tus 
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the balance of diſtribution was ſuſpended with im- 
partiality z and under his adminiſtration the weak 
were protected, the learned received honour, and 
the diligent became rich: Mirza, therefore, was 
beheld by every eye with coraplacency, and every 
tongue pronounced bleſſings upon his head. But it 
was obſerved that he derived no joy from the bene- 
fits which he diffuſ:d: he became penſive and me- 
lancholy; he fpent his leiſure in folitude; in his pa- 
hace he 2 motionleſs upon a fofa ; and when he went 
cut, his walk was flow, and his eyes were fixed upon 
the ground: he applied to the buiinefs of ſtate with 
reluctaice ; and refolved to relinquiih tae toil of 
government, of which he could no longer enjoy the 
reward. 


He, therefore, obtained permiſſion to approach 
the turone of our fovercign; and being aſked what 
was his requeit, he made this reply: © May the 
Lord of the world forgive the flave whom he has 
„ honoured, if Mirza preſume again to lay the 
« bounty of ABBas at his feet. Thou haſt given 
me the dominion of a country, fruitſul as the 
« gxrd-ns of Damaſcus; and a city, glorious above 
all oca-rs, except that only which reflects the 
« fplendor of tay preſence. But the longeſt life 
is a period ſcarce ſufficient to prepare for death: 
« all other buſineis is vain and t. ivial, as the 
<« toil of emmets in the path of the traveller under 
«© whole foot they periih for ever; and all enjoy- 
ment is unſubitantial and evaneſcent, as the 
© colours of the bow that appears in the interva! 
“ of a ſtorm. Suffer me, therefore, to prepare tor 
the approach of eternity; let me give up my 
« tou! to meditation: let ſolitude and fileace ac- 
« quaint me with the myſteries of devotion; let me 
« forget tac world, and by the world be forgo ten, 
till the mo ment arrives, in whic: the veil cf etcr- 
& nity wall fall, and I wall be fuund at the bar of 


\ | * Te 
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the ALMIGHTY.” MZA then bowed him- 
telf to the earth, and ſtood ſilent. 

By the command of AzBas it is recorded, that at 
theſe words he trembled upon that throne, at the 
footſtool of which the ds pays homage: he 
looked round upon his nobles; but every counte- 
nance was pale, and ev oye was upon the earth. 
No man opened his mouth; and the hag firſt broke 
tilence, after it had — near an hour. 

« MtrzA, terror and doubt are come upon me. 
„am alarmed, as a man who ſuddenly perceives 
© that he is near the brink of a precipice, and is 
« urged forward by an irreſiſtible force: but yet I 
„knew not, whether my danger is a reality or a 
« dream. 1 am as thou art a reptile of the earth; 
my liſe is a moment, and eternity, in which days 
& and years and ages are nothing, eternity is before 
« me, for which I allo ſhould but by 
« whom then muſt the Faithful be governed ? BY 
« thoſe only who have no fear of judgment? by 
© thoſe onl; 7 waoſe life is brutal, becauſe like brutes 
they do not conſider that they ſhall die? Or who, 
« indeed, are the Faithful? Fx the buſy multitudes, 
that croud the city, in a ſtate of perdition? and is 
< the cell of the Derviſe alone the gate of Paradiſe ? 
To all, the life of a Derviſe is not poſſible: ta 
<« all, therefore, it cannot be a duty. Depart to 
« the houſe which has in this city been prepared for 
<« thy reſidence: I will e the reaſon of 
<« requeſt; and may he who illumĩnates the mind of 
„the humble, enable me to determine with wiſ- 
„ dom.” 

Mirza departed ; and on the — 
received no command, he again an — * 
dienee, and it was granted. hen —＋ entered the 
royal preſence, his countenance was more cheerful; 
he drew a letter from his boſom, and having kifſed 
it, he preſented it with his right hand. My lord,“ 


KL 3 faid 
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ſaid he, © I have learned by this letter, which I re- 
« ceived from Cosrou the Iman, who now ſtands 
te before thee, in what manner life may be beſt im- 
« proved. I am enabled to lock back with plea- 
e fure, and forward with hope; and I fhall now 
e rejoice ſtill to be the ſhadow of thy power at 
« 'Tauris, and to keen) thoſe honours which I fo 
ce lately withed to re!:1gn.”” The king, who had 
Eitened to Mirza with a mixture of ſurprize and 
curioſity, immediately gave the letter to Coskov, 
and commanded that it mould be read. The eyes of 
tae court were at once turned upon the hoary fage, 
whoſe countenance was ſuſſuſed with an honeſt 
bluſh; and it was not withcut ſome heſitation that 
he read theſe words: 9 | 
« To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of ABBAs our 
*< mighty Lord has honoured with dominion, be 
e everlaſting health! When I heard thy purpole to 
« withdraw the bleſſings of thy government from 
« the thoulands of Tauris, my heart was wounded 
« with the arrow of affliction, and my eyes became 
% dim with forrow. Put who ſnall ſpeak before 
« the king, when he is troubled; and who fhall 
« boaſt of knowledge, when he is diſtreſſed by 
% doubt? To thee 1 will relate the events of my 
youth, which thou hai: renewed before me; and 
e thoſe truths which they taught me, may the Pro- 
« phet multiply to the. 
Under the inſtrustion of the phyſician Alu- 
„ za, I obtained an carly knowledge of his art. 
« To thoſe uno were fmitten with diſeaſe, I could 
„ adminiſter plants, which the fun has impregnated 
4 vith the ſpirit of health. But the ſcencs of pain, 
« languor, and mortality, which were p-rpetually 
ce riſing before me, made me often tremble fur my- 
« (elf. I faw Uthe grave open at my feet: I de- 
« termined, therefore, to contempl ite only the re- 
&« gions beyond it, and to deſpiſe every acquiiition 
—_— « waich 
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waich I could not keep. I conceived an opimot:, 
_ as there was no merit but in voluntary p- 
erty, and ſilent meditation, thoſe who deſired 
money were not proper objects of buunty, and 
that by all who were proper obgerts of bounty, 
money was defpifed. I therefore buried mine in 
the earth; an renouncing loclety, 1 wandered 
into a wild and iequeſtered part of the count 
my dwelling was a cave by the ſide of a hill, 
drank: the running water from the f. pring, and 
eat ſuch fruits and herbs as I could find. Io in- 
ercaſe the auſterity of my life, I frequently watch- 
ed all night, fittings at the entrance of the cave 
with my face to the eaſt, reſigning myſelf to the 
ſecret influences of the Prophet, and expecting 


my nocturnal vigil, juſt 28 I perceived the ho- 
rizon clow at the a approach of the fun, the power 
of ſleep became irrelifci>le, and I fank under it. 
SY 4 myſelf ſtill ſetting at the entrance of 
« my cell; that the dawn increaſed ; and that as I 
© looted earneſſly for the firſt beam of day, a dark 
<« ſpot appeared to intercept it, I perceived that it 
« was in motion; it incrcaf:4 in {ize as it drew 
4 near, and at length I diſcovered it to be an eagle. 
« I ſtill kept my eye fixed ſteadfaſtly upon it, and 
« ſaw it alight at a ſmall diſtance, where 1 now 
« defcriel a fox, whoſe two ſore- legs appeared to 
« be broken. Before this fox thc cat le lid part of 
« 2 kid, which ſhe had brought in her talous, and 
t then "diſappeared. When I awaked 1 hid my 
* forchead upon the ground, and bleſted the Pro- 
« phet for the inſtruction of the morning. I re- 
« viewed my dream, and faid thus to niytelf: Cos- 
« Rou, thou haſt done well to renoune the tumult, 
„ the buſineſs, and the vanities of life; but thou 
„ hait as yet only done it in part: tiou art ſtill 
every day buſted in the ſearch of food; ty mind 
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2 is not wholly at reſt, neither is thy truſt in Pro- 
«© FIDENCE a. What art thou taught by 
* this viſion? If thou haſt ſcen an eagle commiſſion- 
« ed by Heaven to feed 2 fox that is lame, ſhal! 
“ not the hand of HEAVEN alſo ſupply thee with 
food; when that which prevents thee from pro- 
« curing it for thyiclf, is not neceſſity but devo- 
« tion? I was now fo confident of a miraculous 
« ſupply, that I neglected to walk out for my re- 
« paſt, which, akes the firit day, I expected with: 
an impatience that left me — power of atten |- 
ing to any other object: this impatience, how- 
ever, I laboured to ſuppreſs, and perſiſted in y 
« reſolution: but my eyes at length began to fail 
« me, and my knees ſmote each other; I threw 
« myſelf backward, and hoped my weakneſs would 
* foon increaſe to inſenſibility. Put I was ſuddenly 
te rouzed by the voice of an invitible being, who 
pronounced theſe words; Cosrov, I am the 
Angel who, by the command of the ALMIGH Ss. 

have regiſtered the thoughts of thy heart, which I 
am now commiſſioned to reprove. While thou 
waſt attempting to become wife above that which is 
revealed, thy folly has perverted the inſtruction 
which was vouchſafed thee. Art thou diſabled as 
the Fox ? Faſt thou not rather the powers of the 
Fagle? Ariſe, let the Eagle be the object of thy 
emulation. To pain and ſickneſs, be thou again 
the meſſenger of eaſe and health. Virtue is not 
reſt, but action. If thou doſt * to man, as an 
evidence of thy love to GOD, virtue will be 

exalted from moral to divine; and that happineſs 
which is the pledge of Paradiſe, will be thy reward 
upon earth. 

« At theſe words I was not Icfs aſtoniſhed than 
« if a mountain had been overturned at my feet; 
« I humbled myſelf in the duſt: I returned to the 
« city; I dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, 4 
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I became rich. My ſkill in reſtoring health to 


« the body, gave me frequent opportunities of 
« curing the diſeaſes of the foul. I put on the ſa- 
e cred veſtmenis; I grew eminent beyond my me- 
© rit; and it was the pleaſure of the king that 1 
„ thould ſtand before him. Now, therefore, be 
© not offended; I boaſt of no knowledge that I 
« have not received x as the fands of the deſert 
drink up the drops of rain, or the dew of the 
morning; fo do alfo, who am but duſt, imbibe 
the inſtructions of the Prophet. Believe then that 
it is he who tells thee, all knowledge is prophane, 
which terminates in thyſelf; and by a life waſted 


N 


When the gates of Paradiſe are thrown open be- 
« fore thee, thy mind ſhall be irradiated in a mo- 
« ment: here thou canſt little more than pile 
“ error upon error; there thou ſhalt build truth 
< upon truth. Wait, therefore, for the glorious 
ce viſion; and in the mean time emulate the Eagle. 
« Much is in thy power; and, therefore, much is 
« expected of thce. Though the 1 
* can give virtue, as a prince, thou maye 

« 1 to . who act —2 
motive than immediate Op : thou 
« canſt not produce the principle, but mayeſt en- 
« force the practice. The relief _ —_ is 
« equal, whether they receive it from oſtentation 


« or charity; and the effect of example is the fame, 


e whether it be intended to obtain the favour of 
„ GOD or man. Let thy virtue be thus diffuſed : 
« 2nd if thou believeſt with reverence, thou ſhalt 


« be accepted above. Farewell. May the ſmile 


* —— in 822 of Heavens, 
be upon thee ! and againſt thy name in the vo- 
lume of His will, may happineſs be written!“ 
The King, whole doubts like thoſe ef Mirza 
were now removed, looked up with a ſmile that 


E & commu- 


in ſpeculation, little even of this can be gained. 
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communicated the joy of his mind. He diſmiſſed 
the prince to his government; and commanded 
tact: events to be recorded, to the end that poſte- 
rity may know, © that no life is plealing to GOD, 
but that which is u{cful to Mankind! bs 


SLEEP, 
Nums. 39. Tuesrar, March 20, 1753. 


oben, einge asd fare, 75 Y op abi 
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AvTjperic; nba TIC Hort. 
Pallas pour d ſweet C uinbers n his ul; 
And baimy drearas, the gift or tt reo, | 
Cala d ail his buns, 224 banich'd all is woes, Porz. 


I. day did not produce freſh inflonces of the 

ngratitus de of mankind, we might, perhaps, be at 
a loſs, way fo liberal and impartial a benefactor as 
SLEEP, ſhould meet wi h fo few hiſtorians or pane- 

yrifts. Writers are fo totally abforded by the 
buſineſs of the day, as never to turn their attention 
to that power, Wheſe officious hand fo feafonably 
ſuſpends the burdien of life; and vrithout Whole in- 
terpoſition, man would not be able to endure the 
tatizue of labour however rewarded, cr the ſtruggle 
with oppoſition however ſucceſaful. 

Night, though ſhe divides to many the longeſt 
part of life, and to almoſt all the moit innocent and 
happy, is yet unthankfully neglected, except by thoſz 
who pervert her gifts. 

The aſtronomere, indeed, expect her with impa- 
tience, and felicitate themſelves upon her arrival: 
FoNTENELLE has not failed to celebrate her praiſes; 
and to chide the fun for hiding from his view the 
worlds, which he imagines to appear in _ con- 
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fellation. Nor have the poets been always de- 
ficient in her praiſes: MIL Tod has obſerved of the 
Night, that it is © the pleaſant time, the cool, the 
* intent.” | 

Theſe men may, indeed, well be expected to pay 
particular homage to Night; ſince they are indebte 
to her, not only for ceſſation of pain, but increaſe 
of pleaſure; not only for lumber, but for know- 
ledge. But the greater part of her avowed votaries 


are the ſons of luxury; who appropriate to feltivity 


the hours deſigned for reſt; who contider the reign 
of pleaſure as commencing when day begins to with- 
draw her buſy multitudes, and c to diſſipate at- 
tention by intruſive and unwelcome variety; who 
begin to awake to joy, when the reſt of the world 
finks into inſenſibility; and revel in the foft efluence 
of flattering and artificial lights, which “ more 
te ſhadowy ſet off the face of things. 

Without touching upon the fatal coniequences of 
a cuſtom, which, as Ramazzint obſerves, will be 
for ever condemned, and for ever retained; it may 
be obſerved, that however Sleep may be put of 
from time to time, yet the demand is of fo impor- 
tunate a nature, as not to remain long unfatished ; 
and if, as ſome have done, we conſider it as tlie tax 
of life, we cannot but obſerve it as a tax that muſt 
be paid, unleſs we could ceaſe to be men; for Alex- 
ander declared, that nothing convinced him that he 
was not a Divinity, but his not being able to live 
without Sleep. 

To hve without Sleep in our preſent fluctuating 
fate, however deſirable it might ſeems to the lady in 
CLELIA, can furely be the with only of the young 
or the ignorant; to every one elſe, a perpetual vigil 


will appear to be a ſtate of wretchedneſs, ſecond only 


| Sleep 
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Sleep is neceſſary to the happy, to prevent ſatiety, 
and to endear kife by 2 n and 5 
miſerable, to relieve them by intervals of quiet. 
Life is to moſt, ſuch as could not be endured with- 
out frequent intermiſſions of exiſtence : Hou, 
therefore, has thought it an office worthy of the 
goddeſs of witdom, 1 to lay Ulyſles aſleep when land- 
ed on Phæacia. 

It is related of BAxRETIER, whoſe early advan-- 
ces in literature ſcarce any human mind has equal- 
led, that he ſpent twelve hours of the four and 

nty in Sleep: yet this appears, from the bad 
ſtate of his health, and the ſhortneſs of his life, to 
have been too ſmall a reſpite for a mind fo vigorouſly 
and intenſely employed: "Þ is 96 tis roman there- 
fore, that he did — his mind leſs, and his 
body more; ſince by this means it is highly pro- 
bable, that though he would not then have aſtoniſhed 
with the blaze of a comet, he would yet have ſhone 
with the permanent radiance of a fixed ſtar. 

Nor thould it be objected, that there have been 
many men who daily ſpent fifteen or fixteen hours in 
ſtudy : for by ſome of whom this is reported, it has 
never been done; others have done it for a ſhort 
time only ; and of the reſt it appears that they em- 
ployed their minds in ſuch operations _ _—_— 


neither celerity nor ſtrength, in the low drudg 
collating copics, — authorities, abel 
dictionariee, or accum compilations 

Men of ſtudy and i 


too great a part their life in a tate of | 
t theſe defiers of. Sleep ſeem not to re- 
member, that though it. muſt 1 
they are crawling about before the break of day, it 
can feldom be faid that they are perfectiy awake; 


they exhauſt no ſpirits, and require no repaixs ; but 
lie torpid as a toad in marble, or at leaſt are known 
* 
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to live only by an inert and ſluggiſh loco-motive fa- 
culty, and may be faid, like 2 wounded laake, to 
« drag their {low length along.” 
Man has beea long known among philoſophers, 
lation of the — n, or epitome of 
reat and 
detail- 


two oh fles | tall be ranged uh that as 
the total quantity of light and darkneis alloted 
in the courſe of the year to every region of the 
is the fame, though diſtributed at various 
and in different portions ; fo, perhaps, to each 


individual of the human ſpecies, nature has ordain-- 
ed the fame 8 of wakefulneſs and fleep 3 


| The poets are — well affected to n ts 
men who think with vigour, they require reſpite 
from thought ; and glad y retign themſelves to that 
gentle power, who not only beſtows reſt, but fre- 
quently leads them to happier regions, where patrons. | 
are always kind,. and audiences are always candid,. | 

where they are feaſted in the bowers of imagination, 
and crowned. with flowers diveſted of their pickles, 
and laurels of. unfading verdure. 

The more refined and ating part of man 
kind, who take wide ſurveys of. the wilds of life, 
who fee the innumerable terrors and diſtreſſes that 
are perpetually preying on the heart: of man, and 
diſcern-with unhappy perſpicui 22 calamities yet latent 
in their cauſes, are glad to c! 
gloomy proſpect, and lets in a ſhort — as. 

E 6 remem-- 
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remembrance of others miſerics and their owns 
'The hero has no higher hope, than that, after 
having routed legions after legions, and added ki 

dom to kingdom, he ſhall retire to milder happine®, 
and cloſe his days in focial feſtivity. The wit or 
the ſage can expect no greater happinefs, than 
that, after having haraſſed his reaſon in deep re- 
fearches, and — Sor his fancy in boundlefs excur- 
| 11 link at night in the tranquillity of 

=_ 

The poets, among all thoſe that enjoy the bleſſings 
of Sleep, have been leaſt aſhamed to acknowledge 
their 0.49 56h How much STaTius conſidered 
the evils of life as aſſuaged and ſoftened by the balm 
of ſlumber, we may diſcover by that pathetic invo- 
cation, which he poured out in his waking nights: 
and taat CowLEy, among the other felicities of his 
darling folitude, did no forget to number the privi- 
lege of eeping without diſturbance, we may learn 
from the rank that he affigns among the gifts of na- 
hare to the poppy 3 which is ſcattered,” ſays he, 

« over the fields of corn, that off the nendk of man 
« may be eaſily ſatisfied, and that bread and fleey 
4 may © be together. 
Si quis inviſum Cereri benign 
Me putat ger men, vehementer errat ; 
Illa me in homes recipit libenter 
Fertilis agri. 


Mequ 2 — ful per omnes 

2 mundo Dea ſporgit oras ; 

Creſcite, O! dixit, duo magna ſujten- 
| tacula vitæ. 

Carpe, mortalis, mea dona lætus, 

Carpe, nec plantas alias require, 

vcd ſatur * fatur et ſoporis, 


tera ſperne. 
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He wildly errs who thinks I yield 
Precedence in the well-cloath'd field, 
Tho' mix'd with what I grow: 
Imlulgent Ceres knew my worth, 
And to adorn the teeming earth, 

She bade the Porpr blow. 


Nor vainly gay che ſight to pleaſe, 
But bleſt with power mankind to eaſe, 
The Goddeſs ſaw me riſe : 
«© Thrive with the life-fupporting grain, 
She cry'd, © the ſolace of the ſwain, 
« The cordial of his eyes. 


* Scize, happy mortal, ſeize the good; 
« My hand fupplics thy fleep and food, 
« And makes thee truly bleſt: 
_« Vith plenteous meals enjoy the day, 
In flumbers pals the night away. 
And leave to fate the reſt. C. B. 


Sleep, therefore, as the chief of all earthly blef. 


fings, is juitly appropriated to induſtry and temper- 


ance; the refreſning reſt, and the peaceful night, are 
the portion only of him who lies down weary with 
honeſt labour, and free from the fumes of indigeſted 


luxury; it is the juſt doom of lazineſs and gluttony, 


to be inactive without eaſe, and drowſy without 
tranquillity. 9s 

Sleep has been often mentioned as the image of 
death; „ fo like it,“ fays Sir THOMAS Brown, 
« that I dare not truſt it without my prayers: their 
reſemblance is, indeed, apparent and ftrixing ; they 
both, when they ſeize the body, leave the foul at 
liberty; and wiſe is he that remembers of both, that 
| they can be ſafe and happy only by VIRTVE. 
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ExXxXTRAVAGANCE. 


Nuxs. 41. TokspAv, March 27, 1753. 


Si mutavile patus 


Eft li, comfoliis, non curribus, utere noftwis, - | 
wn: potesy et ſclidis etiomnum ſedibus auſtas ; 
Dumue male optatos nerdum fremis inſcius axtte Ovid» 


ome THY attempt forſake, 
And not my chariot but my counſel take; 
While y-t ſecucely on the carth you tand; 
Nor touch the horſes with too raſh a hand. ADD150N» 


To the ADVENTURER. 
'$IR, Fleet, March 24. 


I NOW fend you the Rad of my ſtory; which 
had not been ſo long delayed, if I could have brought 
myſelf to imagine, > hs any real unpatience was felt 
for the fate of MisaRcyRUs; who has travelled no 
unbeaten track to miſery, and conſequently can pre- 
11828 only with ſuch incidents as occur in 
You have ſeen me, Sir, in the zenith of my glory; 
the kindly warmth of an a!l-ch 
fun, but, like another Phaeton, ſcorching and blaſting 
every thing round me. I ſha!l proceed, therefore, to 
wits. Ark paſs as rapidly as poſſible through 
remaining viciffitudes of my life. 
When I firſt began to be in want of money, I 
made no doubt of an immed ate ſupply. The newſ- 
papers were perpetually offering directions to men, 
who ſeemed to have no other bu:ineſs than to gather 
heaps of gold for thoſe who place their ſupreme fe- 
licity in ſcattering it. I poited away, therefore, to 
one of theſe tes, who by his propofals ſeemed 
to deal in thoufands ; and was not a little chagrined 
w kind, that this general benefactor would have nc- 
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ming to do with any larger ſum than thirty pounds, 


nor would venture that without a joint note from my- 


ſelf and a reputable houſexeeper, or for a longer tune. 
than three months, 


It was not yet ſo bad with me, as that I needed to 
ſolicit ſurety for thirty pounds: yet from the 


greedineſs that CXtravagance always p and 
partly from a deſire of the humour of a petty 


uſurer, a character of which I had hitherto hved in 
— 122 terms. He 
pr to inform me great in not 
falling into the hands of an 1 1 
me, that I ſhould find him extremely moderate in his 
demands : he was not, indeed, certain, that he could 
furniih me with the whole ſum, for people were at 


. as I had the appearance 
gentleman, he would try what he could do, and give 
me his anſwer in three days. 


At the expiration of the time, I called upon him 


22 and was again informed of the great demand 

and that was money now:“ he 
den ate me to be punctual in my payment, as 
that might induce him to befriend me hereafter ; and 
delivered me the moncy, deducting at the rate of five 
and per cent. — aa. ads morn 
own 


I will not tire you with the various practices of 


ufurious oppreſſion; but cannot omit my tranſaction 
with "is. on Tower-hill, who me a 

man of confiderable expatiations, employed 
an agent to perſuade me to borrow five hundred pounds, 


to — refunded by an annual payment of twenty per 


cent. during the joint lives of his daughter Nancy 
and myſelf The negotiator came prepared 

to enforce his propoſal with all his art; but finding 
that I caught his offer with the of neceſſity, 
he grew cold and languid: „ he bad mentioned it 
« out. 
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* out of kindneſs ; he would try to ſerve me: Mr. 
a Squeeze was an honeſt man, but extremely cauti- 
4 ous.” In three days he came to tell me, that his 
endeavours had been ineffectual, Mr. Squeeze hav- 
ing no good opinion of my liſe: but that there was 
one expedient remaining; Mrs. Squeeze could in- 
fluence her huſband, and her good-will might be 
2 by a compliment. I waited that afternoon on 
Irs. Squeeze, and poured out before her the flatte- 
ries which uſually gain acceſs to rank and beauty: I 
did not then know, that there are places in which the 
ay compliment is a bribe. Having yet credit with 
„I afterwards procured a ring of thirty 
— which 1 humbly preſented, and was foon 
admitted to a treaty with Mr. Squeeze. He ap- 
peared peeviſn and backward, and my old friend whiſ- 
* me, * he would never make a dry bargain : 
therefore invited him to a tavern. Nine times we 
met on the affair; nine times I paid four pounds for 
the ſupper and claret ; and nine guineas 1 gave the 
agent for good offices. I then obtained the money, 
paying ten per cent. advance; and at the tenth meet- 
ing gave another fupper, and ditburſed fifteen pounds 
for the writin 
Others, who tiled themſelves 8 vrould only 
2 their money upon goods: that I might, there- 
fore, try every art of expenſive folly, I took a houſe 
and furniſhed it. I amuſed myſelf with defpoiling 
my moveables of thair gloſſy appearance, for fear of 
alarming the lender with ſuſpicions; and in this I 
_ fucceeded fo well, that he favoured me with one hun- 
dred and fixty pounds upon that which was rated at 
ſeven hundred. | then found that I was to maintain 
2 guardian about me, to prevent tae goods from bein 
broken or removed. This was, indeed, an — 
tax; but it was too late to recede; and I comforted 
myſelf, that I might prevent a creditor, of W 
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had ſome apprehendone, from ſcizing, by having a 

prior execution always in the houſe. | 
By ſuch means I had fo embarrafſed myſelf, that 

my whole attention was engaged in contriving ex- 


cules, and railing ſmall ſums to quiet ſuch as words 


would no longer mollify. It coſt me eighty pounds 
in preſents to Mr. Leech, the attorney, for his for- 
bearance cf one hundred, which he folicited me to 
take when I had no need. I was perpetually har- 
raiſed with importunate demands, and infulted by 
wretches, who a few months before would not have 
dared to raiſe their eyes from the duſt before me. I 
lived in continual terror, frighted by every noiſe at 
the door, and terrified at the approach of every ſtep 
quicker than common. I never retired to reſt with- 
out feeling the juſtneſs of the Spaniſh proverb, © Let 
& him who ſleeps too much borrow the pillow of a 
4 debtor;“ my folicitude and vexation kept me long 
waking; and when I had cloſed my eyes, I was 
purſued or inſulted by viſionary bailiffs. 

When I reflected upon the meanneſs of the ſhifts 
I had reduced myſelf to, I could not but curſe the 
folly and extravagance that had overwhelmed me in 
a ſea of troubles, from which it was highly impro- 
bable that I ſhoutd ever emerge. I had fometime 
lived in hopes of an eſtate, at the death of my un- 
cle; but he diſappointed me by marrying his houſe- 
keeper ; and, catching an opportunity foon after of 
quarrelling with me, for ſettling twenty pounds a 


year upon a girl whom I had ſeduced, told me tnat he 


would take care to prevent his fortune from being 
ſquandered upon proſtitutes. 

Nothing now remained, but the chance cf extri- 
cating myſelf by marriage; a ſcheme which, I flat- 


tered myſ lf, nothing but my preſent diſtreſs would 


have made me think on with patience. I determin:L 
therefore, to look out for a tender novice, with a 
large fortune at her own diſpoſal ; and accordingly 
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fixed my eyes upon Mis Biddy Sia per. I had now 


her ſix or ſeven viſits; — io fully convinced 
her of my being a gentleman and a rake, that I made 
no doubt that both her perſon an- fortune would be 
oon mine. 
At this critical time, Miſs Gripe called upon me, 
in a Chariot bought with my money, and loaded with 
trinkets that I had in my days of affluence lav:.1::d 
on her. Thoſe days were now over; and there vs 
little hope that they would cv.r return. She was not 


able to withſtand the tem patios of ten pounds that. 


Talon the bailiff offered ut brought him into my 
apartment diſguiſed in a livery ; and taki. ig m ſword 
to the window, under — of ad niring £4 wark- 
beckoned hin: to ſeize me. 

Delay would. have been cxpenſive without uſe, as 
the debt was too contiCerable for payment or bail: I 
therefore fuſfered myſeif to be imructiately con- 
ducted to jail. 


Peftthulum ante i*fum primiſque in fibas Orci, 

| Euttus & ultrices poſuere cable 2 7 
Pallenteſque habitant morbi, triſti 7.4. Jenefus, 

— Fans, et. arts cgeſtas. 


ViRs. 


aft inthe gate and in the jaws cf hell, 

evengeful cares, and ſullen ſorrows dwell ; 
And pale diſeaſes, and repining age; 
Want, fear, and famine's unceliifted rage. 


Dzvrper. 


Confinement of any kind is dreadful ; a priſon is 
ſometimes able to ihock tiiofe, who endure it in a 
| good cauſe : let your imagination, therefore, acquaint 

you, with what [ have not words to expreſs, and con- 
| ceive, if poſiible, the horrors of impriſonment, at- 


tended with reproach and ignominy, of involuntary 
V 8 aſſoci 
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aſſociation wit the refuſe of mankind, with wretches 


wao were before too abandoned for ſociety, but being 


now freed from ſhame or fear, are hourly improving 
their vices by conſorting with each other. 

There are, however, a few, whom lice myſelf im- 
priſonment has rather mortified than hardened : with 
theſe only I converie ; and of theſe you may perhaps 
hereafter receive foe account from 

T _ Your humble ſervant, 

MISARGYRUS. 


Love To ENEMIES. 
Nuns. 48. SaruzDay, April 21, 1753 


That wamghan Vingo--==-=o= 
Sunt qui ragatam rettulerint preces 


Tu Cnris T0, redderet ut res 
Lumen jacenti, tum ini it halitum 
Ma inneuatum, viſbus int gris.  PavpDajNT. 


As reſcu'd from intended wrong, 
The modeſt virgin pac'd along, 

Ey blaſting hcav'n depriv'd of day 
Beneath her fret th' ac cuſer lay: 
She mark'd, and ſoon the pray r aroſ: 
To Hra wi bade us love our foes 3 
By faith inforc'd the pious call 

Agua relum'd the fightlis ball, 


To LOVE AN ENEMY, is the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


racteriſtic of a religion, which is not of man but of 


GOD. It could be delivered as 2 pr precept only by 
Him, who lived and fed to eta it by his 


example. 

At the cloſe of that ſeaſon, in which human frailt 
has commemorated ſufferings which it could not fuſe 
tain, a ſeaſon in which the molt zealous devotion can 
only ſubſtitute a change of food for a total abſtinence 


of forty days; it cannot, ſurely, be incongruous to 


conſider, 
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conſider, what approaches we can make to that di- 
vine love wich theſe ſufferings expreſſed, and how 
far man, in imitation of bis Saviour, can bleſs thote 
who curſe him, and return good for evil. | 

We cannot, indeed, behold the example but at a 
diſtance; nor conſider it without being ſtruck with a 
ſenle of our own debility : every man who compares 
his life with this divine rule, inftead of exulting in 
his own excellence, will ſmite his breaſt like * 
publican, and cry out, « GOD be merciſul to me a 
« finner!” Thus to acquaint us with ourſelves, 
may, perhaps, be one uſe of the precip: ; but the 
— cannot, ſurely, be contidered as having no 
other. 

L know it will be ſaid, that our paſſions are not in 


our power; and that therefor2 a preeept, to love or 


to hate, is impoſũble; for if the gratification of all 
our withes was offered us to love a ſtranger as we 
love a child, we coul i not fulfil the condition, how- 
ever we might deſire the reward. 

But admitting this to be true, and that we cannot 
love an enemy as we love a friend; it is yet equally 
certain, t1at we may perf,rm thoſe actions which are 
produced by love, from a higher priaciple : we may, 
perhaps, derive moral excellence from natural de- 
fects, and exert our reaſon inſtead cf indulging a 
pation. If our enemy hungers we may feed im, 
and if he thirſts we may give : him drink : this, it we 
could love him, would be our conduct ; and this may 
{till be our conduct, though to love him is impoſi- 
ble. The Cnz:sriax will be prompted to relieve 
the neceſſities of his enemy, by his love to GOD : 
he will rejcice in an opportunity to expreis the zeal 
of his gratitude and the alacrity of his obedience, at 


the fame time that he appropriates the promiſes and 
anticipates his reward. 


But though he who is beneficent upon theſe prin- 
ciples, may ia the ſcripture ſenſe be faid to love his 
| | | enemy, 


0 
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enemy, yet ſomething more may ſtill be effectcc : 
the paition itſelf in ſome degree is in our power; we 
may riſe to a yet nearer emulation of divine forgive- 


neſs, we may think as well as act with kindneſs, and 


de fanQified as well in heart as in lite. 


Though love and hatred are neceſſarily produced 
in the human breaſt, when the proper objects of theſe 
paſſions occur, as the colour of material ſubſtances 
is necefarily perceived by an eye before which they 
are exhibited; yet it is in our power to change the 
pation, and to cauſe either love or hatred to be ex- 
cited, by placing the ſame object in different cir- 
cumſtances; 4s a changeable ſilk of blue and yellow 
may be held fo as to excite the idea cither of yellow 
or blue. 

No act is deemed more injurious, or reſented with 
greater acrimony, than the marriage of a child, ei- 
pecially of a daughter, without the conſent of a pa- 
rent: it is frequently conitdered as a leeach of the 
ſtrongeſt and tendereſt obligat ons; as folly and in- 
gratitude, treachery and rebellion. By the imputa- 
tion of theſe vices, a child becomes the object of 
indignation and reſentment: indignation and rcfent- 
ment in the breaſt, therefore, of the parent, are ne- 
ceſiarily excited: and there can be no doubt, but 
that thefe are ſpecies of hutred. But if the child is 
conſidered as ſtill retaining tae endearing ſoftneſs of 
filial affection, as ſtil] longing for — 2 and 
profaning the rites of marriage with tears; as hav- 
ing been driven from the path of duty, ouly by the 
violence cf paſſions which none have always reiified, 
and which many have indulged with much greater 
turpitude ; the ſame object that before excited indig- 
nation and reſentment, will now be regarded with pity, 
and pity is a ſpecies of love. | 


Tholz, indeed, who ref:nt this breach of filial duty 
with implacability, though perhaps it is the only one 
of which the offender has been guiliy, demonſtrate 


that 
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that they are without natural affeftion ; and that they 
would have proftituted their offspring, if not to luſt, 
yet :o affections which are equally vile and ſordid, the 
thirſt of gold, or the cravings of ambition: for he 
can never be thought to be ſincerely intereſted in the 
f-licity of his child, who when ſome of the means of 
nappineſs are loſt by indifcretion, ſuffers his refent- 
ment to take away the reſt. 

Among friends, ſallies of quick reſentment are ex- 


tremcly frequent. Friendſhip is a conſtant recipro- I 


cation of benefits, to which the ſacrifice of private 
intereſt: is ſometimes neceſſary: it is common for 
each to ſet too much value upon thoſe which he be- 
Rows, and too little upon thofe which he receives; 
this mutual miſtake in fo important an eſtimation, 
produces mutual charges of unkindneſs and ingrati- 
alle; each, perhaps, profeſſes himſelf ready to for- 
2 but neither will condeſcend to be forgiven. 


ide, therefore, ſtill increaſes the enmity which it 


began; the friend is conſidered as ſelfiſn, aſſuming, 
injurious and revengeful ; he conſequently becomes 
an object of hatred ; and while he is thus conſidered, 
to love him is impoſlible. But thus to conſider him, 
is at once a folly and a fault: each ought to reflect, 
that he is, atleaſt in the opinion of the other, incur- 
ring the crimes that he imputes ; that the foundation 
of their enmi y is no more than a miſtake; and that 
this miſtake is the effect of weakneſs or vanity, which 
is common to all mankind : the character of both 
would then aſſume a very different aſpect, love would 


again be excited by the return cf its object, and each 
would be i impatient to exchange acknowledgements, | 
and recover the flicity which was fo near being IH 


Loft. 


miſtaken his chara der; if he ſhould betray cur con- 


fidence, and uſe the knowledge of our affairs, which | 


Ter- 


But if after we have admitted an acquaintance to 
our boom as a friend, it hould appear that we had | 
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perhaps he obtained by offers of ſcrvice, to effect our 
ruin; if he defames us to the world, and adds perjury 
to falſehood; if he violates the chaſtity of a wife, or 
ſeduces a daughter to proſtitution; we may ſtill con- 
ider him in ſuch circumſtances as will incline us to 
tulfil the precept, and to regard him without the ran- 
cour of hatred or the fury of revenge. 3 
Every character, however it may deſerve puniſh- 
ment, excites hatred only in proportion as it appears 
to be malicious; and pure malice has never been 
imputed to human beings. The wretch, who has 
thus deceived and injured us, ſhould be conſidered 
as having ultimately intended, not evil to us, but 
good to himſelf. It ſhould alfo be remembered, that 
he has miſtaken the means ; that he has forfeited the 
friendſhip of Him whofe favour is better than lite, by 
the ſame conduct which forfeited curs;; and that to 
whatever view he ſacrificed our temporal intereſt, to 
that alſo he ſacrificed his own hope of immortality; 
that he is now ſeeking felicity which he can never 
find, and incurring puniſhment that will laſt for ever. 
And how much better than this wretch is he, in 
whom the contemplation of his condition can excite 
no pity? Surely, if ſuch an enemy hungers, we may, 
without ſuppreſſing any paſſion, give him food; tor 
wio that fees a criminal dragged to execution, for 
whatever crime, would refuſe him a cup of cold 
On the contrary, he whom GOD has forgiven 
muſt neceſſarily become amiable to man: to conſi- 
der his character without prejudice or part iality, after 
it has been changed by repentance, is to love him; 


| and impartialiy to conlider it, is not only our duty 
but our intereſt, 


Thus may we love our enemies, and add a dignity 


| to our nature of which pagan virtue had no concep- 


tion. But if to love our enemies is the glory of a 
CunlsriAu, to treat others with coldneis, neglect, 
| ang 
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and malignity, is rather the reproach of a ſiend than 
a man. Unprovoked enmity, the frown of unkind- 
neſs, and the menaces of oppreſſion, ſhould be far 
from thoſe who profeſs themſclves to be followers of 
Hi who in bis life went about doing good; who 
inſtantly healed a wound that was given in his de- 
fence ; and who, when he was fainting in his laſt 
agony, and treated with mockery and deriſion, con- 
ceived at once a prayer and an apology for his mur- 
derers; FaTHER, FORGIVE THEM, THEY KNOW 
NOT WHAT THEY Do. 


Misr wrrucor Git. 
Nuns. 52. SaTuRDAY, Afay 5, 1783. 
PET TM un g ſeria dur ent 


In mala dir um. Hon. 
--=-——--T rifles ſuch 2s theſe 
To lerious nuſchic fs kad. Fr ANCISs 


To the ADVENTURER. 
$12, 


Toon there are many calamities to which all 
men are equally expoſed, yet fome ſpecies of intel- 
lectual diſtreſs are thought to be peculiar to the vici- 
ous. The various evils of diſeaſe and poverty, pain 
and forrow, are frequently derived from others; but 
ſhame and confuſion are ſuppoſed to proceed from 
ourtelves, and to be incurred only by the miſconduct 
wich they punith. This fuppoution is indeed ſpe- 
cious ; but Iam convinced by the {trongeit evidence 
that it is not true: I can oppole experience to the- 
ory ; and as it will appear that I ſuffer conſiderable 
loſs by my teſtimouy, it muſt be allowed to have the 
molt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of fincerity. 

That every man is happy in proportion as he is 
virtuous, was once my favourite principle: I advan- 


ced 
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ced and defended it in all companies; and as the laft 
effort of my genius in its behalf, I contrived a ſeries 
of events by which it was illuſtrated and eſtabliſhed; 
and that I might ſubſtitute action for narrative, and 
decorate ſentiment with the beauties of poetry, I re- 
EIN 
th great application and labour wrought it into a 
ed 

"Es nk 1 don, Be Hom 
after his labours, exulting in the paſt, and enj 
the future by anticipation. I read it to eve 7 
who favoured me with a viſit, and vice 7 war 
abroad I always put it into my pocket. Thus it be- | 
came known to a circle that was always increafing ; 
and was at length raentioned with fuch commenda- 
tion to a very great lady, that ſhe was pizaſed to fa- 
vour me with a meſlage, by which I was invited to 
breakfaſt at nine the next morning, and acquainted 
that a ſelect company would then expect the pleaſure 
of hearing me read my play. 


The delight that I e om 2 
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genius was 
without pions 3 _—— that all who had 
been neglected were unworthy of notice. I be- 
lieved that my own elevation was not only certain 
but near; and that the repreſentation of my play 
would be ſecured by a meſſage to the manager, which 
would render the — drudgery of ſolicitation 
and attendance u 
1 ations, I roſe early in the 
2, and _ dreſſed long before it was time 

to wi — J amuſed myſelf by dy repeating the favourite 
paſſages * my * forming polite anſwers 
to 


8 
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to the compliments that ſhould be made me, and ad- 


juſting the ceremony of my viſit. 

I obſerved the time appointed with ſuch punctu- 
ality, that that I knocked at the door while the clock was 
ftrixing. Orders had been given for =? admittance z 
and the porter being otherwiſe engaged, it happened 
that the ſervant whoſe place it was to introduce = - 
opened the door in his ſtead, and upon hearing my 
name, advanced directly before me into the room; 
fo that no diſcovery was made of an enormous que e 
of brown paper, which fome miſchievous brat had 
with a croo.cd pin hung between the two locks of 
my major periwig. I followed the valet into a 
magnificent apartment, where, after I had got within 


a very large Indian ſcreen, I found five ladies and a 


of 7 was a little diſconcerted in my firſt addreſs, by 

the reſpect that was ſhewn me, and the curioſity with 
which I was regarded : however, I made my general 
obeiſance, and addreſſing _ in particular to the 
elder of the ladies, whom I conſidered as my pa- 
troneſs, I expreſſed my ſenſe of the honcur the had 
done me, in a thort ſpeech which I had preconceived 
for the purpoſe; but I was immediately informed, 
that the lady whoſe favour I had acknowledged, was 
not yet come down : this miſtake increaſed my con- 
fuſion; for as I could not again repeat the ſame 
words, I reflected, that I ſhould be at laſt unprepa- 
red for the occation on which they were to have been 
uſed. The company all this while continued ſtand- 
ing : I therefore haſtily turned about, to reconnoitre 
my chair ; but the — [ was ſeated, I perceived 
every one labouring to ſtifle a laugh. I inftantly 
ſuſpected that I had committed fore ridiculous inde- 
corum, and I attempted to apologize for I knew not 
what offence; but after ſome heutatian, my extreme 
ſenſibility ſtruck me ſpeechleſs. The gentleman, 
however, kindly diſcovered the cauſe of their merri- 


ment, 
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mnent, by exclaiming againſt the rude licentiouſneſs 
of the vulgar, and at the fame time taking from be- 


hind me the pendulous reproach to the honours of 
my head. This diſcovery afforded me inexpreflible 
relief; my paper ramellie was thrown into the fire, 


and I joined in the laugh which it produced: but 1 


was ſtill embarraſſed by the conſequences of my miſ- 
take, and expected the lady by whom J had been in- 
vited, with ſolicitude and apprehenfion. 

When ſhe came in, the deference with which ſhe 
was treated by perſons who were fo much my ſuperi- 
ors, ſtruck me with awe ; my powers of recollection 
were ſuſpended, and I reſolved to expreſs my ſenti- 

ments only by the lowneſs of my bow and the diftance 

of my behaviour : I therefore haſtily retreated back- 
ward; and at the fame time bowing with the moſt 
profou 1-1 reverence, unhappily overturned the 
which in its fall threw down the breakfaſt table, broke 
all the china, and crippled the lap-dog. In the midit 
of this ruin I ſtood torpid in filence and amazement, 
ſtunned with the ſhrieks of the ladies, the yelling of 
the dog, and the clattering of the china: and while 
I confidered myſelf as the author of ſuch complicated 


miſchief, I believe I felt as keen anguiſh as he, who 
with a halter about his neck looks up, while the other 
end of it is faſtening to a gibbet. 
The ſcreen, however, was ſoon replaced, 

broken china removed ; e e eg 
principol object of attention, yet the 

adverted to me: ſhe — dene d. that I would 
conſider the accident as of no confequence; the 
china, ſhe faid, was a trifle, and ſhe hoped Pompey 


was more frighted than hurt. I made ſome apology, 


but with great confuſ:on and incoherence: at length, 
however, we were again ſeated, and breakfait was 
brought in. 

22 mcited w ment. tus te 
. Pompey, 


and 
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and the conſequences of his hurt: it was examined 
great attention and ſolicitude, and found to be 
2 razure of the ſkin the whole length of one of his 
fore-legs. After ſome topical application, his cuſhion 
was placed in the corner by his lady, upon which he 
ly down, and indeed whined piteouſly. 

I was beginning to recover from my perplexity, 
and had 3 —_ 2» a— ew . 

' converſation, when caſting my eye down- 
ward, I was again thrown into extreme contuſion, by 
ſeeing ſomething hang from the fore-part of my chair, 
which I imagined to be a portion of my ſhirt; 
though indeed it was no other than the corner of a 
napkin on which I fat, and which, during the con- 
fuſion produced by the fall of the ſcreen, had been 
left in the chair. 

My embarraſſment was ſoon diſcovered, though 
the cauſe was miſtaken ; and the lady hoping to re- 
move it, by giving me an opportunity to difplay my 
abilities without the reſtraint of ceremony, requeſted 
8 her the pleaſure which ſhe had 


e expected, and read my play. 
* I was obliged to and 
found an opportunity haſtily to button up the 


core of the napkin whil he manuſeip lay open 
28 8 to read: and though my voice 

| languid, tremulous, and irreſolute, yet 
my antes wrer hag dome Gam my Sengden 
to my ſubject; I pronounced with greater emphaſis 
y, and I began to watch for the effects 

which I expected to produce upon my auditors but 
A Ngo wy mortified to find, that whenever I 
ive room for a remark or an encomium, 
was filled with ar. ejaculation of pity for 
the inerval was ill with» to whine upon his cu- 
ſhion, and was lamented in theſe affectionate and 
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It happened, however, that by ſome incidents in 
the fourth act the paſſions were apparently intereited, 
and I was juſt exulting in my ſucceſs, when the lady 
who fat next me unhappily opening her —_— 
which was not effected without ſome difficulty, the 
duſt that flew up threw me into a fit of ſncezing, 
which inftantly cauſed my upper lip to put me again 
out of countenance: I therefore haſtily felt for my 
handkerchief, and it was not with leſs emotion than 
if I had ſeen a ghoſt, that I diſcovered it had been 
picked out of my pocket. In the mean time the 

effuſion deſcended like an icicle to my 
chin; and the eyes of the company, which this acci- 
dent had drawn upon me, were now turned away, 
with looks which ſhewed that their pity was not 
proof againſt the ridicule of my diſtreſs. What I 
ſuffered at this moment, can neither be expreſſed nor 


conceived : I turned my head this way and that in 


the anguiſh of my mind, without knowing what I 
ſought ; nnn es 
my face, I was compelled to make uſe of the end of 


my neckcloth, apart > {> Noe 2 into — * 2 
ſom. 2 —— proceeded in my 
1, my hearers. 


NA 
impatience to hear the cataſtrophe: I therefore be- 
gan the fifth with frech confidence and vigour ; but 
before I had read a page, I Was interrupted by two 
of great quality, profeſſors of Buckiſm, 
who cane with a deſign to wait upon the ladies to 
2n auction. 

I roſe up with the reſt of the company when they 
came in; but what was my aſtonithment, to perceive 
the nap«in, which I had uufortunately ſecured by one 
corner, hang down from my waiſt to the greund ! 
From this dilemma, however, I was delivered by 
the noble buck who ſtood neareſt to me; who ſwear- 
ing an oath of aſtoniihment, twitched the nap«in 
F 3 | from 
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from me, and throwing it to the ſervant, told him 
that he had redeemed it from the rats, who were 
_ dragging it by degrees into a place where he would 
never have looked for it. I he young ladies were 
fcarce leſs confounded at this accident than I; and 
tae noble matron herfeif was ſomewhat diſconcerted; 
the faw my extreme conſuſion; and thought fit to 
apologize tor her cou .n's bchaviour ; „He is a wild 
* boy, Sir,“ fays ſhe, © he plays theſe tricks with 
« every body; but it is his wag, and no body minds 
« it.” When we were once more ſeated, the 
Bucks, upon the peremptory refuſal of the ladies to 
go out, declared they would ftay and hear the laſt 
act of my tragedy ; I was therefore requeſted to go 
on. But my ſpirits were quite exhauſted by the vio- 
lent agitation of my whale and I was intimidated 
by the preſence of two perſons, who appeared to 
conſider me and my performance as objects only of 
merriment and ſport. I would gladly have renounced 
all that in the morning had been the object of m 
hope, to recover the dignity which I had alr lol 
in my own eſtimation; and had ſcarce any wi 

to return without further diſgrace into the quiet ſhade 
of obſcurity. - The ladies, however, would take no 
denial, and I was at length obliged to comply. 

I was much pleaſed and ſurprized at the attention 
with which my new auditors ſeemed to liſten as I 
the dog was now filent; I increaſed the 
my voice in proportion as I aſcended the 

and flattered myſelf that poetry 
* would be ſtill victorious: but juſt at this 
erĩſis, the gentleman, who had diſengaged me from 
the napkin, deſired me to ſtop half — ny 
thing, he ſaid, had juft ſtarted into his mind, which 
if he did not communicate he might forget: then 
turning to his companion, © Jack,” ſays he, © there 
was fold in Smithfield no longer ago than laſt Sa- 
* turday, the largeſt ox that ever I beheld in my 2 
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The ridicule of this malicious apoſtrophe was ſo 
ſtriking, that pity and decorum gave way, and my 
s herſelf burſt into laughter: upon me, in- 
deed, it produced a very different effect; for if I had 
been detected in an unſucceſsful attempt to pick a 
pocket, I could not have felt more ſhame, confuſion 
and angui h. The laughter into which the company 
had been ſurprized, was, however, immediately fup- 
prefled, and a ſevere cenſure paſſed upon the perfon 
who produced it. To atone for the mortification 
which I had ſuffered, the ladies expreſſed the utmoit 
impatience to hear the concluſion, and I was encou- 
raged by repeated encomiums to proceed; but though 
I once more attempted to recollect myſelf, and again 
began the ſpeech in which I had been interrupted, yet 
my thoughts were ſtill diſtracted ; my voice faltered, 
and I had ſcarce breath to finiſh the firſt period. 
This was remarked by my tormenter the Buck, 
who ſuddenly fnatched the manuſcript out of my 
hands, declared that I did not do my play juitice, and 


chat he would finiſh it himſelf. He then began to 


read; but the affected gravity of his countenance, 
the unnatural tone of his voice, and the remembrance 
of his late anecdote of the ox, excited ſenſations that 
were incompatible both with pity and terror, and 
rendered me extremely wretched by keeping the com- 
pany perpetually on the brink of laughter. 


In the action of my play, virtue had been ſuſtained 


by her own Ggnity, and exulted in the enjoyment of 
intellectual and independent happineſs, during a feries 
of external calamities that terminated in death ; and 
vice, by the ſucceſs of her own projects, had been 

into ſhame, perplexity, and confuſion. 
events were indeed natural; and therefore I 
poetically inferred, with all the confidence of demon- 
ſtration, that © the torments of Tartarus, and the 
« felicity of Elyſium, were not neceſſary to the juſti- 
« fication of the Gen ſince whatever incquakty 


my 
: 
5 
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« might be pretended in the diſtribution of exter- 
4 nals, peace is ftill the ive of virtue, and 
« intellectual miſery can be inflicted only by guilt.” 
But the intellectual miifery which I ſuffered at the 
very moment when this favourite ſentiment was read, 
produced an irreſiftible conviction that it was falſe ; 
becauſe, except the dread of that puniſhment which 
I had indirect denied, I felt all * torment that 
could be infliched by guilt. In the proſecution of an 
undertaking which I believed to be virtuous, peace 
had been driven from my heart, by the concurrence 
of accident with the * 4 of others; and the mi- 
ſery that I ſuffercd, ſuddenly propagated itſelf: for 
not only enjoyment but hope was now at an end, my 
play, upon which both had de was over- 
turned from its foundation ; and I was fo muck af- 
fected, that I took my leave with the abrupt haſte of 
diſtreſs and ity. I had no concern about what 
rr r 
haps, at the moment when I went out of the houſe, 
there was not in the world any human being more 
wretched than myſelf. The next morning, when 
I reſlected coolly upon theſe events, I would wil- 
lingly have reconciled my experience with my prin- 
Ciples, even at the expence of my morals. I would 
have that my deſire of was in- 
and that a virtuous indifterence about the 
opinion of others would have prevented all my dit- 
treſs ; but I was compelled to acknowledge, that to 
acquire this indifference was not poſlible, and that no 


thing from which we have power to abſtain, or ne- 
glect ſomething which we have power to do: there 
remained, therefore, no expedient to recover any 
part of the credit I had loſt, but ſetting a truth, 
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which I had newly diſcovered by means ſo extraor- 

 dinary, in a new light; and with tais view 1 am a 
— . 
| E. 

AP ÞRAMATICUS. 


 FaALSEU400D 


Nvuus. 54 · SATURDAY, May 12, 17 53. 


Lying is generally allowed to be leſs criminal than 


adultery; and 1122 to render a man 
much more infamous and contewptible ; for he was 


. r adul- 


own folly, and 
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ſuperiority ; but lyin r wa 3 
an implication of * and defect Lake ts 
the revenge of a coward, and diſſimulation his de- 
fence: lying boaſts are the ſtigma of impotent am- 
bition, of obſcurity without merit, and pride totally 
deſtitute of intellectual dignity: and even lies of 
apology imply indiſcretion or ruſticity, ignorance, 
folly, or indecorum. 


| there is equal itude, and 
. 1422 


without direct falſehood. 11 er crime is commit- 
ted with greater deliberation, as it requires more 
contrivance; and by the offenders the uſe of lan- 
guage is totally perverted: they concen 2 
oppoſite to to that which 

kind of riddle 


purpoſe: 
« A lying tongue is but for a moment.” De- 
WE "ng Foo, it is diſcovered to be falſe, confers 
honour, and diſſimulation provokes reſentment ; the 


falſe boaſt incurs contempt, and the falſe apology 
aggravates the offence. 
It 
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Is is not, therefore, aſtoniſhing, that a practice, 
for whatever reafon, fo univerſally infamous and un- 
ſhould not be more generally and ſeru- 
y avoided? To think, is to renounce it: and, 
that I may fix the attention of my readers a little 
longer upon the ſubject, I ſhall relate a ſtory, 
which, p. - why by thoſe who have much ſenſibi- 
lity, will not foon be forgotten. 
CHARLOTTE and Marta were educated toge- 
ther at an eminent boarding-ſchool near London: 
there was little difference in their age, and their 


perfonal accompliſhments were equal: but though) 


their families were of the ſame rank, yet, as CHaR- 
LOTTE was an only „ 
in fortune. 

"Hows after they were taken home, CnanLorrE 
was addreſſed by Captain FREEMAN, who, beſides 
his commiſſion in the guards, had a ſmall paternal 
eſtate: — 2 for a more advan- 
tageous match, the Captain was detired to for- 
bear his viſits, and toe lady to think of him no 


more. After ſome fruitieſs ſtruggles they acqui- 
eſced: but the diſcontent of both was fo apparent, 


that it was thought expedient to remove Miſs into 
the country. She was ſent to her aunt, the Lady 
MEeanpows, who, with her daughter, lived retired at 
the family teat, more than one hundred miles diſtant 
from the metropolis. After ſhe had repined in this 


_ inte Sn * {.uguit, the was fur- 


ty, 
had a To a detire to be delivered from a 
Kate of dependence and obſcurity, had almoſt ab- 


F 6 ſorbed 
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ſorbed all the reſt ; and it is no wonder that this de- 
fire was cratified, when ſcarce any other was felt - 
or that in compl with the united folicitations 
of her friends, and her lover, ſhe ſuffered herſelf 
IHA 
continued in the the 
October, = j amabag = 25 
vailed upon her aunt to accom pany them, that Miſs 
Meadows, with whom the rid ha conratd an 
intimate might be with the di- 
verhons of the town — he whe. 
Captain Freeman, when he heard that Miſs 
CnarLoTTE was married, immediately made pro- 
_ e to Maria, with whom he be- 


The friendſhip of the two young ladies ſeemed to 
be rber increaked than difmalſed by theis marriage 3 
they were always of the ſame both in the private 
n of ts and viſited each 
rn 
But neither Sir JamEs nor Mrs. FxEEMan 
could reflect without uneaſineſs upon the frequent 
interviews which this familiarity and confidence 
produced between a lover and his miſtreſs, whom 
force only had divided; and though of theſe inter- 
views they were themſelves witneſſes, yet Sir 
AMES inſenſibly became jealous of hs lady, and 
rs. FREEMAN of her huſband. 
It happened in the May following, that Sir 
Janes went about ten miles out of town to be pre- 
ſent at the election of member of pariiament for the 
and was not expected to return till the 
+ In the evening his lad 
Ars. FREEMAN: the ref 


ſupper fat dowa to piquet, and continued the game 
without 
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without once refleting upon the hour till three in 


3888 


and leſt 
affected a 


help ſaying, 
ark than 
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out any other than the Captain, that ſhe 
had again its being known that they were alone to- 
gether in a hackney-coach : ſhe, therefore, to extri- 
cate herſelf from this ſecond diticulty, propoſed that 
they ſhould call at her father's in Bond-ſtreet, and 
take her coulin Meadows, whom ſhe knew to be an 
early riſer, with them. I his was immedi- 
ately put in execution; 4212 found 
2 indiſpoſed with a cold. When ſhe had 
communicated the deſign of this early viſit, Mits 
Meadows intreated her to give up her walk in the 
Park, to ſtay till the family roſe, and go home after 
breakfaſt ; Na- replied Lady e 
determined upon a walk; but as I muſt firſt get 
cc rid of FREEMAN, I will fend down word 
© that I will take your advice.” A ſervant was ac- 
cordingly diſpatched to acquaint the Captain, who 
was belew, that Miſs Meadows was indif- 
.. 


Nuns. 55. Tuzspay, May 15, 1753. 


id quilg 22 nunquam bam ni ini ſatis. 


While dangers hourly round us lies, 
No caution guards us from ſurprize. Faancite 


Tus Captain diſcharged the coach; but being 
iqued at the behaviour of his wife, and feeling that 
flow of ſpirits which returns with the morn- 
ing, even to thoſe who have not flept in the night, 
| [ and therefore reſolved to 
the fine morning in the Park alone. 

Forres, not doubting but that the Cap- 
tain would immediately return home, congratu- 
2 — upon her deli el ance; but at the fame 


time, 
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in's mind a 


eien of a debgn to ſhun him, and therefore, wi 


Ml 


Wi 


from the ſervants, that his lady was gone to 
Captain FREEMAxN 's, and was ſecretly diſpleaſed that 
ſhe had made this vilit when he was abſent ; an i 
cident which, however trifling in itſelf, was 
magic of jealouſy ſwelled into importance: yet upon 
recollection he reproved himſelf for this dif 
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Was ſtruggling with theſe ſuſpicions, they increaſed 
both in number and ftrength in proportion as the 
night wore away. At one he went to bed; but he 
paſſed the night in agonies of terror and reſentment, 
of contin er nin, liftening to every noiſe, 
and bewildering himſelf in a multitude of extrava- 
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came to pay Mrs. Faeeman a morning viſit; and 
unſpeakable grief both of the lady and her 
was immediately admitted. Doctor T aTTLE 
male goffips who in the common opi- 
nion are the moſt diverting company in the world. 
The Doctor faw that Mrs. FREEMAN was low- 


— and made ſeveral efforts to divert her, but 
ſucceſs: at laſt he declared with an air of 
that 


he could tell her ſuch news 


into a chair at the dear of © bagnio near 

Spring Gardens. He ſoon perceived, that this 
ſpeech was received with emotions very different 
from thoſe he intended to produce; and, therefore, 
added, that ſhe need not, however, be jealous ; 


= Te the lady was certainly a wo- 
223 as he r by 
« her mien and appearance: This particular con- 
firmed the ſuſpicion it was intended to remove; and 
tie Door finding that he was not fo good company 
as uſual, took his leave, but was met at the door by 
the * who * — him back. His pre- 
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his wife: ke ſuppoſed, indeed, nn Sir | amEs would 
immediately enquire after his wie t lier father's, 
and learn taat the did not itay there to breaxiaſt ; 
but as it would not follow that they had been to- 
gether, he left her to account for her abſence as the 
taougat fit, tax ing for granted that what he had 
concealed ihe alſo would conceal, for the ſame rea- 
ſons; or, if ſhe did not, as he had affirmed nothing 
contrary to truth, he might pretend to have con- 
cealed it in jeſt. Sir JAuks, as ſoon as he had re- 
ceived this intelligence, took his leave with ſome 
appearance of 3 and was followed by the 
Doctor. 
As ſoon as Mre. FaEEMAN and the Captain 
were alone, the queſtioned him with great earneſt- 
neſs about the la y whom he had been ſeen to put 
into a chair. When he had heard that this incident 
had been related in the preſence of Sir James, he 
was greatly alarmed left Lady ForREesT ſhould in- 
creaſe his ſuſpicions, by attempting to conceal that 
which, by a feries of enquiry to which he was now 
ſimulated, he would probably diſcover : he con- 
demned this conduct in himſelf, and, as the moſt 
effectual means at once to quiet the mind of his 
wife and obtain her aſſiſtance, he told her all that 
rn 
es: he alſo 


=: 
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She- haſted to Miſs Meadows, and learnt that Sir 
JAMES had enquired of the ſervant for his lady, and 
| was told that the had been there early with Captain 
FREEMAN but went away foon after him: ſhe re- 
lated to Miſs Meadows all that had happened, and 
thinking it at leaſt poſſible that Sir James might not 


I the wrote the following letter to 
$ 


lady : 
« My dear Lady FoxxeEsr, 
« ] AM in the utmoſt diſtreſs for you. Sir 


mM James has fuſpicions which truth only can re- 


« move, and of which my indiſcretion is the cauſe. 


« If I had not concealed my deſire of the Cap- 


« tain's return, your deſign to d.ſengage yourſelf 
« from him, Which 1 8 Miſs 1 — 
« would have been effected. Sir James breakfaſt- 
ed with me in the Haymarket; and has fince 
« called at your father's, from whence I write : he 
« knows that ſtay here was ſhort, and has 
« reaſon to believe the Captain put you into a 
«© chair ſome hours afterwards at Spring-Gardens. 


I hope therefore, my dear lady, that this will 


reach your hands time enough to prevent your 


&. concealing any thing. It would have been bet- 


* ter if Sir James had known nothing, for then 
« you would not have been ſuſpected; but now he 


4 muſt know all, or you cannot be juſtified. For- 


give the freedom with which I write, and believe 
* 


66 © MARIA FREEMAN. 
CP. I have ordered the bearer to ſay he came 
| « from Mrs. Faſhion the milliner. 


This letter was given to a chairman, and he was 
ordered to ſay he brought it from the milliner's; be- 
ſhould be known 2—— 

REEu. 


cauſe, if it 
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FaEEMAN, and ſhould fall by accident into Sir 
James's hand, his curioſity might prompt him to 
read it, and his jealouſy to queſtion the lady, with- 
out commuuicating the contents. | 
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altas in” pericula | | 
Venturi timer ipſe = | wat | Lucanus 


How oft the fear of ill to ill betrays l 


Sin Janes being convinced that his lady and the 
Captain had paſted the morning at a bagnio, by 
the anſwer which he received at ker father's, went 
directly home. His lady was juſt arrived before 
him, and had not recovered from the confuſion and 
dread which ſeized her when ſhe heard that Sir 
James came to town the night before, and at the 
fame inftant anticipated the conſequences of her own 
indiſcretion. She was told he was then at a coffee- 
houſe, and in a few minutes was thrown into an uni- 
verſal tremor upon hearing him knock at the door. 
He perceived her diſtreſs, not with compaſſion but 

2, becaule ne believed it to eed from the 
— of guilt: he 2 and his lips 
quĩivered; but he ſo far ood (oa his paſſion as to 
aſk her, without investive, Where, and how the 
had paſſed th: night.” She replied, © At Cap- 
« tain FREEMAN'S; that the Captain was upon 
« guard, that the fac up with tis fads ol te acne 
« in, and that then inuiting to fee her home ſhe 
«& would ſuffer the coach to go no farther than her 
« fathcr's, where a> left her early in the 
ſhe had not fortitude to relate the ſequel, but ſtop- 
Fo Js tea ty irreſolution and t=rror. 

Janzs then aike, © It K 


3 1 
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= her father's home.” This queſtion, and the man- 
ner in which it was afk-d, increaſed her conſuſion: 
to appear to have ſtopped ſhort in her narrative, ſhe 
ht would be an im of guilt, as it 
EI but the paſt 
could not be recalled, and ſhe was impelled by equi- 
vocation to falſchood, which, however, ſhe could 
have been kept back by fear, if Sir James had 
not deceived her into a belief that he had been 


uttered this falſehood with fuch needs of 
and ſhame, which ſhe had indeed no other- 
by this falſehood incurred or deſerved, 
ir JaMEs no more doubted her infidelity than 
ence. As her ſtory was the ſame with that 
Captain's, and as one had concealed the 
and the other denied it, he concluded there 
a confederacy between them; and deter- | 

firſt to bring the Captain to account, he 
turned from her abruptly, and immediately left the 2 


At the door he met the chairman who had been ? 
diſpatched by Mrs. Freeman to his lady; and J 
fiercely interrogating him what was his buſineſs, the 
man ed the letter, and ſaying, as he had been q 

ordered, that he brought it from Mrs. F asmion. 
Sir James ſnatched it from him, and nl 
ſowe expreſſions of contempt and refet 
it into his pocket. 

It happened that Sir Jauss did not find the 
Captain at home; he, therefore, left a billet, in 
which he requeſted to ſee him at a neigabouring ta- 
vern, and added that he had put on his ſword. 

In the mean time, his lady, dreading a di 
of the falſchood which ſhe had aſſerted, di iſpatched a 
billet to Captain FREEMAN ; in which the conjured 


him 


ay 
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him as a man of honour, for particular reaſons not 
to own to Sir JaMEs, or any other perſon, that he 
had ſeen her after he had left her at her father's: ſhe 
alſo wrote to her couſin Meadows, intreating, that 
if the was queſtioned by Sir James, he might be 
told that ſhe ſtaid with her till eight o'clock, an hour 
at which only herſelf and the ſervants were up. 
The billet to Mifs Meadows came foon after the 
chairman had returned with an account of what had 
happened to the letter; and Mrs. FREEMAN was 
juſt gone in great haſte to relate the accident to the 
Captain, as it was of importance that he ſhould 
know it before his next interview with Sir James: 
but the Captain had been at home before her, and 


had recieved both Sir James's billet and that of his 


lady. He went immediately to the tavern, and in- 
quiring for Sir James ForresT, was ſhewn into 
a back room one pair of ſtairs: Sir James received 
his ſalutation without reply, and inſtantly bolted the 
door. His jealoufly was complicated with that in- 
dignation and contempt, which a fenſe of injury 
from a perſon of inferior rank never fails to pro- 
duce : he, therefore, demanded of the Captain in 2 
haughty tone, Whether he had not that morning 
« been in with his wife, after he had left 
« her at her father's?” The Captain, who was 
incenſed at Sir James's manner, and deemed him- 
ſelf engaged in honour to keep the lady's ſecret, an- 


. ſwered, that © after what he had ſaid in the morn- 


« ing, no may-had a right to ſuppoſe he had feen 


& the lady;Aftrwards; that to inſinuate the cot 7 
« was obſiguely to charge him with a falf ; 


* — 4 he was bound to anſwer no ſuch queſtions, 
* 


they were properly explained; and that as a 
tleman he was prepared to vindicate his ho- 


& nur. Sir James juſtly deemed this reply an 
quivocation and an inſult; and being no longer 


to reſtrain his rage, he curſed the Captain as 
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ects becatet. rod at the ban chad 
him a violent blow with his fiſt, drew his ſword a 
put himſelf in a poſture of defence. Whatever de- 
ſign the Captain might have had to bring his friend 
to temper, and reconcile bim to his wife, — 
firſt entered the room, he was now equal) 

and indeed had ſuffered equal dg; hes here 
fore, drew at the fame inſtant, and after 
deſperate paſſes on both fides, he received a = 
in his breaſt, and recling backward a few paces fell 
down. 


The noiſe had brought many people to the door 
of the room, and it Ss fro wen Bt 66 te 
Captain received his wound: Sir JAuks was ſe⸗ 
cured, and a meſſenger was diſpatched for a fu 
In the mean time, the Captain perceived himfelf 
to be dying ; and whatever might before have been 
his opinion of right and wrong, and honour and 
ſhame, he now thought all diſſimulation criminal, 
and that his murderer had a right to that truth which 
he thought it meritorious to deny him when he was 
his friend: he, therefore, earneſtly deſired to ſpeak 
a few words to him in private. This requeſt was 
immediately granted; the perſons who had ruſhed 
in withdrew, contenting themſelves to guard 
at the door ; and the Captain — Sir 
James to kneel down by him, thentold him, that 


however his lady might have been ſurprized or 
© betrayed þ pride or fear into diſſimulation or 


« falſehood, was innocent of the crime which 
he ſuppoſed her folicitous to conceal :** he then 
briefly — all the events as they had happened; 
and at laſt, graſping his hand, urged him to eſcape 
from the window, that he might be a friend to his 
widow and to his child, if its birth ſhould not be 
prevented by the death of its father. Sir — 

yielded to the force of this motive, and eſca 
the Captain had directed. In his way to 
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he read the letter which he had- taken from the 
+, ++ aaron 


lowing to his lady; 
« My dear Cnantorre, 


"© Þ add de and ee but I do 
« not upbraid you as the cauſe: would to God that 
I were not more guilty than you! We are the 
« martyrs of diſſimulation. By diſſimulation dear 
« Captain FREEMAN was induced to waſte thoſe 
« hours with which he would otherwiſe have 
* __ | the poor unhappy diſſembler his 


© fa you — 
b you cenfmed them, . at me, 
yours were ineffectual, mine fucceeded: for I left 
word that I was gone no farther than the Coffce- 
< houſe, that might not ſuſpect I had learned 
4 too much to — By the ſucceſs of a lie 
« put into the mouth of a chairman, I was prevent 
« ed from reading a letter which at laſt would have 


&  undeceived me; and by perſiſting in diſſimulation, 


the Captain has made his friend a ſugitive, and 
his wife a widow. Thus does inũncerity termi- 
nate in miſery and confuſion, whether in its im- 
& mediate purpoſe it ſucceeds or is diſappointed. 
« O my dear CHARLOTTE ! if ever we meet a- 
gain to meet again in peace is impoſſible —— 
« but if ever we meet let us reſolve to be 
« ſincere : to be ſincere is to be wiſe, innocent, and 
« fafe. We venture to commit faults which ſhame 
4 or fear would prevent, if we did not hope to con- 
i ceal them by a lie. But in the labyrinth of falſe. 


* hood, 
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« hood, men meet thoſe evils which then k to 
« avoid: and as in the {trait path of ne they 
« can ſee before them, in the ſtrait of truth 
« alone they can purſue felicity with ſuccceſs. 
« Adieu! I am—— dreadful !—I can ſubſcribe 
that does not reproach and torment me. 


6 , TIT 


Within a few weeks after the receipt of this let- 


ter, the unhappy lady heard that her hutband was caſt 
away in his — to oa | 


HEROTSM AND CODER Hoxous. 


Nuus. 64. Sarvkbar, June 16, 1753. 


7 
Nit iam prinnſane 2 rradus vicinia fecit; 


7 nge CrevVit wtore Ovin. 
Acquaintance grew, th' acquaintance they improv | | 
To xcicnditip, .r.e:dihip ripen d wto luvcs EuspEx. 


To the Ab EN TUR ER. 
. 


Y ou payer of laſt Tueſday ſe'nnight, which 1 


did not read wil US dos determined me to fend you 


an account of my friend Eugenio, by waofe diſtreſs 
my mind has been long kept in perpetual agitation: 


and, perhaps, my narrative may not only illuſtrate 
your allegory, but contribute to recover Opinion from 
her detection. 


As Orgilio, the father of Eugenio, had no 
principles but thoſe of a man of hoavur, he avoided 
alike both the virtucs and tue vices which are incom- 


patible with that churacter : religion he wppaoted to 
de a coutrivauce of priefts and polaicians, to _ 


G 
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the vulgar in awe; and uſed by thoſe in the rank of 
gentlemen who pretend to acknowledge its obligati- 

ons, only as an expedient to conceal their want of 
pirtt By a conduct regulated upon theſe principles 
he ually reduced a paternal eſtate of two thou- 
pounds per annum to five hundred. Beſides 
—— he had only one child, a daughter: his 
wife died while they were infants. His younger 
| brother, who had acquired a very conſiderable fortune 
in trade, retired unmarried into the country: he 
knew that the paternal eſtate was greatly reduced: 
and, therefore, took the expence of his nephew's 
education upon himſ{.If: after ſome years had been 
ſpent at Weſtminſter ſchool, he ſent him to the 
univerſity, and ſupported him by a very genteel 
annuity. 

Eugenio, though his temper was remarkably warm 
and fprizhtly, had yet a high relith of literature, and 
inſenſibly acquired a ſtrong attachment to a college 
life. His apartment adjoined to mine, and our ac- 
quaintance was ſoon improved into friendſhip. I 
found in him great ardour of benevolence, and a 
ſenſe of generoſity and honour which I had conceived 
to conſiſt only in romance. With reſpect to CHRIS 
' TIANITY, indeed, he was as yet a ſceptic: but I 
found it eaſy to obviate general objections; and, as 
he had great penetration and fagacity, was ſuperior 
to prejudice, and habituated to no vice which he 
| wiſhed to countenance by infidelity, he began to be- 

Heve as ſoon as he began to enquire: the evidence 
for REVELATION at length appeared inconteſtible ; 
and without buſying himſelf with the cavils of fub- 
tilty againſt particular doctrines, he determined to 
adhere inviolably to the precepts as a rule of life, and 
to truſt in the promiſes as the foundation of hope. 
The fame ardour and firmneſs, the fame generolity 
and honour, were now exerciſed with more exalted 

views, and upon a more periect plan. He conſidered 


er TT: 
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me as his preceptor, and I conſidered him as my ex- 
ample : our friendſhip increaſed every day: and I 
believe he had conceived a deſign to follow me into 
orders. But when he had continucd at college about 
two years, he received a command from his father 
ro come immediately to town ; for that his earneſt 
deſire to place him in the army was now accompliſh- 
ed, and he had procured him a captain's commiſſion. 
By the fame poſt he received a letter from his uncle, 
in which he was ftrongly urged to continue at col- 
lege, with promiſes of ſucceeding to his whole eſ- 
tate; his father's project was zealouſly condemned, 
and his neglect of a brother's concurrence reſented. 
Eugenio, though it was greatly his deſire to continue 
at college, and his intereſt to oblige his uncle, yet 
obeyed his father without the leaſt heiitation. 

When he came to town, he diſcovered that a warm 
altercation had been carried on between kis uncle 
and his father upon this ſubject : his uncle, not bein 
able to produce any effect upon the father, as a laſt 
effort had written to the fon ; and being equally of- 
ſended with both, when his application to both had 
been equally ineffectual, he reproached him with folly 
and ingratitude ; and dying foon after by a fall 
from his horſe, it appeared, that in the height of his 


reſentment, he had left his whole fortune to a diſtant 
relation in Freland whom he had never feen. 


Under this misfortune Eugenio comforted himſelf 
by reflecting, that he had incurred it by obedience to 
his father ; and though it precluded hopes that were 
dearer than life, yet he never expreſſed his diſpleaſure 
either by invective or complaint. | 

Orgilio had very early in life contracted an in- 
timacy with Agreſtis, a gentleman whoſe character 
and principles were very different from his own. 
Agreſtis had very juſt notions of right and wrong, 
by which he regulated his conduct without any regard 
to the opinion of * : his integrity was univerſal 

62 and 
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and inflexible, and his temper ardent and open; he 

abhorred whatever had the appearance of dilingenu- 
ity, he was extremely jealous of his authority, and 
there was a rough ſimplicity in his manner, which 
many circumſtances of his life had contributed to 
produce. His father left him a fortune of two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; but as the parſimony which 
enabled him to amaſs it, extended to the education 
of his fon, by whom it was to be poſſeſſed, he had 
been taught ke politeneſs nor literature. He 


married a lady, whoſe influence would have poliſhed 


the rough diamond by degrees; but ſhe died within 
the firit year of her marriage, leaving him a daugh- 
ter to whom he gave her name, Amelia, and trans- 
ferred all his affection: he therefore continued to 
live in great privacy; and being uſed to have only 


ſervants and dependants about him, he indulged the 


peculiarities of his humour without that complaiſance 
which becomes inſenſibly habitual to thoſe, who mix 
in the company of perſons whom it is their apparent 
intereſt to pleaſe, and whoſe preſence is a perpetual 
reſtraint upon ſuch irregular ſtarts of temper as 
wouid incur contempt by arrogating a ſuperiority 


which none would acknowledge. To this diſpoſition 


his daughter accommodated herſelf as the grew up, 
from motives both of affection and duty: as he knew 


and regretted the defect of his own education, he 


foared ! no coſt to complete her's ; and ſhe is indeed 
tae molt accompliſhed - wag Jever knew: her 
obedience is cheerful and implicit, her affection tender 
and without parade; her looks expreſs the utmoſt 
ſweetneſs ws ſenſibility, and yet there is a dignity in 
her manner which commands reſpect. 

The intimacy between the father of Eugenio and 
Agreſtis, produced a tender friendſhip between his 
ſiſter and Amelia, which began in their infancy, and 


. 


Such 
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Such characters as Amelia and Eugenio could not 
be long familiarly known to each other, without cx- 
citiag mutual eftecm : the tran.ition from eſteem to 
love, between perſons of different ſexes, is often im- 
perceptible even to themſelves and, perhaps, was 
not diſcovered till long after it had happened, either 
dy Eugenio or Amelia. When he returned from the 
univerſity, ſhe was about eighteen; as her ſtature 
and her _ greatly increaſed during this in- 
terval, their effect upon Eugenio was proporti- 
onably greater ; and he perceived, from whatever 
cauſe, a more ſenſible emotion in her. He had too 
much diſcernment not to diſcover that ſhe loved 
him; and too much generoſity not to conceal his 
love [of her, becauſe he was fo much her inferior in 
fortune : ſometimes he reflected upon her partiality 
with pleaſure, and fumetimes with regret : but while 
they were thus mutually conſcious to defires which 
— mutually ſu: „ the late rebellion broke out, 

and Eugenio was commanded into Scotland. In this 
expedition he diſtinguiſhed himf:1f equally by his 
courage and humanity : and though he had not much 
money, and therefore could but "Flom diſplay his 
bounty ; yet his concern for the re: intereit of his 
men was fo apparent, as well in ſuch acts of kind- 
neſs as were in his power, as in tie ſtrict diſcipline 
which he maintained a them, that his perſonal 
influence was very powerful and exteni:ve. During 
this abſence, though he felt his paſſion for Amelia 
increaſe, notwithſtanding all his attempts to ſuppreſs | 
it; yet he never wrote to her, but contented himſelf 
with mentioning her in general terms, and including 
her in his remembrance of other friends, when he 
wrote to his father and his ſiſter. 

When he returned, as his ſiſter's intimacy with 
Amelia ſtill continued, his opportunities to ſee her 
were equally frequent: but the pleaſure of thoſe in- 
terviews were become yet more tumultuous and con- 
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fuſed ; and the lovers were both conſcious, that their 


ſentiments were every moment involuntarily diſco- 
vered to each other. 

Amelia had difmiſſed many ſuitors, who were not 
leſs diſtinguiſhed by their merit than their rank, be- 
cauſe ſhe itil] hoped to enrich Eugenio with her for- 
tune; and Eugenio perliſted in a conduct by which 
this hope was diſappointed, becauſe he would not de- 
grade Amelia by an alliance with dependance and 
poverty. The objections of duty might, indeed, 
have been removed by obtaining the conſent of Agre- 
ſtis; but thoſe of honour would ſtill have remained : 
he was not, hovrever, abſolutely without hope; for 
tough he had loft his uncle's fortune by obedience 
to his father, yet as he had greatly recommended him- 
ſelf to his commanding oficer, who was cf the higheſt 
rank, he believed it poſſible that he might be advanced 
to a poſt in the army, which would juſtify his preten- 
ſions to Amclia, and remove all his difficulties at once. 

Agreſtis wondered at the conduct of his daughter, 
but neither aſked nor ſuſpected her motives : for he 
had always declared, that as he believed ſhe would 
never marry againſt his conſent, he would never urge 
her to marry againſt her own inclination. 

Amelia, therefore, continued to decline every offer, 
and Eugenio to ſæe her almoſt every day, without the 
leaſt intimation of his love, till the beginning of the 
laſt winter, when he loſt his ſiſter by the ſmall-pox. 
His interviews with Amelia were now leſs frequent, 
and therefore more intereſting: he feared, that as he 
would be ſeldom in her tight, the affiduities of ſome 
fortunate rival might at length exclude him from her 
remembrance : he did not, however, faulter in his g- 
ſolution, nor did Amelia change her conduct. 


HxEROLISM 
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Hzzolsu Ax D MopzRN HoxouR CONTINUED. 


Nuns. 65. Tuxspav, June 19, 1753. 


Et furiis agitatus amor. VII. 


Love, which the furies irritate to rage. 


It happened that about this time ſhe was addreſſed 
by Ventoſus, the eldeft fon of a noble family, who, 
beſides a large eſtate, had great expectations from 
his father's influence at court. Ventoſus, though 
he was ſtrongly recommended by Agreſtis, and was 
remarkable for perſonal accompliſhments, was yet 
received with great coldneſs by Amelia : he was 
ſurprized, mortified, and diſappointed ; yet he con- 
tinued his viſits, and was very diligent to diſcorer 
what had prevented his ſucces. One evening, juſt 
as he was about to take his leave, after much inef- 
tectual entreaty and complaint, Eugenio unexpectedly 
entered the room. Ventofus inſtantly remarked the 
embarraſſment both of his miſtreſs and the ſtranger, 
whom he, therefore, ſuppoſed to be a rival, and no 
longer wondered at his own diſappointment : theſe 
fuſpicions were every moment confirmed and in- 
_ creaſed : for his preſence produced emotions which 
could neither be concealed nor miſtaken ; though by 
a leſs penetrating eye than that of jealouſy, they might 
2 2 ns , | ei | 

He was now fired with reſentment and indigna- 
tion; and having left the room ſomewhat abruptly, 
he was met upon the ſtairs by Agreſtis, with * 
whom he deſired to ſpeak a few words in private. 
Agreſtis turned back into another apartment, and 
Ventoſus told him wit ſome warmtn, that he did 
not expect to have found his daughter pre-engaged ; 
and that he could GP thinking himſelf ill 2 

| G4 
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ed. Agreſtis, with equal warmth, required him 
to explain his meaning; and after ſome time had 
been ſpent in eager altercation, they parted in better 
| 3 Agreſtis perſuaded that a clandeſtine love 
had been carried on between his daughter and Euge- 
nio, and Ventofus convinced that Agreſtis had 
never encouraged the pretenſions of his rival. 
Angreſtis imme li- tely ſcent for Amelia, and 
ſternly urged her with many queſtions, which ſhe 
could only anſwer with bluthes and tears: her ſilence 
and confuſion convinced him that Ventoſus was not 
miſtaken; and, thereſore, deſiſting from enquiry, 
he ſeverely reprehended her for the paſt, and en- 
her never to converſe with Eugenio again; 
to whom he alſo ſignified his diſpleaſure, and re- 
queſted, that to prevent further uneaſineſe, he would 
come no more to his houſe til Amelia ſhould be 


married. 

— his love was almoſt leſs be- 
| greatly afflicted by this ge ; be- 
— 3 Amelia had fallen under her 
father's diſpleaſure, and that now he was become 
jealous of his authority he might be tempted to 
abuſe it. As to ſecure her peace was the principal 
object of his with, he concealed what had happened 
from his father, leſt a quarrel ſhould be — 
between him and Agreſtis, in which Amclia's deli- 

and tenderneſs would be yet more deeply 
wounded. When a vilit was intended to Agrel''s, 
be alwa took care to have ſome engagement at an- 
other : Agreſtis, however, as he had no con- 
ception of che principles upon which Eugenio acted, 
did not doubt but that he had communicated the 
reaſon of his abſence to his father, and that his fa- 
ther was ſecretly offended ; but as he expreſſed no 
reſentment, he believed that his ambition had for 
once reſtrained the petulance of his pride, that he 
diſſembled to prevent an open rupture, and had ſtill 


hopes 
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hopes of affecting the purpoſe which be had con- 
certed with his fon. 

A ſuſpicion of ill-will always produces it; but 
beſides this cauſe of alienation, Agreſtis had un- 
juſtly imputed a conduct to his friend, which ren- 
dered him the object of his contempt and averſion ; 
he, therefore, treated him with coldneſs and reſerve, 
ſuppoſing that he weil knew the cauſe, and neglected 
to return his vilits without thinking it neccilary to 
aſſign any reaſon. This conduct was at length re- 
marked 4 Orgilio, who conſidered it as the caprice 
of a character which he always deſpiſed; he, there- 
fore, retorted neglect without pn nr} rn and {| 
thus all intercourſe between the families was at an 
end. 

Eugenio in the mean time was inflexible in his 
poem: and Amelia, in her next 1:terview with 

„ acquainted him that {ne would fee him no 
more. Ventoſus again appealid to her fatner: but 
the old gentleman was ſteady in his principles, not- 
2 his reſentment; and tek: hi, that he 
had exerted all the authority which GOD and na- 
ture had given him in bis favour; and that, how- 
ever provoked, he would never proititute his chill, 
by compeiling her to marry a perſon who was not 
the object of her choice. 

Ventoſus, who was extremely mortified at this at. 
appointment, was very inquiiuve about Eugenio, 
for whom he ſtill ſuppe ſed he had been rejcc d: he 
ſoon learned hs _ on and cucumftances, and 
his long intimcy with Amelia; he reflected upon 
the onfuſion which both had e: preft- d in the acci- 
gent..] 1:wcerview at which he was — nt; and was 
wiling o de eve, that his rival, however con- 
te ngtioe, hail been too ſuccesful to be ſupplunt- 
eck it ..onow by « z i uſhard: this, however, if he 
di o lieve. te ws very diligent to proparatc z 
aud to lemove ch. Gligl. ce of a i<ftulal, Bites ac 
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for this reaſon he had abruptly diſcontinued his ad- 
dreſſes, aud congratulated himſelf upon his eſcape. 

It happened that about fix weeks ago, Ventoſus, 
as he was walking in the Mall, with a young officer 
of diſtinction, met Amelia in company of ſeveral 
ladies and a gcntleman. He thought fit to bow to 
Amelia with a ſupercilious reſpect, which had greatly 
the air of an inſult: of this compliment Amelia, 
though ſhe looked him in the face, took no notice: 
dy this calm diſdain he was at once difappointed and 
confounded ; he was ſtung by an effort of his own 
— 417 by and his breaſt twelled with paſſion whicn 
he could not vent. In this agitation of mind he 
haſtily turned back, and determined, for whatever 
reaſon, to follow her. Aſter he had advanced about 
fifty paces, he ſaw Eugenio coming forward, who, 
the moment he perceived Amelia, turned into an- 
other walk. This was obſerved by Ventoſus, whoſe 
contempt and indignation had now another object, 
upon which they might without violence to the laws 
of honour be gratified: he communicated his pur- 
poſe to his companion, and haſtily followed Euge- 
nio. When they had overtaken him, they burſt in- 
to a horſe-laugh, and puſhed fo rudely by him, that 
he could ſcarce recover his ſtep: they did not, how- 
ever, go on; but ſtopping ſuddenly, turned about 
as if to apologize for the accident, and affected great 
lurprize at diſcovering to whom it had happened. 
Ventoſus bowed very low, and with much con- 

ceremony begged his pardon ; telling 
him at the fame time, that there was a lady in the 
next walk who would be very glad of his company. 
To this infult Eugenio 2 That he was 
&« not willing to ſuppoſe that an affront was intend- 
& ed, and that if the lady he meant was a woman of 
« honour, ſhe ought always to be mentioned with 
© reſpect.” Ventoſus replied, « That whether the 
« lady he meant was a woman of honour, he would 


-- 
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* not determine; but he believed ſhe had been very 
« kind; and was pleaſed to fee that her favours 
« were not forgotten, though they were no longer 
<* accepted.” Eugenio was not now maſter of his 
temper, but turning ſuddenly upon Ventoſus, ſtruck 


him with ſuch violence that he fell at his feet: he j 


roſe, however, in an inſtanc, and laid his hand upon his 
fword, but was prevented from drawing it by his 
companion; and the crowd beginning to gather 
about them, they parted with mutual expreſuons of 
contempt and rage. 

In the morning the . who had been in com- 
pany with Ventoſus at the quarrel, delivered a chal- 
lengeto Eugenio, which he anſwered by the following 


et. 
481 R 


8 Your behaviour laſt night has convinced me 
« that you are a ſcoundrel; and your letter this 
“ morning that you are a fool. If I ſhould accept 
« your challenge, I thould myſelf be both. I owe 
cc a duty to GOD and to my country, which I deem 

* infamous to violate ; and I am intruited with a 
<« life, which I think cannot without folly be ſtaced 
* againſt yours, I believe you have ruined, but 
* you cannot degrade me. You may poſſibly, 

* while you ſneer over this letter, ſecretly exult in 
your own ſafety ; but remember, that to prevent 


aſſaſſination I have a ſword, and to chaſtiſe inſo- 
« lence a cane.” 


With this letter the captain — to Ventoſus, 


who read it with all the extravagancies of rage and 


diſdain: the captain, however, endeavoured to foothe 
and encourage him; he reprefented Eugenio as 2 
poltroon and a beggar, whom he ought no ) otherw e 
to puniſh than by removing him from the rank into 

G 6 waich 
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which he had intruded; and this, he * would be 
very eaſily ac compliſhed. Ventoſus, at ac- 
quieſced in the — of his friend; t was 
ſoon induſtriouſly reported, that Eugenio bad druck 
a perſon of high rank, and refuſed him the fatisfac- 
tion of a gentleman which he had condeſcended to 
aſt. For not accepting a challenge, Eugenio could 
not be legally puniſhed, becauſe it was made his 
duty as a foldier by the articles of war; but it drew 
upon him the contempt of his ſuperior officers, and 
made them very ſolicitous to find ſome pretence to 
dilmiſs him. The friends of Ventoſus immediately 
intimated, that the act of violence to which Eugenio: 
had been provoked was commited within the verge 
of the court, and was, therefore, a ſufficient cauſe: 
to break him; as for that offence he was liable to be 
3 with the Jos of his hand, by a law which. 

though difuſed was ftill in force. This expedient 

Was eagerly adopted, and 9 2 
deprived of his commutkon. 


HzROISM and Mopern Honour CONTINUED. 
Nuns. 66. SaTurRDay, June, 23, 1753. 


Ne! virum, — ; ſangui 2 | 
7 — qul 2 8 Mar. 


Not him I prize wo poorly gains 


| From death the paln wich blood diftains 3 
But him who wins with nobler ftrife 


An unpolluted wieath from life. 


6 Hr had concealed bis quarrel with Ventoſus from 
his father, who was then at the family-ſeat about 
twenty miles from London, becauſe he was not 
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willing to acquaint him with the cauſe: but the ef- 
fect was fuch as could not be hidden; and it was 
now become neceffary that he ſhould anticipare the 
report of others. He, therefore, ſet out immediate- 
ly for the country ; but his father about the ſame 
time arrived in London: fome imperfect account 
had been fent him of the ings againſt 
Eugenio; and though he concluded from his ſilence 
that he had been guilty of ſome indiſcretion, yet he 
did not ſuſpect an imputation of cowardice; and 
hoped by his intereſt to ſupport him againſt private 
reſentment. When he found that he had miſſed 
Eugenio in ſome of the avenues to town, he went 
immediately to the gentleman who had procured his 
commiſſion, from whom he learned all the circum- 
ſtances of the affair. The moment he heard that 
his ſon had refuſed a challenge, he was ſeized with 
rage ſo violent, that it had the appearance of diſ- 
traction: he uttered innumerable oaths and execra- 
tions in a voice that was ſcarce human, declared his 
fon to be unworthy of his name, and folcmaly re- 
nounced him for ever. 

Eugenio returned to London the ſame day, but᷑ ĩt 
was late before he arrived: the ſervant that opened 
the door told him with tears in his eyes, that his 
father was gone to bed much diſordered, and had 
commanded that he ſhould no more be admitted into 
that houſe. He ſtood motionleſs a few moments; 
and then departing without reply, came directly to 
me; his looks were wild, his countenance pale, and 
his eyes ſwimming in tears: tne moment he faw me, 
he threw hiinſelf into a chair; and putting a copy of 
his anſwer: to Ventoſu*'s challenge into my hand, 
pare gan my enquiries by relating all that had hap- 
pened. 

After haviag adminiſtered fuch confolation as 1 
could, I prevail- d upon him with much difficulty to 
3 I fat up the reſt of * deviſing 

various 
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various arguments to convince Orgilio, that his for 
had added new dignity to his character. In the 
morning I went to his houſe ; and after much folici- 
tation was admitted to his chamber. I found him 
pry where he had lain awake all the night; and 

was eaſy to fee that his mind was in great agita- 
2 Lnoped that this tumult was produced by 
the ſtruggles ＋ parental tenderneſs: but the mo- 
ment I mentioned his ſon, he fell into an agony of 
rage that rendered him ſpeechleſs; and I came away, 
convinced that the eloquence of an angel upon the 
fame ſubje& would have been without effect. I did 
not, however, relate theſe diſcouraging circumſtan- 
ces to Eugenio: I told him that it would be proper 
to wait a = by days before any farther application 
was made ; not only becauſe his father's reſentment 
would probably ſubſide, but becauſe he was now in- 


diff 
ugenio, when he heard that his father was ill, 
changec colour and burſt into tears. He went 
every evening, and knocking ſoftly at the ſervant's 
indow, enquired how he did; and when he found 
that his fever was become dangerous, he intreated 
me to go yet once more and intercede for him, that 
he might at leaſt be permitted to ſee his father, if he 
might not hope to be forgiven. I went; but when 
Orgilio heard my name, he fell into a freſh tranſ- 
port of rage, which ended in a delirium. The ef- 
fect which this incident produced upon Eugenio, 
who waited at the end of the {treet for my return, 
cannot be deſcribed ; I prevailed upon him to go 
back to my houſe, where he ſometimes haſtily tra- 
verſed the room, and ſometimes fat fixed in a kind 
of ſtupid inſenſibility upon the floor. While he was 
in one of theſe fits, news was brought that his fa- 
ther was dead, and had the morning after he was 
taken ill diſinherited him, declaring that by the in- 
famy of his conduct he had broke his heart. 


Eugenio 
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Eugenio heard this account without any apparent 
ſurprize or emotion, but could not be perſuaded to 
change his poſture or receive any food: till his 
ſpirits being quite exhauſted, fleep relieved him a 
few hours from the agony of his mind. 

The night on which his father was buried, he 
wrapped himſelf up in a horſeman's coat that be- 
longed to my ſervant, and followed the proceſſion 
at a diſtance on foot. When the ceremony was 
over, and the company departed, he threw him- 
ſelf on the grave; and hiding his face in the duſt, 
wept over it in ſilence that was interpreted only 
by groans. I, who had followed him unper- 
ceived, did not think it prudent to intrude upon 

the ſolemnity of his ſorrow, till the morning dawn=- 

ed: he was ſurprized, and I thought ſomewhat con- 

founded to ſee me; he ſuffered me, however, to lead 

him away, but neither of us uttered a word. 

He told me the next day, that he would trouble 
me a few nights longer for a lodging, and in the 
mean time think of ſome means by which he 
might obtain a ſubſiſtence: he was, indeed, totally 
deſtitute, without money and without a profeſſion ;, 
but he made no complaint, and. obſtinately refuſed 
all pecuniary aſſiſtance. 

In lefs than a week afterwards, having converted 1 
his watch, his ſword, a ſnuff-box, and ring, into 1 
money, he engaged as a common failor in a private 1 
"tbe to diſcover the north-weſt paſſage to 

ndia. 4 

When he communicated this deſperate ente 
prize, he appeared perfectly compoſed ; © My dear 43 
friend, faid he, © it has been always my point 
« of honour to obey the commands of GOD, the 
« prime author of my being and the ultimate object 
« of my hope, at whatever riſque ; and I do not re- 
« pent that I have ſteadily adhered to this prin- 
ciple at the cxpence of all that is valuable upon 

* earth . 
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earth: I have ſuffered the loſs of fortune, of love, 
c and of fame, but I have preſerved my integrity, 
« and I know that I ſhall not loſe my reward. Io 
« theſe I would, indeed, add the eſteem, though 
4 not the love of Amelia. She will hear of me as 
.« degraded and diſinherited, a coward, a vagabond, 
« and a fugitive; and her eſteem, I think, k, 1 have 
« ſutficient reaſon to give up: grief will wound her 
« deeper than contempt ; it is, therefore, beſt that 
« ſhe thould deſpiſe me. Some of thoſe, by whom 
« ſhe is addreſſed, deſerve her: and I * 
« withhold a felicity which I cannot enjoy. I ſhall 
« embark to-morrow; and your friendly embrace is 
« all the good that I expect to receive from this 
« country, WWW 
& are unknown.“ 

To this addreſs I was not in a condition to re- 
ply ; and perceiving that I was overwhelmed with 
grief, he left me, perhaps, left his purpoſe ſhould 
be ſhaken, and my weaxneſs ſhould prove conta- 

ious. 

: On the morrow I attended TM to the ſhip. He 
talked to me of indifferent things; and when we 
parted wrung my hand, and turned from me ab- 
ruptly witzout ſpeaking. I haſted into the boat 
which waited to bring me on thore, and would not 
again feel the pangs of yeſterday for all the king- 
doms of the wk 

Such is the friend I * loſt! ſuch is the man, 
whom the world has diſgraced for refuſing a chal- 
lenge! But none who are touched with pity at his 
mi- fortunes, wiſh that he had avoided tkem by an- 
other conduct; and not to pity Eugenio, is ſurely to 
be a monſter rather than a man. 

It may, perhape, be queilioned, whether I ought 
thus io have exhibited his ſtory under feig ned names; 
or have a right to atten pt that waich he forbore. 


My love to Luz, is, indect, my motive: but I 
| think 
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think my conduct is juſt, when I conſider, that though 
it is poſſible that 2 dy the peruſal of theſe 
papers, ſuffer the moſt tender, and, therefore, the 
moſt exquiſite diſtreſs, by the re- eſtabliſhment of 
her eiteem for him who moſt deſerves it; yet the 
world may derive new virtue, from the dignity which 
the character of Eugenio reflects upon his conduct: 
his example is truly illuſtrious; and as it can fcarce 
fail to excite emulation, it ought not to be concealed. 

I am, SIR, 1 

Your humble ſervant, 

BENEVOLUS. 


Facoticme UNLAWFUL. 
Nun. 68. SaTurDayY, June 30, 1753. 


Necet em/ta dolore vlu pra-. | O19, 


rens. that the play of brutes is 
always a mock fight; and, perhaps, this is equally 
true of all the ſports that have been invented by rea- 
ſon for the amuſemene of mankind. The ted 
games of antiquity were ſomething more; the con- 
flict was often fatal, and the pleaſure of the \ - 
tors feems to have been proportioned to the * 
of the combatants: nor does it appear, that any 
fort has been ſince contrived, which can gratify 
pure benevolence, or entertain without producing an 
oppoſition of intereſt. There are, indeed, many 
external advantages which it has never been thought 
immoral to acquire, though an oppoſition of intereit 
is neceſſarily implied; advantages, which, like a ſtake 
at cards, one party can only gain by the loſs of the 
ether for wealth and poverty, obſcurity and diſtinc- 
tion, 
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tion, command and ſervitude, are mutually relative, 
and the exiſtence of each is by cach reciprocally de- 
rived and given. 

Play, therefore, is not unlawful, merely as a con- 
teſt ; nor can the pleaſure of them that win be im- 
puted to a criminal want of benevolence, in this ſtate 
of imperfection, merely becaule it is enjoyed at the 
expence of thoſe who loſe. But as in buſineſs, it 
has never been held lawful to circumvent thoſe whom 
we deſire to excel; fo in play, the chance of loſs and 
gain ought to be always equal; at laſt, each party 
_ ſhould be apprized of the force employed againſt him; 
and if then he plays againſt odds, no man has a right 
to enquire his motive, though a good man would de- 
Cline to engage him. 
There is, however, one ſpecies of diverſion which 
has not been generally condemned, though it is pro- 
duced by an attack upon thoſe who have not volun- 
tarily entered the liſts ; who find themſelves buffeted 
in the dark, and have neither means of defence nor 
poſſibility of advantage. 


of mirth, and known by the name of FROLICKs: 
under this name, indeed, many ſpecies of wanton 
cruelty have been practiſed, without incurring the 
infamy, or raiſing the indignation which they de- 
ſerve; and it is extremely dificuit to fix upon any 
certain criterion, by which frolicks may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into criminal and innocent. If we could 
diſcern effects waile they are involved in their cauſes, 
and aſcertain every remote conſequence of our own 
actions, perhaps theſe fallies might be allowed under 
the fame reſtrictions as raillery : the falſe alarms and 
ridiculous diſtreſs into which others are betrayed to 
make us ſport, thould be ſuch only as will be ſubjects 

merriment even to the ſufferer when they are paſt, 
and remembered neither with reſentment nor regret : 
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Theſe feats are aichieved by the knights-errant 


but as every action may produce effects over which 
1 human 
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human power has no influence, and which human. 
| ſagacity cannot foreſee, we ſhould not lightly venture 
to the verge of evil, nor ſtrike at others though with 
a reed, leſt like the rod of Moss it become a ſerpent 
in our hands. 

During the hard froſt in the year mpccxTL, four 
young gentlemen of conſiderable rank rode into aa 
inn, near one of the principal avenues to this city, 
at eleven o'clock at night without any attendant z 
and having expreſſed uncommon concern about their 
horſes, and overlooked tie proviſion that was made 
for them, called for a room; ordering wine and to- 
bacco to be brought in, and declaring, that as they 
were to ſt out very early in the morning, it was not 
worth wle to go to bed. Before the waiter re- 
turned, each of them had laid a pocket piſtol upon 
the table, waich when he entered they appeared to 
be very folicitous to conceal, and ſnewed iome con- 
fuſion at the furprize. They perceived with great 
ſatisfaction, that the fellow was alarmed at his diſ- 
covery ; and having upon various pretences called 
him often into the room, one of them contrived to 
pull out a maſk with his handkerchief from the poc- 
ket of a horſeman's coat. They diſcourſed in dark 
and ambiguous terms, affected a buſy and anxious. 
circumſpe-tion, urged the man often to drink, and 
ſzemed deſirous to render him ſubſervient to fome- 
purpoſe which they were unwilling to diſcover. They 
endeavoured to conciliate his good-will, by ex- 
travagant commendations of his dexterity and dili- 
gence, and encouraged him to familiarity, by aſking 
him many queſtions : he was, however, ſtill cauti- 
ous and reſerved ; one of them, therefore, pretending 
to have known his mother, put a crown into his 
hand, and ſoon after took an opportunity to afk him 
at what hour a ſtage-coach, the paſſengers of which 
they intended to HUMBUG, ſet out in the morn- 


ings 
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ing, whether it was full, and if it was attended with 


a guard. 

he man was now confirmed in his ſuſpicions; and 
though he had accepted the bribe, reſolved to diſco- 
ver the ſecret. Having evaded the queſtions with 
as much art as he could, he went to his maſter, Mr. 
Spiggot, who was then in bed, and acquaiated him 
with what he had obſerved. To | 
Mr. Spigzot immediately got up, and held a con- 
ſultation witn his wife what was to be done. She 
adviſed him immediately to ſend for the conſtable, 
with proper affiſtants, and fecure them: but he con- 
ſidered, that as this would probably prevent a rob- 
bery, it would deprive him of an opportunity to gain 
a very confiderable ſum, which he would become 
intitled to upon their conviction, if he could appre- 
hend them after the fact; he, therefore, very pru- 
dently called up four or five of the oſtlers that be- 
longed to the yard, and having communicated his 
ſuſpicions and deſign, engaged them to enliſt under 
his command as an eſcort to the coach, and to watch 
the motions of the highwaymen as he ſhould direct. 
But mine hot alfo wiſely con idering, that this expe- 
dition would be attended with certain expence, and 
that the profit which he hoped was contingent, ac- 
quaint2d the paſſengers with their danger, and pro- 
poſed that a guard ihould be hired by a voluntary 
contribution; a propoſal to which, upon a fight of 
the robbers through the window, they readily agreed. 
Spizzot was now ſecured againſt pecuniary loſs at 
all events, and about three o'clock the knights of 
the frolick with infinite ſatisfaction beheld five paſ- 
ſengers, among whom there was but one gentleman, 
|-p into the coach with the aſpect of criminals going 
to xecution; and enjoyed the tzgnifcant figns which 
paſſed between them and the landiord, c in 
the precautions taken for their defence. 


As 
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| prepared to follow them with his 
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As ſoon as the coach was gone, the ſuppoſed 


hi ghwaymen paid their reckoning in great haſte, and 


called for their horſes : care had already been taken 
to ſaddle them ; for it was not Mr. Spiggot's delire 
that the adventurers ſhould go far before they exe- 
cuted their purpoſe ; and as ſoon as they departed he 
c. He was, 
indeed, greatly ſurprized to fee, that ty turned the 
contrary way when they went out of the inn-yard ; 
but he ſuppoſed they might chuſe to take a ſmall cir- 
cuit to prevent ſuſpicion, as they might ealily over- 
take the couch waenever they would; he determined, 
however, to keep behind them ; and therefore, in- 
ſtead of going after the coach, followed them at a 
diſtance, till to his utter diſappointment he ſaw them 
perſiſt in a different rout, and at length turn into an 
inn in Piccadilly, where ſeveral fervants in livery 
appeared to have been waiting for and where 
his curioſity was ſoon gratified with their Charactep” 
and their names. 
In the mean time the coach proceeded in its jour- 
ney. The panic of the paſſengers increaſed upon 
perceiving that the guard which they had hired did 
not come up; and began to accuſe Spi got of 
having betrayed them to the robbers for a of 
tae booty: they could not help looking every mo- 
ment from the window, thou;h it was fo dark that a 
waggon could not have been ſcen at the diſtance of 
twenty yards: every tree was miſtaken for a man 
and horſe, hs wa of the vehicle in which they 
rode was believed to be the tramplir g of purſuers, 
and they expected every moment to hear the coach- 
man commanded to — and to ſee a piſtol thruſt in 
among chem with the dreadful ace downs 
money.” 


Thus far the diſtreſs, however 


at and unme- 


_ rited, will be deemed ridiculous; the ſufferers will 
appear to have ing<uioully tormented themfclves, by 
| the 
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the ſagacity with which they reaſoned from appear. 
ances intended to deceive them, and their folicitude 
to prevent miſchiefs which none would attempt. 
But it happened that when the coach had got about 
two miles out of town, it was overtaken by a horſe- 
man who rode very hard, and called out with great 
eagerneſs to the driver to ſtop : this incident, among 
- perſons who had ſuffered perpetual apprehenſion and 
alarm from the moment they ſet out, produced a pro- 
portionate effect. The wife of the gentleman was 
ſo terrified, that ſhe ſunk down from her ſeat ; and 
he was fo much convinced of his danger, fo touched 
at her diſtreſs, and fo incenſed againſt the ruffian 
who had produced it, that without uttering a word 
he drew a piſtol from his pocket, and ſeeing the man 
parley with the coachman, who had now ſtopped his 
horſes, he ſhot him dead upon the ſpot. 
The man, however, who had thus fallen the victim 
& a frolick, was ſoon known to be the ſervant of a 
lady who had paid earneſt for the vacant place in the 
ſtage; and having by ſome accident been delayed 
till it was ſet out, had followed it in a hackney- 
coach, and ſent him before her to detain it till the 
came up. | 
Here the ridicule is at an end; and we are ſur- 
ized that we did not ſooner reflect, that the company 
ſuficient cauſe for their fear and their precaution, 
and that the frolick was nothing more than a lie, which 
it would have been folly not to believe, and preſump- 
tion to diſreg 
The next day, while the Bucks were entertaining 
a polite circle at White's with an account of the farce 
they had played the night before, news arrived of the 
cataſtrophe. A ſudden confuſion covered every coun- 
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; | tenance; and they remained ſometime ſilent, looking 
x upon each other, mutually accuſed, reproached and 
condemned. f 8 
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This favourable moment was improved by a 
gentleman, who, though ſometimes ſeen in that af- 
tembly, is yet eminent for his humanity and his 
wiſdom. «< A man,” faid he, * who found him- 
« ſelf bewildered in the intricacies of a lab 
« when the fun was going down, would think him- 


dy which he might be led out in fafety : he would 
<« not, ſurely, quit it for a moment, becauſe it might 
< poſhbly be recovered; and, if he did, would be 


* in perpetual danger of ftumbling upon ſome other 
„wanderer, and bringing a common calamity upon 


„both. In the maze of life we are often bewil- 
< dered, and darknefs and danger ſurround us: but 
every one may at leaſt ſecure conſcience againſt 
„ the power of accident, by adhering inviolably to 
that rule, by which we are enjoined to abſtain 
< even from the APPEARANCES OF Evi.“ 


IDLE Hor. 


Nous. 69. Tuxspar, Fuly 3, 1753. 
Ferd libenter bemines id quod volunt ercdunt. cas. 


Men willingly believe what they wiſh to be true. 


mur 
however weakened by long life, is fo conſcious 


of his own decrepitude, as not to imagine that 


he may yet hold his ſtation in the world for another 


year. 


Of the truth of this remark every day furniſhes 
new confirmation: there is no time of lite, in which 


men for the * 
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of death, than when every other eye ſees it impend. 
ing; or are more buſy in providing for another year 
than when it is plain to all but themſelves, that at an- 
other year they cannot arrive. Though every fune- 
ral that paſſes before their eyes evinces the deceitful- 
neſs of ſuch expectations, fince every man who is 
borne to the grave thought himſelf equally certain of 
living at leatt to the next year; the ſurvivor till 
continues to flatter himſelf, and is never at a loſs for 
ſome reaſon why his life mould be protracted, and 
the voracity of death continue to be pacified with 
ſome other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices 
practiſed in the univerſal conſpiracy of mankind 
againſt themſclves : every age and every condition 
indulges ſome darling fallacy ; every man amuſes 
himſelf with projects which he knows to be im- 
probable, and which, therefore, he refolves to pur- 
fue without daring to examine them. Whatever 
any man ardently deſires he very readily believes that 
he ſhall ſome time attain: he whoſe intempe 
has overwhelmed him with diſeaſes, while he lan- 
guiſhes in the ſpring, expects vigour and recovery 
from the ſummer ſun; and while he melts away in 
the ſummer, transfers his hopes to the froſts of win- 
ter: he that gazes upon elegance or pleafure, which 
want of money hinders him from imitating or par- 
taking, comforts himſelf that the time diſtreſs 
will ſoon be at an end, and that every day brings 
him nearer to a ſtate of happineſs ; though he knows 
it has paſſed not only without acquiſition of advan- 
tage, but perhaps without endeavours after it, in the 
formation of ſchemes that cannot be executed, and 
in the contemplation of proſpects, which cannot be 

Such is the general dream in which we all ſlum- 
ber out our time: every man thinks the day coming, 
in which he ſhall be gratified with all his wiſhes, in 

which 
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which he ſhall leave all thoſe competitors 
who are now rejoicing like himſelf in 
tion of victory: the day is always coming to the 
ſervile in which they ſhall be powerful, to the ob- 


If any of my 
rention on the world about him, a5 to imagine thi i 
repreſentation exaggerated beyond probability, le 
him reflect a little —_ his own lite; 2 
fider what were his hopes and proſpects ten years 
ago, and what additions he then expected to be 
made by ten years to his happineſs: thoſe years are 
now elapſed ; ave Gay mate pred the prot then 
was extorted from them, have they advanced his 
fortune, enlarged his knowledge, or reformed his 
conduct, to the degree that was once expected? I 
am afraid, every man that recollects his hopes 
muſt confeſs his diſappointment ; and own that 
day has glided unprofitably after day, and that 
he is ſtill at the fame diſtance from the point of 


happineſs. 

| With what conſolations can thoſe, who have thus 
miſcarried in their chief deſign, elude the 
of their ill ſucceſs ? With what amuſements can they 
pacify their diſcontent, after the loſs of ſo large a 
aps hay Thay con give themſclves up again 


297 and complicated event, part a. 
pends upon cauſes out of our power, and part muſt 
be effected by vigour and perſeverance. With re- 
gard to that which is ſtiled in common language the 
work of chance, men will always find reaſons for 
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confidence or diftruſt, according to their different 
tempers or inclinations ; and he that has been long 
accuſtomed to pleaſe himfelf with poſſibilities of 
fortuitous happinefs, will not eatily or willingly be 
reclaimed from his miſtake. But the effects of 
human induſtry and ſkill are more eaſily ſubjected 
to calculation: whatever can be completed in a 
year, is div iſible into parts, of which each may be 
performed in the compaſs of a day; he, therefore, 
that has paſſed the day without attention to the taſk 
aſſigned him, may be certain that the lapſe of life 
has brought him no nearer to his object; for what- 
ever idleneis may expect from time, its produce will 
be only in proportion to the diligence with which it 
| has been uſed. He that floats lazily down the 
ſtream, in purſuit of ſomething borne along by the 
fame current, will find himfelf indeed move forward; 
but unleſs he lays his hand to the oar, and increaſes 
his ſpeed by his own labour, muſt be always at the 
fame diſtance from that which he is following. 
There have happened in every age ſome contin- 
gencies of unexpected and undeſer ved ſucceſs, by 
which thoſe who are determined to believe whatever 
favours their inclinations, have been encouraged to 
delight themſelves with future advantages; they ſup- 
port confidence hy conſiderations, of which the only 
proper uſe is to caſe away deſpair: it is equally ab- 
| furd to fit down in idl becauſe ſome have been 
enrich:d without labour, as to leap a precipice be- 
cauſe ſome have fallen and eicaped with life, or to 
put to ſea in a itorm becauſe fome have been driven 
from a wreck upon the coaſt to which they are 
bound. 

We are all ready to confeſs, that belief ought to 
be proportioned to evidence or probability: let any 
man, therefore, compare ti: number of thoſe who 
have been thus favoured by fortune, and of thoſe 
who have failed of their expectations, and he = 

eallly 
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eaſily determine, with what juſtneſs he has regiſtered 
himſelf in the lucky catalogue. 

But there is no nced on theſe occaſions for deep 
enquiries or laborious calculations; there is a far 
eaſter method cf diſtingutihing the hopes of folly 
from thoſe of reaſon, of finding the difference be- 
tween proſpects that exiſt before the eyes, and thoſe 
that are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom 
Prowſy had accuſtomed himfelf to compute the pro- 
fit of a Carling project, till he had no longer any 
doubt of its ſucceſs; it was at laſt matured by cloſe 
conſideration, all the meaſfurcs were accurately ad- 
juſted, and he wanted only five hundred pounds to 
become maſter of a fortune that might be envied by 
a director of 2 trading company. Tom was gene- 
rous and gratcſul, and was refolved to recompence 
this ſmall atfiftance with an ample fortune: he, there - 
fore, deliberated for a time, to whom amongſt his 
friends he ſhould declare his neceſſities ; not that he 
ſuſpected a refuial, but becauſe he could not ſuddenly 
determine which of them would make the beſt uſe 
of riches, and was, therefore, moiſt worthy of his 
favour. At laſt his choice was ſettled; and know- 
ing that in order to borrew he muſt ſkew the proba- 
bility cf re- payment, he prepared for a minute and 
copious explanation of his project. Put here the 
golden dream was at an end: hie ſoon difcovered tue 
impoſſibility of impoling ipon others the notions 
which he had fo long imp ed upon himſelf; whi 
way ſoever he turned his thoughts, impoſſibility and 
abſurdity aroſe in oppoſition on every fide; even 
credulity and prejudice were at laft forced to give 
way, and he grew a bamed of credicing himſelf 
wat ſhame would uot ſutfer him to cammumicate to 
another. | 

To this teſt let every man bring his imagination, 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. Whatever is true will bear to be related, 

H 2 whatever 
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whatever is rational will endure to be explained : 
but when we delight to brood in ſecret over future 
happineſs, and ſilently to employ our meditations 
upon ſchemes of which we are conſcious that the 
bare mention would expoſe us to deriſion and con- 
1 we ſhould then remember, that we are 
cheating ourſelves by voluntary deluſions ; and giving 
wy to che nnovel morkeries of fancy, thoſe hours in 
which ſolid advantages might be attained by ſober 


12 to . 
cannot prove to be much favoured by probability; 
ſince after bis utmoſt endeavours to aſcertain events, 


7 to | Tiſtane regions * felicity, 
ution or perſeverance ſhall ever 


But theſe, like all other cordials, though they 


may invigorate in a ſmall quantity, intoxicate in a 
greater; theſe pleaſures, like the reſt, are lawful 
only in certain circumſtances, and to certain de- 
grees; they may be uſeful in a due ſubſervi 
nobler purpoſes, NO taco" * 
tive, when once gain the aſcendant in the 
heart : to ſoothe the mind to tranquillity by hope, 
even when that hope is likely to deceive us, may 
be ſometimes uſeful ; but to lull our faculties in a 
lethargy, is poor and deſpicable. 
Vices and errors are differently modified, accord- 
ing wo the tae of the minds to. which they are in- 
. 
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ſon, is the failure alike of mean and elevated un- 
derſtandings; but its foundation and its effects are 
totally di erent 3 the man of high courage and 
great abilities, is apt to place too much confidence 
in himſelf, and to expect from a vigorous exertion 
of his powers more than fpirit or diligence can 
attain z between him and his with he ſees obſtacles 
indeed, but he expects to overleap or break them; 
his miſtaken ardour hurries him forward; and 
though perhaps he miſſes his end, he nevertheleſs 
obtains ſome collateral good, and performs ſome- 
thing uſcful to mankind and honourable to him 
—_ - 

The drone of timidity preſumes likewiſe to hope, 
but without ground — without conſequence; the 
bliſs with which he ſolaces his hours, he always ex- 
pets from others, though very often he knows not 
from whom; he folds his arms about him, and fits 
in expectation of ſome revolution in the fate that 

raiſe him to greatneſs, or ſome ſhower 
that ſhall load him with wealth; he dozes away the 
in muſiag upon the morrow ; and at the end of 
ife is rouzed from his dream only to diſcover that 
time of action is paſt, and that he can now ſhew 


1 W n 
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increaſed ; and when I had looked here and there in 
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HzroismM and Mopern HoxouR ConcLUDED. 


Nun. 70. SATURDAY, Fly 7, 1753 


ViaTus, repuſſu neſcia ſordider, 
Ituminatis fulget hinorilus; 

Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures, 

Abbitrio prpularis auræ. Hom. 

Stranger to folly and to fear, 

With pure untainted honovr brighty 
Virtue difdains to lend an car 

To the mad people s ſenſe »f rights 


Mr. ADveENTURER, 


I AM the perſon whom your correſpondent Bræx- 
YOLUS has thought fit to mention by the name of 
AGREsST1s. There are ſome — he in my cha- 
racter, which, perhaps, he has miſtaken: but I love 

ain-dealing; and as he did not intend to flatter me, 

forgive him: perhaps my heart is as warm as an- 
other's, and I am no ſtranger to any principles that 


would lead a man to a han ſſome thing. But to the 


point. I approve your publiſhing the ſtory of Eu- 
genio; and I am — — — ſhall not loſe 
the ſequel of it, in which you are more concerned 
than perhaps you may imagine, 
You muſt know, Sir, that I had obſerved my girl 


to go moping about of late more than common ; 


though in truth the has been ſomewhat grave ever 
fince ſhe diſmiſſed Ventoſus. I was determined to 
keep an eye upon her; aad fo watching her pretty 
cloſely, I catched her laſt Saturday was te*nnight al- 
moſt drowned in tears, with your paper in her hand. 


I kid hold of it in an inftant, and putting on my 


2 began to read, with a ſhrewd ſufpicion that 
ſhould find out a fecret. Her paſſion of crying ſtill 


the 
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the paper, I was convinced that ſhe was by ſome 
means deeply interefted in the ſtory, which, indeed, 
appeared to me to be full of misfortune. In thort, I 
preiied her ſo home upon the ſubject, that ſhe put the 
other two papers into my hand, and telling me who 
were meant by the names, I began to read with great 
eagerneſs; though to confeſs a truth, I could ſcarce 
ſee the three lait pages. Odds-my-life, thinks I, 
what an honeſt fellow this Eugenio is! and lzering 
_ upat my girl, I thought I never ſa her look fo like 

r mother before. I took her about the neck and 
kiſſed her; but I did not tell her what I had in my 
head : however, to encourage her, I bid her be a 
good child; and initantly ordering my coach, I went 
dire.tly to Benevolus, of whom I enquired the ſhip's 
na ne on board of which Eugenio was embarked, 
and w en ſhe failed. The doctor, whether he gueſſed 
at my intention or not, looked as if he would have 
leaped out of his ſkin ; and told me, with a kind of # 
wild eagerneſs, that tue veſſel having met with an 
accident in going out, was put back, and then lay in 
tac river near Graveſend. 

With this intelligence I returned to my daughter, 
and told her my mind. E:immy,” fays I, © the 
Captain was always in my opinion a worthy man 
* and when 1 had reaſon to believe you liked him, 
« I did not reſolve to part you, becauic he was with- 
« out a title or an eſtate, but becauſe I could not be 
“ reconciled to his profeſſion. I was determined 
& you ſhould never marry a cockade, and carry a 
« knapſack ; and if he had been a general officer, I 
« would have preferrcd an honett citizen, who en- 
s courages trade and navigation, before him. Be- 
« ſides, I was angry that you ſhould hold a private 
correſponden , and think to carry your point 
« without me: but vou were greatly miſrepreſented z 
« fo was the Captain: he has gallantly removed all 
my objections at once, he is not now in the army, 
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nor has he ever attem to ſubvert my autho- 
« rity; heis a true heart, and I feel that J love him 
« 2s my fon. He is ſtill within reach, and you ſhall 
« this moment write to him with your cn hand, 
« and tell him, that I fay he ſhall be your huſband. 
I have money enough for ye both; and if I pleaſe, 
% J can make him a lord. The poor child fat with 
her handkerchief up to her eyes while I was ſpeak- 
ing, and I did not immediately perceive, that, upon 
hearing the Captain was not » the had fainted, 
We could ſcarce keeplife in her for above two hours; 
dut at laſt ſhe alittle recovered her ſpirits, and brought 


To EVGEN IO. 


« $1, | 
3 | od fe 2. 
M My dear commands me to intreat, that 
« you would i ately come on ſhore, and from 


this hour conſider his houſe as your own. He is 
greatly affected with the ſtory of your generoſity 
« and diſtreſs, which he has juſt learnt by an acci- 
« dent which I cannot now communicate ; and he 
is determined to make you his heir, without pre- 


« judice to, 
SIR, your humble fervant, 
„ « AMELIA.- 


When I had peruſed this epiſtle, Pſhaw, fays 
I, © put affectionate at the end of it, or elſe he won't 
come now.” This made her ſmile. I was glad 
to ſee her look cheerful ; and having with fome dif- 
ficulty procured the proper addition, I diſpatched the 
letter inſtantly by my own ſervant on horſeback, and 
ordered a light chariot and four to follow him, and 
take up Eugenio's friend the doctor by the 6 
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will not tell you, Sir, how Eugenio, as he is called, 
behaved upon the receipt of this letter; it is 
that in about eight hours he arrived with his friend 
at my houſe : neither will I tell you how the lovers 
behaved when they met: it is enough, that they are 
to be married next Thurſday. I add fome 
lars for your private inſpection in the poſtſcript, that 
you may give us your company at the wedding. I 
dare ſay you will ſhare the of which you 
have been the inſtrument; and I aſſure you that you 
will be extremely welcome to the company, but to 


none more than to 
Yours heartily, 
AGRESTIS. | 


ery mind,as every 
ole 
Eugenio's heroic perieverance in virtue, 


—— — could be 
d n ſee the wiſe 
dom and the kindneſs of Drving PRESCRIPTION = 
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ven to prevent our being precipitated by error into 
miſery ; at leaſt, a ye appear, that if ſome im- 
mediate adva is gained by the individual, an 
equivalent loſs is ſuſtained by ſociety; and as ſociety 
is only an aggregation of individuals, he who fceks 
his own advantage at the expence of fociety, cannot 
long be exempted from the general calamity which 
ö he contributes to produce. 
Þ Such is the neceſſary imperfeRion of human laws, 
| | that many private injuries are perpetrated of which 
* they take no cognizance : but it tneſe were allowed 
to be puniſhed by the individual againſt whom 
are committed, every man would be judge and exe- 
cutioner in his own cauſe, and univerſal anarchy 
would immediately follow. The laws, therefore, by 
which this — prohibited, ought to be held 
more — fon any other: and the violation of 
them is ſo far rake + being neceſſary to prevent an im- 
putation of cowardice, that they are enforced, even 
among thoſe in whom cowardice is puniſhed with 
death, by the following clauſe in the ninctcenth Ak- 
TFICLE OF WAR : 
« Nor ſhall any aſicer or ſoldier upbraid another 
« for REFUSING a CHALLENGE ;. ſince, accordi 
© to theſe our orders, they do but the DuTy of SoL- 
1 4 DIERS, who ought to ſubject themſelves to diſci- 
1 * pline: and we do acquit and diſcharge all men 
14 «* who have quarrels offered, or challenges ſent to 
them, of all diſgrace or opinion of difadvantage 
« in their obedience hereunto: and whoever ſhall: 
1 . 
1 < niſhed as a 
(| It is to be preſumed, that of this clauſe ns f tle-. 
man in the army is ignorant; and thoſe who, by the 
ce of their folly, labour to render it ineffec- 
tual, ſhould; as enemics to their country, be driven. 
aut of it with deteitation and contempt. 


Tun 
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Tae Forty oF Human WIS EES. 
Numus. 72. SATURDAY, Juby 14, 1753. 


Him wilaty o, ndAvn3; 2a; xuizeg Gnche Prov. Gx. 
Many things happen between the cup and the lip. 


Tur following narrative is by an eaſtern tradition 
attributed to one Heli Ben Hamet, a moraliſt of 
Arabia, who is ſaid to have delivered his precepts in 
public and periodical orations. This tradition cor- 
reſponds with the manner in which the narrative 
is introduced; and, indeed, it may poſhbly have no 
other foundation : but the tradition itſelf, however 
founded, is ſufficient authority to conſider Heli as'the Þ 
literary Adventurer of a remote age and nation ; and 
as only one number of his work is extant, I (hall not 
ſeruple to incorporate it with my own. 
Doſt thou aſk a torch to diſcover the brightneſs of 
the morning? Doſt thou appeal to argu ent for 
prooſs of Divine PERFECToN ? Look down to 
the earth on which thou ſtandeſt, and lift up thine 
to the worlds that roll above tice. Thou be- 
| holdeſt ſplendor, abundance, and beauty; is not He 
who produced them Micnty ? Thou conf; dereſt; 
is not He who formed thy underſtanding WISE 
Thou enjoyeſt ; is not Hz who gratitics thy ſenſes 
Goon? = augit have limited his bounty but his 
wiſdom? or can defects in his ſagacity be ditcovered 
by thine? To Heli, the preacher of numility and 
reſignation, let thine ear be again attentive, thou 
whoſe heart has rebelled in ſecret, and Wavie wuh 
has —y accuſcd thy MALER. 
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my way, or regarding 
pA, ol he nee hens of th 
approached the meridian, compe 
my attention. The wearineſs which I — 
bly contracted by the length of my walk, became in 
a moment inſupportable ; and looking round for ſnek 
ter, I ſuddenly perceived that I was not far from the 
wood, in which Rhedi the hermit inveſti the 
ſecrets of nature, and aſeribes glory to GOD. The 
hope of improving my meditation by his wiſdom, 
gave me new vigour ; I foon reached r 
ern and I walked forward till 


renedas 19 the counke! of an Angel, or the muſic of 
, the daughter of Sanbad the ſhepherd, wa: 
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— who had brought 


Egypt. Amana, 


from 
had covered — 


merchandize of great value 
when the caravan 


drew near, 
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pineſs which he believed to be ſecured; and ſuppo- 
ſed _—_ woun increaſe by expectation, like a trea- 
ſure by uſury, of which more is ſtill poſſeſſed, as 
ſeſſion is longer 1958 
During this interval Amana recovered from the 
tumultuous joy of ſudden elevation; her ambition 
Was at an end, and the became ſuſceptible of love. 
Nouraddin, who regretted the obſcurity of her birth 
only becauſe it had prevented the cultivation of her 
mind, laboured inceſſantly to ſupply the defect: ſhe 
received his inſtruction not only with gratitude, but 
delight; while he ſpoke ſhe gazed upon him with 
eſtcem and reverence, and had no wiſh but to re- 
turn the happineſs which he was impatient to 
ow. 5 
At this time Oſmin the Caliph was upon the throne 
of Egypt. The paffions of Oſmin, thou knoweſt, 
were impetuous as the torrents of Alared, and fatal 
as the whirlwind of the deſart: to excite and to 
gratify, was the whole purpoſe of his mind; but his 
wiſh was ſtill unſatisfied, and his life was wretched. 
His ſeraglio was filled with beauty; but the power 
of beauty he had exhauſted ; he became outrageous 
to revive deſire by a new object, which he demanded 
of Nardic the eunuch, whom he had not only ſet 
over his women but his kingdom, with menaces and 
execration. Nardic there fore cauſed a proclamation 
to be made, that whoever ſhould produce the moit 
beautiful virgin within two days, ſhould ftand in the 
of the Caliph, and be deemed the third in 
is kingdom. | | 
Caled, tha ſervant who had been beaten by Nou- 
raddin, returned with him to Egypt: the ſullen fe- 
rocity of his temper was increaſed by the deſire of 
revenge, and the gloom of diſcontent was deepened 
by detpair : but wien he heard the proclamation of 
Nardic, joy kindlled in his aſpect like lightning in the 
darkneſs of a ſtorm; the offence which he had com- 
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mitted againſt Amana, enabled him to revenge the 
puniſhment which it produced. He knew that the 
was yet a virgin, and that her marriage was near : 
he, therefore, haſted to the palace, and demanded to 
be brought before Nardic, who, in the midſt of 
magnificence and ſervility, the flattery of dependent 
ambition, and the zeal of unlimited obedience, was 
fitting pale and ſilent, his brow contracted with an- 
xiety, and his breaſt throbbing with apprehenlion. 
When Caled was brought into his prefence, he 
fell proftrate before him: © By the {mile of my 
Lord,“ faid he, © let another be diſtinguiſhed from 
* the flaves who mingle in obſcurity, and let his fa- 
« your elevate another from the duft ; but let my 
« ſervice be acc epted, and let the deſire of Oſmin 
de ſatisfied with beauty. Amana will ſhortly be 
&« eſpouſed by Nouraddin ; but of Amana the fove- 
« reign of Egypt ouly is worthy. Haſte, there- 
l fore, to deinand her; ſhe is now with him in the 
« houſe, to which I will conduct the meſſenger of 


« thy will.” _ 
tranſports. 


Nardic received this i 
of joy; a mandate was inſtanily written to Nourad- 
din; it was ſcaled with the royal ſignet, and deliver- 

ed to Caled, who returned with a force fukcicnt to 
_ compel obedience. 

On this day the monrning of Nouraddin expired: 
he had changed his apparel and perfumed his perſon; 
his features were brightened with the gladneſs of his 
heart; he had invited his friends to the feſtival of 
his marriage, and the evening was to accompliſh his 
wi ches: the evening allo was expected by Amana, 
with a joy which ihe did not labour to ſuppreſs; 
and ſhe was hiding her bluthes in the breaſt of Nou- 
raddin, wacn Caled arrived with the mandate and 
the guard, 

Tue domeſtics were alarmed and terrified ; and 
Nouraddin, being inſtantiy acquainted wich the 

event, 
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ate 


12710 


guard that kept che gates. 


I 


found that Amana had been conducted to the ſera- 


glio, was feized by turns with 7 


Nouradcin, when he recovered his ſenſibi 
dity : he paſted the night 1 


in dy which the 
Thau ed, and in the morn- 


8 
of nature were e 


powers 


locked himſelf into the chamber of Amana, 


and threw himſelf on a ſofa, determined to admit no 


confforter, and to receive no ſuſtenance. 


he 


mg 


Tux 
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Tag SAME CONTINUED. 
Nous. 73. Tuzspay, Fuly 17, 1753. 
===---Numinibus vota exaudita malignis. 5 Iv v. 
Prayers made and granted in a luckleſs hour. Da vozx. 


W HILE Nouraddin was thus abandoned to de- 
ipair, Nardic's deſcription of Amana had rouzed 
Oſmin from his apathy. He commanded that ſhe 


| 


tt 


FAB 


F 


3 7 f 


« united by indiſſoluble bonds. ! 
<« terrors of thy frown be upon me 
“ vereign of Egypt ſtoop to a reptile 
« ſhall the judge of nations retain the 
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Oſmin, whoſe breaſt had by turns been inflamed 


with deſire and indignation, while he gazed upon 
the beauties of Amana and liſtened to her voice, 
now ſuddenly threw her from him, and departed 
without reply. 

When he was alone, he remained a few moments 
in ſuſpence: but the paſſions which eloquence had 


repreſſed, ſoon became again predominant : and he 


commanded Amana to be told, that if within three 
hours the did not come prepared to gratify his 
withes, he would caſt the head of the flave for whom 
he was rejected at her feet. 

The eunuch by whom tnis meſſage was delivered, 
and tie woman who had returned to Amana when 
the Caliph retired, were touched with pity at her 
diſtreſs, and trembled at her danger: the evils which 
tiey could ſcarce hope to prevent, they were yet 
ſolicitous to delay; and, therefore, adviſed her to 
requeſt three days of preparation, that ſhe migit 
ſufficiently recover the tranquillity of her mind, to 


make 2 juſt eſtimate of her own happineſs z and 


with tais requeit to fend, as a pledge of her obe- 
dience, a bow! of ſherbet, in wich a pearl had 


beza diflulved, and of which the had firſt drank her- 


To this advice, after ſome throbs of deſperation, 
ſhe at lengtn conſented, and prepared to put it in 
execution. 


At the time when this reſolution was taken, 


Nouraddin ſuddenly ſtarted from a reſtleſs lumber ; 
he was again ſtung by an inftantaneous reflection 
upon his own miſery, and indulged the diſcontent 
of his mind in this exclamation: If wiſdom and 
« goodneſs do indeed preiide over the works of 
_ © Omnipotence, whence is oppretion, injuſtice, 
and cruclty? As Nouraddin alone has a right to 
* Amana, why is Amana in the power of Otmin ? 
SO that now the juſtice of HEAVEN would appear 

ME” | & ia 
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& in my behalf! O that from this hour I was Of. 
© min, and Oſmin Nouraddin !”” The moment he 
had uttered this with, his chamber was darkened as 
with a thick cloud, which was at length diſſipated 
by a burſt of thunder; and a being, whoſe appear- 
ance was more than human, ſtood before him. 
« Nouraddin,” faid the viſion, © I am of the region 


* above thee : but my buſineſs is with the children 


« of the earth. Thou haſt wiſhed to be Clinin, 
« and as far as this with is poſſible it ſhall be ac- 
«© compliſhed ; thou ſhalt be enabled to aſſume his 
appearance, and to exerciſe his power. I know 
© not yet whether I am permitted to conceal Oſ- 
min under the appearance of Nouraddin, but till 
& to-morrow he {hall not interrupt thee.” 

Nour ddin, who had been held motionleſs by 
aſtonihmen and terror, now recovered his fortitude 
as in the preſence of a friend; and was about to ex- 
preſs his gratitude and joy, when the Genius bound 
a taliſman on his left arm, and acquainted tun with 
its power: „As often as this bracelet,” faid he, 
mall be applied to the region of thy heart, thou 
“ wialt be alternately changed in appearance irom 
« Nouraddin to Oſmin, and from Ofmin to INou- 
© raddin.” The Genius then ſuddenly diſappeared, 
and Nouraddin, impatient to recover the p {ton 
of An ana, inſtantly applied the ſtud of the tv. .cckt 
to his breaft, and the next morcent found lumſelf 

alone in an apartment of the ſeraglio. 

During this interval the Caliph, who was expect- 
ing the ifue of his meſtage to Amana, became reſt- 
leſs and impatient: he quitted his apartment and 
went into the gardens, where he walced backward 
and forward with a violent but interrupted pace; 
and at length ſtood ſtill, frowmng and penſive, witn 
his eyes fixed on the cl.ar ſurtace of a fountain in 
the middle of the wal cg. | he agitation of his mind 
continued, and at length broke out into this folito- 
UWY'S 
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uy: « What is my felicity, and what is my power? 
IJ am wretched by the want of taat which the ca- 
price of women has beſtowed upon my flave. I 
« can gratify revenge, but not defire; I can with- 
« hold felicity from him, but I cannot procure it to 
« myſelf. Why have I not power to aſſume the 
« form in which 1 might enjoy my withes? I will 


& at leaſt enjoy them in thought. If I was Nou- 


<« raddin, I fhould be claſped with tranſport to the 
« boſom of Amana.” He then reſigned himſelf to 
the r of imagination, and was again filent :— 
but the moment his wieh was uttered, he became 
ſubject to the Genius who had juit tranſported Nou- 
raddin to his palace. This with, therefore, was in- 
ſtantly fulflled ; and his eyes being ſtill fixed upon 
the water, he perceived, with ſudden wonder and 
delight, that his figure had been changed in a mo- 
ment, and that the mirror reflected another image. 
His fancy had been warmed with the ideal carefl 

of Amana; the tumult of his mind was increaſed by 
the prodigy ; and the gratification of his appetite be- 
ing the only object of his attention, he haſted in- 
ſtantly to the palace, without reflecting that, as he 
wk not be known, he would be refuſed admit- 
tance. At the door, to which he advanced with 


eren nere 


* 
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In the mean time the man who was believed to be 
flain, repoſed in ſecurity upon a ſofa; and Amana, 
the direction of her women, had prepared the 
and the bowl. I hey were now diſpatched 
e He un- 
rr 
23 the joy of his heart, therefore, he took the 
i emptied, he returned the 
eunuch, „ be 
brought into his preſence. 

In obedience to this command, ſhe was conducted 
by her woman to the door, but ſhe entered alone 
pale and trembling ; and thou h her lips were for- 
ced into a ſmile, the characters which grief, dread, 
and averſion, had written in her countenance, were 
not effaced. Nouraddin, who beheld her diforder, 
exulted in the fidelity of h her love, and ſpringi  for- 
ward, threw his arms about her in an extaſy 
derneſs and joy; which was ſtill hei — 4 4 
— that in the character of in thoſe em- 

were ſuffered with reluctance, which in his 
_ own were returned with ardour : he, therefore, re- 
treating backward a WW 
— to his breaſt, and — recovered his own 


their ms in each p - hg = leave the incum- 
brance of royalty to the wretch whoſe likeneſs he 
had been enabled to aſſume, and was now impatient 
to renounce. Amana gazed at him with a fixed 
attention, till her ſuſpicion and doubts were remov- 
21 n turned from him, tore her gar- 


TY — imprecated curſes 


upon 
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upon her head, till her voice faultered, and ſhe burſt 
into tears. 

Of. this agony, which Nouraddin beheld with 
unutterable diſtreſs, the broken 8 of 
Amana at acquainted him with the cauſe. 
ec In the bowl,” faid ſhe, © which thou haſt inter- 
& cepted, there was death. I withed, when I took 
it from my lips, that the draught which remained 
might be poiſon: a powder was immediately ſna- 
« ken into it by an inviſible hand, and a voice whiſ- 

« pered me, that him | wao drank the potion it would 
„ inevitably deſtroy.“ 

Nouraddin, to whoſe heart the fatal malignity 
had now 2 opo way ceived that his diſſolution would 
be ſudden: his legs 28 trembled, and his eyes 
became dim: he ſtretched out his arms towards 
Amana, and his countenance was diſtorted by an 
ineffectual effort to ſpeak; impenetrable Carkneis 
came upon him, he and fell backwards. 


In his fall erer his 


form was 


and the horrors of death 


were im nm te Cre of Obtain. Amana, 


who ran to ſupport him, when ſhe perceived the 
aft transformation, ruſhed out of the apartment 
with the wild impetuoſity of diſtraction and de- 
ſpair. The ſeraglio was alarmed in a moment: the 
body, which was miſtaken for that of Oſmin, was 
examined by the phyſicians ; the effefts of poiſon 
were evident; Amana was immediately ſuſpected; 
and by the command of Shomar, who ſucceeded his 
father, ſhe was put to death. 

© Suck,” bil the companion of Rhedi, « was 
« the end of Nouraddin and Amana, of Ofmin 
and Caled, from whoſe deſtiny I have withdrawn 
„ the veil: let the world conſider it, and be 
* wiſe. Be thou ſtill the meſſenger of inſtruction, 
© and let increaſe of knowledge cloath thee with 
«© humility.” 
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While mine eye was fixed upon the hoary ſage, 
who had thus vouchfafed me counſel and knowleds ge, 
his countenance became bright as the morning, and 
his robe fleecy lixe a cloud; he rofe like a vapour 
from the ground, and the next moment I faw him 
no more. 

I then turned towards Rhedi the hermit, chilled 
with reverence, and dumb with aſtor.ifhrent : but 
in the countenance of Rhedi was the calm cheerful- 
neſs of ſuperior virtue; and I perceived that the 
ſanctity of his life had acquainted him with divine 
intelligence. Hamct,” faid he, “ the voice 
« which thou haſt heard, is the voice of Zachis the 

« genius; by whoſe power the wonders which he 
has related were produced. It is the province of 
« Zachis to punith impatience and preſumption, 
« by fulfilling the deſires of thoſe who wii o inter- 

« rupt the order of nature, aud piciume to di- 
« rect the hand of PROVI E ce. Relate what 


4 thou ha heard, to preierve others from his 


2 ow, benen let Virtue ſuffer adverſity 
wich patience, and VICE dread to incur the miſery 

ſhe would inflict : for by him who repines at the 
ſcale of Heaven, his own portion cf good is 
diminiihed; and he who prcfurptuouily alu nes 


the ford, will turm the point upon his own bo- 
ſom. 


Tae 
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Tre Mercy or AFFLICTION. 


Nuns. 76. SaTurDay, Fuly 28, 1753- 


Duc me, Pan Ex s, ceſigque dominator 
uocungue placuit; nulla parendi __— | 
ſum impiger. Fac nolle; comitaber gemens, 
5 | SEXECA EX CLEANTHE» 
Conduct me, thou of beings cauſe divine, 
Where'er I'm deſtin'd in thy great defign ! 
Active, I follow on: for ſhouid my will 
R fiſt, Im impious; but muſt follow t:l}, Harris. 


Bozarpas, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſe- 
curely for many years in the filken pavilions of plea- 
ſure, and had every morning anointed his head with 
the oil of when his only fon Aboram, for 


Jit rere 

19-944 

Pet 
Lt 
7h 


W ” 


| 2 branch of palm in his right hand, arreſted 
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« moment with irremediable calamity? Ye lyi 

« Imans, prate to us no more of the juſt: 4 
« kindneſs of an all-directing and all- loving PRo- 
« vidENCE! He, whom ye pretend reigns in 
« Heaven, is fo far from ing the miſerable 


eli blaſt 


« mace of his anger. If this Being polſleſſed the 


of lich | 
of more than human beauty and magnitude, arrayec 
in azure bes, comes with cot ol wootes 

the arm 
of the trembling and aſtoniſhed Caliph, and faid 
with a majeſtic fmile, * Follow me to the top of 
«© this mountain.” 5 

Look from hence, faid the awful conductor; 
« am CALOC, the angel of PEACE; look from hence 
t“ into the valley.” ” . 

Bozaldab opened his eyes and beheld a barren, a 
ſultry, and ſolitary iſland, in the midſt of which fat 
a pale, meagre, and ghaſtly figure: it was a mer- 
chant juſt periching with famine, and lamenting that 
he could find naither wild berries nor a ſingle ſpring 
in this forlorn uninhabited deſert ; and begging the 
protection of Heaven againſt the tigers that would 
now certainly deſtroy him, ſince he had ceafurned 
the laſt fuel he . to make nightly fires 

| to 


T 
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them. He then caſt a caſket of jewels 
as trifles of no uſe ; and crept, feeble 
 wendline to an eminence, where he was ac- 
to fit every evening to watch the ſetting 


fa, and to give af evi to any ſhip that might hapl 


perilh by the fury of 
« wild beaſts.” « Peace,” faid the Angel, and 
« obſerve.” 

He looked again, and behold a veſſel arrived at 
the deſolate iſle. What words can paint the rapture 
of the ſtarving merchant, when the captain offered 
e ry, if he would 
half the jewels of his caſket? No 
pityleſs commander received the 
od um, hn he hed — with his 


* ed; he fancied fome mighty 
« which, like the wand of Abdel, 


Ge EY 7 7 ow * 


5 7 ; the ivory doors of which, turning 


returned Bozaldab, was he not 
« tinue? Why was I not ſuffered to be a witneſs of 
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& abhor:: he caſts his jewels upon the fand, and con- 


« feſſed them to be uſeleſs; he offered part of them 
to the mariners, and perceived them to be per- 
« nicious; he has now learnt, that they are render- 


ed uſeful or vain, good or evil, only by the ſitua- 


tion and temper of the poſſeſſor. Happy is he 
* . 
* Are 


Caliph inſtantly beheld a — A 
adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſtors 
on hinges 


old of Golconda, 1 throne of 
ſurrounded with the Rajas er 


= odd andelliine is wales heb, and of dif- 


terent complexions ; on which fat Aboram, the 


much-lamented fon of Bozaldab, and by his fide a 
princeſs fairer than a Houri. 


« Gracious ALLA '!—it is my ſon,” ied the 
Caliph—“ O let me hold him _ my heart! 
« Thou canſt not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion,” re- 
plied the Angel: I am now ſhewing thee what 
« would have been the deſtiny 
continued longer on the earth.” « And why,” 


to con- 


« ſo much felicity and power? © Conſider the ſe- 
cc quel, replied he that dwells in the fifth heaven. 
Bozaldab looked earneſtly, and for (he countenmmne 


and 
appeared to be withered by 1 — * hands 
were ſtained with blood, and be trembled by turns 
with fury and terror: the palace fo lately ſhin- 


of thy ſon, had he 
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out on the cold pavement, gagged and bound, with 
his eyes put out. Soon aſter he perceived the fa- 
vourite Sultana, who before was ſeated by his fide, 
enter with a bowl of poifon, which ſhe 
Aboram to drink, and afterwards married the fuc- 
ceſſor to his throne. 

« Happy, faid Caloc, « is he whom Provi- 
* DENCE has by the angel of death ſnatched from 


6 ab = be cut wo rentive the ananed invade- 
4 tions of tie Nile, contain the waters of the 


| The Anve", while he was ſpeakin cus tretched 
out his pinions to fly back to che mpyreum; 


the flutter of his wings LU 
cataract. 


= Treg 
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Taz Miscyuttrs or SUuPERSTITION AND - 
InFipeLITY. 


Nuns. 77. Tuzspar, Fuly 31, 1753. 


Hos. 
To tint th' attentive mind ſhe tries 
With tales of exemplary vice. 


To the ADvanrunan 


an the dau: zhter of a gentleman of good family, 
as he was a younger purchaſed with 


1 pda genteel poſt un- 
My mother died when I was 

; and my father, who was ex- 
| me, determined to be himſelf my 
take care that my natural genius, 
made him think above the com- 
want the improvements of a 


— with a tolerable ſhare of i 
ing. In his youth he had been a free liver, and | 
for that reaſon took ſome pains to become 


13 
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what is called a free thinker. But whatever fa- 
thionable frailties he might formerly have allowed in 
himſelf, he was now in advanced life, and had at leaſt 
worldly wiſdom enough to know, that it was neceſ- 
fary his daughter ſhould be reſtrained from thoſe li- 
berties, which he had looked upon as trifling errors 
in his own conduct. He, therefore laboured with 


As I was urged to chuſe 
ge vice, rom motives which had 
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been accuſtomed. His income was only for life, and 
he had rather lived beyond than within it; conſe- 
quently, there was nothing left for me but the pride 
and helpleſſneſs of genteel life, a taftc for every thing 
elegant, and a delicacy and ſenſibility that has dou- 
bled all my ſuiferings. In this diſtreſs a brother of 
my mother's, who was grown rich in trade, received 
me into his houſe, and declared he would take the 
ſame care of me as if I had been his own child. 
When the firſt tranſports of my grief were abated, 
I found myſelf in an eaſy ſituation, and from the na- 
tural cheerſulneſs of my temper, I was beginning 
once more to taſte of happineſs. My uncle, who was 
a man of a narrow underſtanding and illiberal edu- 


an I endeavoured to explain my principles, 
which I thought it beneath the dignity of virtue to 
diſguiſe or difavow ; but as I never could make him 
conceive any difference between a Deiſt and an Athe- 
iſt, my arguments only ſerved to confirm him in the 
opinion that I was a wicked wretch, who, in his own 
phraſe, believed ncither God nor Devil. As he was 
really a good man, and heartily zealous for the efta- 
bliſned faith, though more from habit and prejudice 
than reaſon, my errors gave him great affliction: 1 
perceived it with the utmoſt concern; I perceived. 
too, that he looked upon me with a degree of ab- 
horrence mixed with pity, and that I was wholly in- 
debted to his good-nature for that protection which 
I had flattered myſelf I ſhould owe to his love. I 
comforted myſelf, however, with my own integrity, 
and even felt a conſcious pride in ſuffering this per- 
ſecution from ignorance and folly, only becauſe I was 
3 
4 i "_ 


nn 
3 n 
at "I 


« believe.” | | 
I had lived a few months under the painful ſenſi- 
bility of receiving continual benefits from a perſon 
whoſe eſteem and affection I had loſt, when my un- 
he ot pada = pb oy ene 
a to whom I could not poſſibly have any 
He then named a merchant, with whom 
been in company at his table. As the 
neither old nor ugly, had a large fortu 
ir character, my 1 
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* may not convert the ing wife As to 
« your fli objections, they are ſuch nonſenſe, 
- IL me fool enough to 
de deceived by them. No, child; wiſe as you 
« are, you cannot impole upon a man who has liv 

years in the world as I have. I 


F 0 co 
whether or no the kindneſs I have ſhewn you, 


- to ſubmit 
additional 
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—— 


not reſolve to purchaſe the one 


2 violation of the other ; that a falſe vow was cer- 


4 


rainly 
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an act 


a the power of fulfling it; th 


doing 


criminal ; and that it would be 
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© too much ſenſe to be frighted at bugbears ; you 


tion never to enter it agai 
Y again. 


Nun. 78. SaTuRDAY, Auguſt 4, 1753. 


Nor quit for life, waat gives to life its worth. __ 
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me with great attention, and anfwered me with po- 
liteneis enough, but with a coldneſs that chilled my 
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effects of it. But I had fir difficulties to go 
through than any I had yet experienced. Sir George 
was too much iſed in the arts of ſeduction, to 
be diſcouraged by a firſt repulſe : every day produced 
either ſome new attempt to ſee me, or a letter full 
of the 

pa 

that no 


F 
= 


di 
was ſurpriſed into reading them contrary to my real 
intentions. Every time I ſtirred out he was ſure to 


: 


7 
I repined at my fate: I even murmured againſt 


SovEREIGN RULER of all thi for making me 
ſubject to paſſions which 1 not ſubdue, yet 


| ar Is not this mam faid 
ppier than I am? And if fo, where is the worth 
irtue? Have I not facrificed to her my fortune 
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— philoſophy, and too much flattered un- 
nding, preſerved me not from the loweſt depth 
infamy, which the weakeſt of my ſex with hu- 
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I recolle& the 
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Nuns. 79. Tuzspar, Auguft 7, 1753- 


RQuiſnam igitur liber? Saviens : fibi qui imperioſus ; 

Quem neque „ neque mors, neque vincula terrent : 
— nibus, contemnere boncr:s 
Fortis, et in ſeipſo tatus : teres atme rotundas, 

Externi ne quid valcat per eve marari. Hos. 


Who then is free? -The wiſe, who well maintains 
An empire o'er himfelf: whom neither chains, 

Nor want, nor death, with flaviſh fear inſpire ; 
Who boidly anſwers to his warm defire ; 

Who (an ambition's vainett gifts de ſpiſe; 
Firm in himſcif who on his ſelf relies; 

Poliſh'd and round who runs his proper courſe, 


And breaks misfortune with ſuperior force. 


Aire fond- 
neſs was unabated for eight months of the time; 
and as I had no other object to ſhare my attention, 
neither friend nor relation to call off of 
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ſpects terminate. Take back, faid I, lifting my 
eyes to Heaven, the hateful gift of exiſtence, = 
let my duſt no more be animated to ſuffering, and 
exalted to miſery. 

So faying, I ran to the brink of the river, and 
was going to plunge in, when the cry of ſome per- 
ſon very near me made me turn my eyes to ſee 
whence it came. I was accoſted by an elderly clergy- 
man, who with looks of terror, pity and benevo- 
lence, aſked what I was about to do? At firſt I 

was ſullen, and refuſed to anſwer him; but by de- 
Keen 
with which he treated me, ſoſtened my heart, and 
mg 


« O! Madam,” faid he, 


re: akin 
| walk, and have ſeen ay 


10 
b 


— fatal , 9d Joe he ws. earneſt to you of 
e i 
4 ted from and ſtooping from hi 
* from perdition.” 


— able to hg defirous 3 
gratitude for the good man's concern for 2 
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"was ſo long ſince I had known the joys of confi. 
dence, that I felt ſurpriſing pleaſure and comfort 
from unburthening my heart, and telling my kind 
deliverer every circumſtance of my ſtory, and every 
thought of my diſtracted mind. He ſhuddered to 
hear me upbraid the Divine PRoviDENCE; and 
{topping me ſhort, told me, he would lead me to 
one who ſhould preach patience to me, whilſt ſhe 
gave me the example of it. FI | 
As we talked he led me to his own houſe, and 
there introduced me to his wife, a middle-aged wo- 


man, pale and emaciated, but of a cheerful placid 


countenance, who received me with the greateſt 
tenderneſs and humanity. She faw I was diſtreſſed, 
and her compaſſion was beforehand with my com- 
plaints. Her tears ſtood ready to accompany mine; 
her looks and her voice expreſſed the kindeſt con- 
cern; and her afliduous cares demonſtrated that 
true politeneſs and hoſpitality, which is not the ef- 
fect of art but of inward benevolence. While ſhe 
obliged me to take ſome refreſhment, her huſband 
gave her a ſhort account of my ſtory, and of the 
ſtate in which he had found me. This 


poor 
* lady,” faid he, « from the fault of her eduention 
« 


and principles, fees every thing through a gloomy 
2 — Ps hates 
< her exiſtence for thoſe evils, which are the com- 
4 mon lot of mankind in this ſhort ſtate of trial. 
« You, my dear, who are one of the t ſuf- 
4 ferers i have known, are beſt qualified to cure 
* her of her faulty impatience; and to convince 
< her, by your own example, that this world is not 
& the place in which virtue is to find its reward. 
„She thinks no one fo unhappy 
« the knew all that 
« would furely be 
than ſhe,it is only 
« better.” 
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the firiki I 
ſalutary left me not doubt of their divine 


ty. 
During the time of my abode here, I have been 
witneſs to the more than heroic, the joyful,, the 
death of the dear good woman. With 
= mack foftneſs and tenderneſs as ever I ſaw in a 
female character, ſhe ſhewed more dauntleſs intre- 
2 ſterneſt 1 
No torment could ſhake the conſſ 


— romcls en out in the beautiful language- 
I had lately Amy the Sacred WRITINcs, 
« O Death! where is thy ſting? O Grave! where 
« is thy victory! 

I am now preparing to leave my excellent bene- 
factor, and get my bread in a fervice, to which he 
has recommended me, in a neighbouring family. A 
ſtate of ſervitude, to which once I could not reſolve. 
to yield, appears dreadful to me; that 

AS wands ———— » CHRISTI- 
ANITY has ſubdued, — Nad attempted it 
in vain. As a penitent, I ſhould gratefully fubmit 
to mortification ; but as a CHRISTIAN, I find my- 
ſelf ſuperior to every mortification, except the ſenſe 
| of guilt, This has humbled me to the duſt: but 
the full aſſurances that are given me by the Saviour 
oF THE WoRLD, of — — and fa- 
vour _ lincere 
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from a diſtracted, poor, deſpairing wretch, to a con- 
tented, happy, grat.cul being; thankful for, and 
pleaſed with my preſent ſtate of exiſtence, yet ex 
ultin in dhe hope of quitting it for endieks glory 
and _. 
01 Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, who will 
not take the pains of inquiring into thoſe truths 
which moſt concern them, and who are led by fa- 
Root, 9 the oy ide of human reaſon, into a con- 

for the Sacred Oracles of GOD ; tell them 

amazing effects of the power of CHRISTIAN 
TY: tell them this tuch which experience has.taught 
me, that, * Though Vice is conſtantly attended by 
« miſery, Virtue ſelf cannot confer happineſs in 
«this world, except it is animated with 11 
3 

— I am, &c. 
Frog 
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Bravery. 


a 92. Scronpav, At 18, 1783. 


wmue fei quid fit Amon. vine 
Now know I whos. jo love. 


Tnoven de 4 of diſappointment is al- 
ways in proportion to the height tf expeAtation, yet 
I this day claim the attention of the ladies, and pro- 
may brain what has 
ive of a few; an 
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the ſimper, the ſtare, the languith, the pout, and innu- 
merable other grimaces, that render folly ridiculous, 
and change pity to contempt. By ſome, indeed, this 
ſpecies of hypocriſy has been practiſed with ſuch ſſcill 
as to deceive ſuperticial obſervers, though it can de- 
ceive even theſe but for a moment. Looks which 
do not correſpond with the heart, cannot be aſſumed 
without labour, nor continued without pain; the 
motive to relinquiſh them muſt, therefore, ſoon pre- 
| and the aſpect and apparel of the viſit will 
laid by together ; the ſmiles and the uiſh- 
ments of art will vaniſh, and the fierceneſs of rage, 
or the of diſcontent, will either obſcure or de- 
the elegance of ſymmetry and complexion. . 
The artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretched a fub-- 
expreſſion of ſentiment, as the ſmear 
of paint for the bluſhes of health: it is not only 
equally tranſient, and equally liable to detection; 
but as paint leaves the countenance yet more wither- 
ed and ghaſtly, the paſſions burſt out with more vio- 
torted, and excite more determined averſion. 
Beauty, therefore, depends principally upon the 
mind, and confequently may be influenced by edu- 
cation. It has been remarked, that the predominant 
paſſion may generally be diſcovered in the counte- 
nance ; becauſe the muſcles by which it is expreſſed 
being almoſt perpetually contracted, loſe their tone, 
and never totally relax; fo that the expreſſion re- 
mains when the paſſion is ſuſpended : thus an angry, 
a diſdainfu}, a ſubtle, and a ſuſpicious temper, is difſ- 
played in characters that are almoſt univerſally un- 
derſtood. It is equally true of the pleaſing and the 
ſofter paſſions, that they leave their ſignatures upon 
the countenance when they ceaſe to act: the preva- 
lence of theſe paſſions, therefore, produces a mecha- 
nical effect upon the aſpect, and gives a turn and caft 
to the features which make a more ming 
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forcible impreſſion upon the mind of ochers, man 
any | Charm produced by mere external cauſes. 


which is not an A — 22 N 


it excites a purer paſſion, it alſo more idly en- 


gages to fidelity: every mn 


powerfully reſtrained from giving pain to goodneſs 
than to beauty; ard every look of a countenance in 
which they are blended, in which beauty is the ex- 
— of goodneſs, b 


and. the peace even of virtue endangered, 
— —— 3 
obligations. | 


But the” bope of the hypocrite muſt 


When the factitious — 
ven the luſtre of her and the bloom of her 


eheeks have loſt their influence with their novelty: 
what remains but a tyrant diveſted of power, who 
will never. be: ſeen without 2 mixture of indi 


and:difdkin# Fhe oniy:defire which this 
transberredto-another, not only —— 


will-be 
— but with! triumph. As reſgntment 
will ſucceed toidifa „ a deſire to mortify will: 


ſucceed a deſire to pleaſe; and the huſband may be ur- 


of. 
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of the beauty of his wife, which laſted only till ſhe 
Let it, therefore, be remembered, that none can 
be diſciples of the Graces, but in the ſchool of Vir-- 
tue; and that thoſe who with to be lovely, muſtlearn 
early to be good. "$1 


Porr Acer EXEMPLIFIED. 


8 Nuns. $6. SATURDAY, September I, 1753. | 
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upon my imagination, 

that I practiſ:d every 2. 
fucceeded. 
I found it convenient for her to continue in the 


my reach, 29 wee 


— the child, however, I would have 
at vary, at he intreated me to let her ſuckle it, 
which I could not reſiſt. After 


with an 1 
much thinking, I placed her in a little ſhop in the 


— 4 — 2 bs cw 


per in che country: he reported that 


2 — 
and that his pay. „which the had Been i | 
— — "Tins: 


merive by bs — 


= had difcha obligation; as I had 
her to EI arg ; 
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nave done by her labour in the ſtation in which I 
found her; r 
her, I ſent for her to a 


ſmall-pox, that s had been frined for rent, 
and the child taken by the pariſh. At this account, 
fo ſudden: and unexpected, I was ſenſibly touched; 
and at firit conceived a deſign to reſcue the child |} 
from the hands of a pariſh nurfe,. and make ſorne 1 
little proviſion for it when it ſhould be grown up: 
but this was delayed from day to day, ſuch was the 
ſupineneſs of my difpoſition, till the event was re-- 
FFC 
wage ls ods oe upon my deliverance from an 
eng 2 I had _— always conſidered as re- 
bY in der the ckles of matrimony. 
2 e ſame embarraſſment no more, 
and contented myſelf with ſtrolling from one proſti- 
tute to another, of whom I had ſeen many genera- 
tions periſh ; and the new faces which I once t 
among the maſks in the pit, I found with Tel 
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erty, and reared to maturity with hope and fear. 
What's mocifier bs de, dy whinl e 
fied, and this hope deceived ! And yet, fo dreadful 


is the force of habitual guilt, I fometimes regret the 


reſtraint which is come upon me; I with to fink 
again into the ſlumber from which I have been rouz- 
ed, and to repcat the crimes which I abhor. My 
heart is this moment burſting for utterance : but [ 
want words. Farewell. 


AGAMUS 


Nuns. 102. SATURDAY, Octaber 27, 175% 


Quid tam dextro pede concipis, us te 
| What in the conduct of our life appears j 


jor 


To the Aran ten. 
SIR, 
F nave been for many years a trader in London, 


My beginning was narrow, and my ftock fmall ; 1 
2 long time brow-beaten and deſpiſe:! 


by thoſe, who having more money thooght they hai 
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more merit than myſelf. I did not, however, ſuffer 
my reſentment to inſtigate me to any mean arts of 
nor m of riches to betray 
me to any indirect methods of gain; I purſued my 
buſineſs with inceſſant affiduity, ſupported by the 
hope of being one day richer than thoſe who con- 
temned me; and had, upon every annual review of 
my books, the ſatisfaction of finding my fortune in- 
creaſes beyond my expectation. 
In a few my induftry and probity were fully 
my wealth was really great, and my re- 
putation for wealth ſtill greater. I had large warchouſes 
crouded with goods, and conſiderable ſums in the 
public funds; I was careſſed upon the Exchange by 
the moſt eminent merchants ; became the oracle of 
the common council; was ſolicited to engage in all 
commercial z was flattered with the 
hopes of becoming in a ſhort time one ofthe dire 


tors of a wanky — —_— — 
of fining for ſheriff. 

Riches you know, ally riches: when 
1 I had no 
longer any obſtruction or oppoſition to fear; new 
acquiſitions were hourly brought within my reach, 
and 1 continued for fome years longer to heap ou 
fands upon thouſands. 

At lk I reſolved to complete th circle of a cit 
zen's proſperity by the of an eftate in the 
country, and to Cloſe my life in retirement. From 
the hour that this deſign entered my imagination, I 


ſelf no > hand but i in vacant jollity, and unin-. 
— line; 42 with any 
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I fhall tell you, that when once I had 
them according to their ſizes, and piled them 
rn 
11 I am not able to 
any curioſity after events which have 
; paſſed, and in which ] can, therefore, have. 
: I am utterly unconcerned to know whe- 
or Demoſthenes excelled in oratory, 
whether Abel loſt Italy by his own negligence 
or the corruption of his countrymen. I have no 
ſkill in controverſial learning, nor can conceive why 
ſo many volumes ſhould have have been written 
upon queſtions, which I have lived fo long and fo 
happily without underſtanding. I once refolved to 
go through the volumes r 
juſtice of the peace, os hand ome 6 ended and 
rn deſiſted in de- 
r, reſolved to my deficiences b 
n * 
I am naturally inclined to hoſpitality, and for ſome 
time kept wp a conſtant intercourſe of viſits with the 
neighbouring gentlemen : but though are eaſily 
— Ay Ayr oo x dp = 
at any other houſe, I am not much relieved by their 
converſation ; uy have no (hill in commence or the 
ſtocks, and I have no of the hiſtory of 
families or the factions of the co ; fo that when 
the firſt civilities are over, they talk to one 
another, and 1 3 
am 


Tull 


and before — at an end, I am _ cl 
derer, or by fore fly infinuations infulted as » 


8 Mr. Adventurer, is the life to which I am 
condemned by a fooliſh endeavour to be happy by 
imitation i; 


ing to the office of 
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V1RTUE PREFERABLE TO NATURAL ACQUIRE- 
| MENTS. 


Nuns. 103. Tuzzpay, Oftober 30, 173. 


Aut cupimus Foo Joy. 


ſucceeding 
ral 7 . | o - 

thouſand provinces in the di regions of the caſt. 
rr 
Omaraddin. 


— 
of and mind, and decreed that © the ſhould be 
” in marriage by a ſovereign prince. 


= 


When 
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When the wife of Omaraddin was pregnant with 
Shelimah, the fairy Elfarina was 
which Farimina, another power of the atrial king- 
dom, was offended. Farimina was inexorable and 
cruel ; the number of her votaries, was 
few. Elfarina was placable and benevolent ; and 
Fairies of this character were obſerved to be ſupe- 
rior in power, whether becauſe it is the nature of 
vice to defeat its own purpoſe, or whether the calm 


and equal tenor of a virtuous mind prevents thoſe. 


miſtakes, which are committed in the tumult and 
precipitation of outrageous malevolence. But Fa- 
rimina, from whatever cauſe, reſolved that her in- 


fluence ſhould not be wanting; ſhe, therefore, as far 


as the was able, precluded the influence of Elfarina, 
by firſt pronouncing the incantation which — 
ned the fortune of the infant, whom ſhe diſcovered 
by divination to be a girl. Farimina, that the in- 
2 object of her malice might be deſpiſed by 
rs, and perpotantty employed i in tormenting her- 
fe 1 that her perſon ſhould be rendered 
ITI 
« all her wiſhes ſpontaneouſly produce an 
os _ 
dreaded the birth of the infant under 
this — ch with which Elfarina had acquainted 
them, and which ſhe could not reverſe. The mo- 
ment they beheld it, they were ſolicitous only to 


conceal it from the world; they conſidered the com- 


plicated deformity of y Shelimah, as ſome 
reproach to themſelves ; and 2s they could not hope 
to change her appearance, they did not find them- 
ſelves intereſted in her felicity. They made no re- 
queſt to Elfarina, that ſhe would by any intellectual 
endowment alleviate miſeries which they ſhould not 
participate, but ſeemed content that a being ſo hide- 
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could not behold with complacency, by ſending her 
with only one attendant to a remote caſtle which 
ſtood on the confines of a wood. 
| Elfarina, however, did not thus forſake innocence 
in diſtreſs ; but, to counterbalance the evils of ob- 
ſcurity, neglect, and uglineſs, ſhe decreed, that 
< to the taſte of Shelimah the coarſeſt food ſhould 
de the moſt exquiſite dainty ; that the rags which 
« covered her, ſhould in her eſtimation be equal to 
« cloth of gold; that ſhe ſhould prize a palace leſs 
than a cottage z and that in theſe circumſtances 
love ſhould be a firanger to her breaſt.” To 
prevent the vexation which would ariſe from the- 
continual diſappointment of her wiſhes, appeared at 
firſt to be more difficult; but this was at length per- 
fey effected by endowing her with Content. 
While Shelimah was immured in a remote caſtle, 
lected and forgotten, 22 
1 Joop bes fo 
cultivate the mind of Almerine. The dent of ber 
father was the reſort of all who excelled in learning 
of whatever claſs; and as the wit of Almerine was 
equal to her beauty, her knowledge was ſoon equal 


to her wit. 


Thus accompliſhed, the became the object of uni- 


—— every heart throbbed at her ap- 
every tongue was filent when ſhe ſpoke; at 
WD her eye every cheek was covered with 
es 
every foot became ſwift as that of the roe. But 
Almerine, whom ambition was thus jealous to obey, 
who was reverenced by hoary wiſdom, and beloved 
by youthful beauty, was perhaps the moſt wretched 
of her ſex. Perpetual adulation had made her 


haughty and fierce; her penetration and delicacy ren- 
dered almoſt every object offenſive; the was di guſted 
with imperfections which others could not diſcover; 


her breaſt was corroded by deteſtation, when others 
were 
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is believed chiefly 


— his fell throng) 


in{inuating. | 
merine had been taught to inveſtigate nature, Nou- 


raſſin had acquainted her with the qualities of trees 
and herbs. Of 


able 


are contained in the parent plant ; how 


they expand and quicken by degrees; how from the 


ſame foil each imbibes a different juice, which riſing 
from the root hardens into branches above, {wells i into 


leaves, and flowers, and fruits, infinitely various in 


colour, and taſte, and fmell : of power to repel diſ- 
eaſes, or precipitate the ſtroke of death. 

by the caprice which is common to 
violent paſſions, or whether by ſome potion which 
Nouraflin found means to adminiſter to his ſcholar, 


is not known; but of Nouraſſin ſhe become en- 


amoured to the moſt romantic exceſs. The plea- 
ſure with which ſhe had before reflected on the de- 
cree of the Fairy, © that ſhe ſhould be ſought in 

« marriage by a ſovereign was now at an 
end. It was the cuſtom of the nobles to preſent 
their daughters to the king, when they entered their 
_ eighteenth year; an event which Almerine had often 


anticipated with impatience and hope, but now 
wiſhed to prevent with ſolicitude and terror. The 


period, urged forward, like every thing future, with 
tilent and irreſiſtible — length arrived. 


The curioſity of Soliman had been railed, as well by 
accidental A as by the artifices of Oma- 


raddin, 
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Fairy, which he wanted himſelf ; and —.— 
with regret, that her diſtreſs rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed : this incident, however, as he had no 
ſuſpicion of the cauſe, only rendered him more 

impatient of delay; and Almerine, covered with 

ernaments by which art and nature were ex- 
haufted, was, however reluctant, introduced to the 


Re TR He had as yet ta- 
re 


« which you have fo often 
| dn Scans, 


faid he, © I will grant the requeſt 
a 


* 
SS N a _ mw _c-- 
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« mit my dominion to poſterity; to-morrow the 
« daughter of Omaraddin ſhall be my wife. 

The joy with which Omaraddia heard this decla- 
ration, was abated by the effect which it produced 
upon Almerine : who, after ſome ineffectual ftrug- 


gles with the paſſions which agitated her mind, threw . 


herſelf into the arms of her women, and burſt into 
tears. Soliman immediately diſmiſſed his attend- 


ants ; and taking her in his arms, enquired the cauſe 


of her diſtreſs : this, however, was a ſecret, which 
neither her pride nor her fear would ſuffer her to re- 
veal. She continued filent and inconſolable; 


Soliman, though he ſecretly ſuſpected ſome other at- 


tachment, yet appeared to be fatisfied with the fug- 
geitions of her father, that her emotion was 

ſuch as is common to the fex upon any great and un- 
expected event. He deſiſted from farther importu- 
nity, and commanded that her women ſhould re- 
move her to a private apartment of the palace, and 
that . ſhe ſhould be attended by his phytician 
Nouraſlin. | 


—_— 


TRE SAME CONTINUED. 


Nvuus. 104. SaTurDaY, November 3, 1753. 
e Semita certe | 
Tranquilie per vi: tutem patet unica vitæ. Jvv. 
But only virtue ſhews the paths of peace. | 


Nov assn, who had already learned what 
had happened, found his deſpair relieved by this op- 
portunity of another interview. The lovers, how- 
ever, were reſtrained from condolence and conſulta- 
tion, by the preſence of the women who could not 


be diſmiſſed : but Nouraſſin put a ſmall vial into the 


band of ** and told her, that 
a 3 i 1c 
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attendants, though 17 were underſtood only by 


tion the had — + of was poiſon, Gy re- 


Ae 


the cauſe, if it 


ſhe fat ruminating on 2 
and the dreadful events of the morrow, till the night 
was far ſpent; 2 exhauſted with perturba- 


tion and watching, ſhe OE EG ATT TR0s 9008 
fell into a deep ſleep. 


The king, whole reſt had been i the 
effects which the beauty of 2 had ced 
upon his mind, roſe at the dawn of day; and ſend- 
ing for her principal attendant who had been ordered 

to watch in her chamber, eagerly caquired what had 
been her behaviour, and whether ſhe had recovered 
on her ſurprife. He was acquainted that ſhe had 
| fallen aſleep; and that a cordial had been left 
bo ooratis eh he affirmed would, if not too 
332323 revaver her Gam Ragaer and 

dejection, and which, notwithſta ſhe had ne 


glected to take, Soliman derived 1 from 
this intelligence ; and that ſhe might meet him at 


the hour of marriage, with the chearful vivacity which 
the cordial of Nouraftin would inſpire, he ordered 
that it ſhould, without aſking her any queſtion, 
de mixed with whatever ſhe firſt drank in the 


Almerine, i in whoſe blood the long-continued tu- 
mult of her mind had produced a feverifh heat, awa- 
ked parched with thirit, and called eagerly for ſher- 
bet: her attendant, having firſt emptied the vial into 
the bowl, as ſhe had been commanded by the king, 
_ preſented it to her, and ſhe drank it off. As * 
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the had recollected the horrid buſineſs of the day, 
ſhe miſſed the vial, and in a few moments ſhe learned 
how it had been applied. The fudden terror. which 
now ſeized her, haitencd the effect of the poiſon ; 


and the felt already the fire kindled in her veins, by | 


which in a few hours ſhe would be deft 
FFF 
ſuſpected: Nouraſſin was 
PN 
diately prepared and adminiſtered; and Almerine 
waited the event in agonies of body and mind, which 
are not to be deſcribed. The internal commotion 
every inftant increaſed ; ſudden and intolerable heat 
and cold fucceeded each other; and in leſs than an 
hour, ſhe was covered with a leproſy ; her hair fell, 
her head ſwelled, and every feature in her counte- 
nance was diſtorted. Nouraſſin, who was doubtful 
of the event, had withdrawn to conceal his confu- 
ſion; and Almerine, not knowing _— 
ful appearances were the preſages of recovery, 
ſhewed that the fatal effects of e 


from the citadel of life, conceived her diſſo- 


to be near, and in the agony of remorſe and 


e king. Soliman 


haſtily entered her apartment, and beheld the ruins 
of her beauty with aſtoniſhment, which every mo- 
ment increaſed, while ſhe diſcovered the miſchief 
which had been intended againft him, and which had 
now fallen upon. her own head. 
Soliman, after he had recovered from his aftoniſh-- 
ment, retired to his own apartment; and in this in- 
terval of recollection, he foon diſcovered that the 
deſire of beauty had ſeduced him from the path of 
Par that he ought to have diſmiſſed the per- 
whoſe affections he believed to have another ob- 
J He did not, therefore, take away the life of 
N 
niſhed the temptation; as ſome puniſhment was 
L 4 neceſſary 


again introduced, and ac- 
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as a ſanction to the laws, he condemned 
him to baniſhment. He commanded that 
Almerine ſhould be ſent back to her father, that her 
life might be a memorial of his folly ; and he deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to atone by a ſecond marriage for 
the errors of the firſt. He conſidered how he might 
enforce and illuſtrate ſome general precept; which 
would contribute more to the felicity of his people, 
than his leaving them a ſovereign of his own blood; 
and at length he determined to publiſh this procla- 
mation throughout all the provinces of his empir* : 
« Soliman, whoſe judgement has been perverted, and 
« whoſe life endangered, by the influence and the 
« treachery of unrivalled beauty, is now refolved to 
4 place equal deformity upon his throne ; that when 
< this event is recorded, the world may know, that 
« by Vice beauty became yet more odious than ug- 
* bneks; and learn, like Soliman, to deſpiſe that 
« excellence, which, without Virtue, is only a ſpe- 
« cious evil, the reproach of the Peer, ks 
* Stemab, during 
| theſe events, experienced a 
different fortune. She remained, WT ne. 
teen of age, in the caſtle; and it happened 
that, about this "time, the perſon "© whe avs the 
had been committed, after a ſhort ſickneſs died. 
Shelimah imagined that ſhe flept ; but perceiving 
that all to awaken her were ineffectual, and 
her ſtock of proviſions being exhauſted, ſhe found 
means to open the wicket, and wander alone into 
the wood. She ſatisfied her hunger with ſuch ber- 
ries and wild fruits as ſhe found, and at night, not 
being able to find her way back, ſhe lay down under 
a thicket and flept. Here ſhe was awaked early in 
the m rning by a p2:ſant, whoſe compaſſion hap- 
pened t) be proof againſt deformity. The — 
her many que tions; but her anſwers rather increaſ- 
— gratifying „* 
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him on his beaſt, and carried her to his houſe in the 
next village, at the diſtance of about fix leagues. 
In his family ſhe was the jeſt of ſome, and the pity 
of others; ſhe was employed in the meaneſt offices, 
and her figure procured her the name of Goblin. But 
amidſt all the diſadvantages of her fituation, ſhe en- 
joyed the utmoſt felicity of food and reſt ; as ſhe for- 
body was healthful, and her mind at peace. 

In this ſtation ſhe had continued four years, when 
the heralds appeared in the village with the procla- 
mation of Soliman. Shelimah ran out with others 
to gaze at the parade ; ſhe liſtened to the proclama- 
tion with great attention, and, when it was ended, 
ſhe perceived that the eyes of the multitude were 
fixed upon her. One of the horſemen at the fame 
time alighted, and with great ceremony intreated | 
her to enter a chariot which was in the retinue, tel-  } 
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A white robe was thrown over her by an inviſible 
hand; the crowd fell back in aſtoniſhment, and ga- 
zed with inſatiable curioſity upon ſuch beauty as be- 
fore they had never ſeen. Shelimah was not leſs 
aſtoniſhed than the crowd: the ftood awhile with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground; and finding her 
confuſion increaſe, would have retired. in filence ; 
but ſhe was prevented by the heralds, who having 
with much importunity prevailed upon her to en- 
ter the chariot, returned with her to the metro- 
—1 preſented her to Soliman, and related the 
8 2 looked round upon the aſſembly, in doubt 
whether to proſecute or relinquiſh his purpoſe; when 
Abbaran, a hoary ſage, who had preſided in the 
council of his father, came forward, and placing his 
forehead on the footſtool of the throne, © Let the 
&« king,” faid he, accept the reward of virtue, 
« and take Shelimah to his bed. In what age, and 
« in what nation, ſhall not the beauty of She'1mah 
e be honoured? To whom will it be tranſmitted 
alone? Will not the ſtory of the wife of Soliman 
« deſcend with her name? Will it not be known,. 
= ut Oy Gp ef damage was noe gratis ie 
had been ſubdued? That by an iniquitous pur- 
* poſe beauty became h 2 
« deformity became fair? 
Soliman, who had fixed his eyes upon Shelimah, . 
diſcovered a mixture of joy and confuſion in her 
countenance, which determined his choice, and was 
an earneſt of his felicity ; for at that moment, Love, 
who, during her ſtate of deformity, had been exclu- 
„ Hoon, . ed; Je. . 
1 Ho 
Elfarina honoured © with hay de. hen the 
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put into the hand of n 
which was this inſcription in letters cf gold: 


« Remember, Shelimah, the fate of A" 
« who ſtill lives the reproach of parental 2 


« degraded beauty, and perverted fenke! Remem- 


der Almerine, and let her example and thy own 
« experience teach thee, that wit and beauty, — 


ing, affluence, and honour, are not eſſential to 


« human felicity ; with theſe ſhe was wretched, and 
without them thou waſt happy. The advantages 
2 


« apparel and the dee of 
« torment of of ineffectual deſires is prevented, by the 
vo is 

* relignation of Pity to the will of Heaven; ad- 


which are in the of every 
2 diſtribution of 
<« and evil, and imputes to Nature the effects 


* own folly.” 


py ba» pant ago = Goo = 
cepts which were thus enforced, had an immediate 
and extenſive influence; and the happineſs of Soli- 
man and of Shelimah was thus communicated to the: 


prince, 
eſtimation of Humility; ; and the 
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TR Vatve or Lire. 
Novus. 114. SaTurDaYy, December 8, 1753. 
Are re metuit ſecundus, 


ſortem bene pra paratum 


Whoe'er enjoys. th cd breaſt, 

With Vre T ve's tranquil wiſdom bleſt ; 

With hope the gloomy hour can cheer, | | 
And te:mper happineſs with fear. _ Fnaxcis. 


which he had performed at the-gate of the temple, 


body turned towards the eaſt and his fore- 


ſplendid = 


Te Derviſe, n 
ſaluting him with the calm dignity which indepen- 
cance conic agen humility, rogartind Gat ke would 
reveal his 
n faid the ſtranger, 

« thee a man whom the hand of proſperity has over- 

< whelmed with wretchedneſs. Whatever I once 


« without enjo 
« the future but the vanitiewFof the paſt, 
« with that the future ſheuld arrive. Yet I tremble 
« left it ſhould be cut off; and my heart ſinks when 
« I anticipate the moment, in which eternity ſhall 
addon . 


« thou ſeeſt before 
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« te path of a ſhip, and leave no traces 
< iikence more durable than the furrow 


ger, kaid be, „ the 
« ceived from the Prophet, I will communicate to 
6 thee.” 

As I was ſing one evening at the porch of the 
temple penſive and alone, mine eye wandered am | 
the multitude that was ſcattered before me; anc 
while I remarked the wearineſs and folicitude which 
was vilible in every countenance, I was ſuddenly 
_ ſtruck with a ſenſe of their condition. Wretched 
i buſy? If to 

„ Do the 
2 and the filks of Perſia, heſtow fe- 
licity on thoſe who wear them, equal to the wretch- 
edneſs of flaves whom I ſee leading the ca- 
mels that bring them? Is the fineneſs of the texture, 
or the ſplendor of the tints, regarded with delight by 
thoſe to whom cuſtom has rendered them familiar? 
or can the power of habit render others inſenſible of 
pain, who live only to traverſe the defart; a ſcene 
of dreadful uniformity, where a barren level is 
bounded only by the horizon : where no change of 
proſpect, or variety of images, relieves the traveller 
from a ſenſe of toil and danger, of whirlwinds which 
in a moment may bury him in the ſand, and of thirſt 
which the — have given half their poſſeſſions 
to allay? Do thoſe on whom hereditary diamonds 
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ſometimes, indeed, I perceived a ſudden expreſſion 
of pain, and ſometimes he ſtepped ſhort as if. his foot 
was pierced by the afperities of the way; but the 
ſprightlineſs of his countenance inſtantly returned, 


and he preſſed forward without appearance of repin- 
or c 


ompiaint. 
turned again toward the Angel, impatient to 
enquire from what ſecret ſource happineſs was deri- 
ved, in a ſituation fo different from that in which it 
been expected: but he again prevented 
: © Almet,” ſaid he, © remember what 
en, and let this memorial be written 


praind of thy exiſtence is fixed by hope 
and fear. The wretch who wiſhed to linger in 
rr 


the — had Re IR 
and the flowers had fo often re- 
their beanty was not ſeen; the river 
« glided by unnoticed ; and he feared to lift his eye 
“ to the proſpect, leſt he ſhould behold the waſte 
& that circumſcribed it. But he that toiled through 


« with hope. Thus, to the fojourner upon earth, 
« it is of little moment, whether the path he treads 
« be firewed with flowers or wich thorns, if he per- 
4 ceives himſelf to approach thoſe regions, in com- 
4 pariſon. of which the thorns and the flowers of this 
« wilderneſs loſe their diſtinction, and are beth alice 

« impotent to give pleaſure or pain. 
3 « What then bas ETERNAL W pon unequally 
_ © diſtributed? That which cn make eviny fates 


« the valley was happy, becauie he looked forward 


er, 
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« happy, and without which every ftation muſt be 
« wretched, is acquired by Virtue, and Virtue is 
« poflible to all. Remember, Almet, the viſion 
« which thou haſt ſeen; and let my words be writ- 
e ten on the tablet of thy heart, that thou mayeſt 
“direct the wanderer to happineſs, and juſtify GOD 
to men.“ | 

While the voice of Azoran was yet ſounding in 
my ear, the proſpect vaniſhed from before me, and 
I tound myſelf again fitting at the porch of the tem- 
ple. The ſun was gone down, the multitude was 
retired to reſt, and the folemn quiet of midnight con- 
curred with the refolution of my doubts to complete 
the tranquillity of my mind. 

Such, my fon, was the viſion which the Prophet 
2 not for my ſake _— for _— 
Thou ht felicity in temporal things; and 
therefore, A Gappointed. Let not inſtruc- 
tion be loſt upon thee, as the ſeal of Mahomet in 
the well of Aris: but go chy way, let chy flock 
clothe the naked, and thy table feed the hungry; de- 
liver the poor from oppreſſion, and let thy converſa- 
tion be AVE. Thus ſhalt thou © rejoice in hope,” 
and look forward to the end of life as the confum- 
mation of thy felicity. 

Almet, in whoſe breaſt devotion kindled as he 
ſpake, returned into the temple, and the ſtranger de- 

parted in peace. | 


Yourn 
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Yournu DESERTED. 


Nuns. 134. SATURDAY, February 16, 1754. 


— obflar | 
Nes anguſta deni. JuvzxAL. 
Rarely they riſe by virtue's aid, who lie 

Plung'd in the depth of helpleſs poverty. Daypzx. 


To the ADvENTURER. 
IR, 


ne 
whom I called a few days ago to make a ſmall pur- 
chaſe for my daughter, that your whole work would 
de comprized in one hundred and forty papers, I can 
re 
which I gave you ſome reaſon to expect when I re- 
lated my own*. This account ſhe gave in that 
dreadful night, the remembrance which ſtill 
freezes me with horror ; the night in which I had 
hired her as a proftitute, and could not have been 
deterred from inceft, but by an event fo extraordi- 
nary that it was almoſt miraculous. I have, indeed, 


frequently attempted to relate a ftory which I can 
never forget, but I was always diflatisfied with my 


own expreifions ; nor could I ever produce in writing 
a narrative which appeared equal to the effect that 
it wrought upon my mind when I heard it. I 
have, therefore, prevailed upon the dear injured girt 
to relate it in her own words, which I ſhall faithfully 
tranſcribe. | 
I We firft ſituation that I remember was in a cel- 
lar; where, I ſuppoſe, I had been placed by the 
riſh officers with a woman who kept a little dairy. 
Ly nurſe was obliged to be often abroad, and I was 
then left to the care of a girl, who was juſt old 
* Nums. LXXXVI. 


enough. 


N a. lik. — 7 a 


fered almoſt whatever ſhe inflicted, without com- 
— and when I was fcarcely four years old, had 
ſo far to ſurmount the ſenſe of pain and ſup- 
preſs I have been pinched black 
blue without wincing, and patently ſuffered 


This fituation, however, wan nat withous ha 
. for inſtead of a hard cruſt and ſmall beer, 
which would probab ice if | had been plac the principal — 


— for the freſhnes of my looks, and the elear- 
neſs of my ſk 
Almot as foon as I could ſpleak plain, I was ſent 


TY 


| 
Ho 


I. 2s, ge Win bg wo [ 
heard her mention with tears, though he 


left her i 

employment, of which before ſhe would 

the , rand and fcorned we meanneſs. 
genteelly educated, had ac- 

8 — of literature aſter her 

- the communication of which enlivened 

2 and afforded ſuch a ſub- 
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of converſation, as added to every other enj bo 
bo pleaſures of beneficence and tt 
There was ſomething in her manner, which won 
my affection and commanded my reverence. I found 
her a perſon very different from my nurſe; and I 
watched her looks with ſuch ardour and attention, 
that I was ſometimes able, young as I was, to anti- 
cipate her commands. It was natural that ſhe ſhould 
love the virtue which the had produced, nor was it 
incongruous that ſhe ſhould reward it. I perceived 
with inexpreſſible delight, that ſhe treated me with 
peculiar tenderneſs ; and when I was about eight 
. years old, ſhe offered to take my education wholly 
upon herſelf without putting the pariſh to any farther 
charge for my maintenance. Her offer was readily 
accepted, my nurſe was diſcharged, and I was taken 
home to my miſtreſs, who called me her little maid, 
a name which I was ambitious to deſerve, becauſe 
the did not, like a tyrant, exact my obedience as a 
flave, but like a parent invited me to the duty of a 
child. As our family conſiſted only of my miſtreſs 
and myſelf, except ſometimes a chair woman, we were 
always alone in * intervals of buſineſs; and the 
good matron amuſed herſelf by inſtructing me, not 
only in reading, writing, and the firſt rules of arith- 
metic, but in various kinds of needlework ; and 
what was yet of more moment, in the principles of 
virtue and religion, which in her life appeared to be 
fo amiable, that I wanted neither example nor mo- 
tive. She gave me alſo ſome general notions of the 
decorum practifed perſons of a higher claſs; 
and I was thus acquainted, while I was yet a child, 
and in an obſcure ſtation, with ſome rudim 
good breeding. 
Before I was fifteen, I began to aſſiſt my 0 
factreſs in her employment, 1 7 by ſome hain work 
which ſhe had procurred me, 4 
decent cloaths. By an inſenſible and 3 
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5 gained me more reſpeck in a yard-wide 
ſtuff, than c 
nnn 

Such was now the ſimplicity and innocence of 
life, that I had ſcarce a with unſatisfied ; and I 


reflected upon my own happineſs with a ſenſe 


of gratitude that increaſed it. But alas! this felicity 
was ſcarce ſooner enjoyed than loſt : the good ma- 
tron, who was in the moſt endearing ſenſe my parent 
and my friend, was feized with a fever, which in a 
hoy Gps cat te and ts her tk and left me alone in 
the world without alliance or protection, over- 
whelmed with grief and diſtracted with anxi 
The world, indeed, was before me ; but I 'q 
to enter it alone. I knew no art by which I could 
fubſiſt myſelf; and I was unwilling to be condem- 
ned toa {tate of ſervitude, in which no ſuch art could 
be learned. I, therefore, applied again to the offi= 
cers of the pariſh, who, as a teſtimony of reſpect 
to my patroneſs, condeſcended ſtill to 9 
as their charge, and with the uſual ſum bound me 
apprentice to a mantua- maker; whoſe buſineſs, of 
which, indeed, the had but little, was among per- 
ſons that were ſomething below the middle claſs, 
and who, as 1 verily believe, had applied to the 
churchwardens for an apprentice, only that ſhe might 


filence a number of petty duns, and obtain new credit 
with the mone 


money that is 18 given as a conkderation for 


neceflary cloa 
The dwelling of my new miſtreſs was two back 
rooms in a dirty ſtreet near the Seven Dials. She 


— I cot bes comer the alte 
ration of my condition, yet I comforted myſelf with 
„that in a few years I ſhould be miſtreſs of 

a trade by KK 
ve 
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live in a manner more to my ir 
But my indentures were no ſooner ſigned, 
ſuffered a new of- fortune. 2 
my miſtreſs took was to turn 
with Tag 


ſhort to do every | 
drudgery, and to fit up balf the night, that the taſk 
of hemming and running ſeams, which had been 
aſſigned me, might be performed. 


r I became ive and melancholy ; 
tears would often ſteal hiently from my eyes, and 
my mind was ſometimes ſo abſtracted in the contem- 
plation of my own miſery, that I did not hear what 
was faid to me. But my ſenſibility produced re- 
ſentment, inſtead of pity; my melancholy drew 
upon me the reproach of ſullenneſs; I was ſtormed 
at for ſpoiling my work with ſaiveling I knew not 
why, and threatened that it ſhould not 
out cauſe ; a menace which was generally executed 
the moment it was uttered ; my arms and neck con- 
tinually bore the marks of the yard, and I was in 
1 with the moſt brutal unkind- 


cuſtomers, and frequently cerrecked a fault of which 
they complained, and which my miſtreſs was not 
able to diſcover. The countenance and 


courteſy 
which this gained, 6 


phe re, go of errands, waſh die, an de 
victuals, in | 


Though I ſuffered all this without murmur or 


long be with- 


my tt; FF —— tt _— 7 1 = 
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a fugitive, I ſhould forfeit all my intereſt, juſti 
complaint, and incur a diſgrace which I 
obliterate. 

I had now groaned under the moſt cruel oppreſ-.. 
fion ſomething more than four years; the cloaths 
which had been the purchaſe of my own money 
had worn out; and my miſtreſs thought it her inte- 
reſt not to furniſh me with any better than would 


juſt ſerve me to go out on her errands, and follow 
her with a bundle. But as ſo much of my time was 


_ paſt, 1 hly reaſonable, and indeed ne- 
ceſſary, th 1 a more decent appear 
ance, that 1 22 attend the cuſtomers, take their 
orders and their meaſures, or at leaſt fit on the 
work. After much premeditation, and —_ > 
tempts, I at length ſurmounted my fears, and 
ſuch rern 
give offence, I entreated that I might have lach 
cloaths as would anſwer the purpoſe, and propoſed 
to work ſo many hours extraor as would pro- 
duce the money they ſhould coſt. But this requeſt, 
however modeſt, was anſwered only with 

and inſult, « ] wanted, forſooth, to be a gentle- 
« woman: yes, I ſhould be equi uipped to ſet up for 
I myſelf. This ſhe might have expected for tak- 
« ing a beggar from the pariſh ; but I ſhould ſee 
« that ſhe knew how to mortify my pride, and dis. 
« appoint my cunning.” I was at once grieved 
and angered at this treatment; and I believe, for 
the firſt time, expreſſed myſelf with ſome indig- 
nation and reſentment. My refentment, however, 
the treated with derifion and contempt, as an im- 
potent attempt to throw off her authority : and de- 
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claring that ſhe would ſoon ſhew me who was miſ- 
treſs, the ſtruck me ſo violent a blow, that I fell from 
my chair. Whether ſhe was frighted at my fall, or 
whether the ſuſpected I ſhould alarm the houſe, ſhe 
did not repeat her blow, but contented herſelf with 
reviling the poverty and wretchedneſs which ſhe la- 
boured to perpetuate. 

I burſt into tears of anguiſh and reſentment, and 
made no reply; but from this moment my hatred be- 
came irreconcileable, and I fecretly determined at 
all events to eſcape from a flavery, which I accuſed 
myſelf for having — endured too long. 


THE SAME CONTINUED. 


Nums. 135. Tutspay, February 19, 1754. 


w==n-Latet anguis in herba. Vino, 
Beneath the graſs conc:al'd a ſerpent lies. 


Tr happened, that the next morning I was ſent 
+. na Agree wy it was about the 
middle of May. Upon me, who had long toiled in 
the ſmoke and darkneſs of London, and had ſeen the 
ſun- ſhine only upon a chimney, or a wall, the freſh- 
neſs of the air, the verdure of the fields, and the 
ſong of the birds, had the power of enchantment. I 
could not forbear lingering in my walk : and every 
moment of delay made me leſs willing to return; 
not indeed by increaſing my enjoyment, but my fear: 
I was tenacious of the preſent, becauſe I d the 
future; and increaſed the evil which J approached 
at every ſtep, by a vain attempt to retain and poſſeſs 
that which at every ſtep I was leaving behind. I 
found, that not to look forward with hope, was not 
to look round with pleafure ; and yet I ſtill loitered 
away the hours which I could not enjoy, and re- 
xi 

0 


| E 
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bur U ne becauſe T knew not where elle to go, 

the ſpeed which alone could 
dreadful. My torment encreaſed as 
pres obey and when I had returned 
as far as the lower end of the Mall in St. James's 
Park, I was quite: overwhelmed with regret and de- 
ſpair, and fitting down on one of the benches I burſt 


wo 7 by dey phy The moment I faw her, fuch 
is the forc2 of habit, all thoughts of my own wretch- 
edneſs gave way to a ſenſe of indecorum; and as 
the appeared by her dreſs to be 2 perſon in 
company it was preſumption in me to fit, I 
up in great confuſion, and would have left the 
however, ſhe would not ſuffer ; but taking 
and gently drawing me back, ad- 
dreſſed me with an accent of tenderneſs, and ſoothed 


E ns fer her © fs wen? that — — | 


home ; that I ſhould live with her till the had efta- 


bliſhed me in my buſineſs, which ſhe could eaſily do 
by recommending me to her ACQUAINEANCE 3 nd that 
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quainted with the artifices of thoſe who are hack- 
neyed in the ways of vice; and the remembrance of 
the diſintereſted kindneſs of my firft friend, by whom 
I had been brought up, came freſh into my mind: I 
therefore indulged the hope of having ſuch 
another — ſcruple ; and uttering ſome inco- 
herent expreſſions of gratitude, which was too 
to be formed into compliment, I accepted the offer, 
and followed my conductreſs home. The houſe was 
ſuch as I had never entered before; the rooms were 
ſpacious, and the furniture elegant. I looked round 
with wonder; and bluſhing with a ſenſe of my own 
meanneſs, wand have fcllowed the fervant who 
opened the door into the kitchen, but her miſtreſs 
prevented me. She ſaw my confuſion, and encou- 
raging me wan a ſmile, took me up ſtairs into a kind 
of room, where ſhe immediately furniſhed 
me with mg vu and ſtockings, a cap, handker- 
chief, ruffles and apron, and a night-gown of gen- 
teel Iriſh ſtuff, which had not been much worn, 
though it was ſpotted and ſtained in many places: 


they. belonged, the ſaid, to her couſin, > young Boy 
for whom the had undertaken to provide; 


ſiſted upon my putting them r 
with her family at dinner; © for,” faid ſhe, I have 
« no acquaintance to whom I could recommend a 
4 mantua-maker that I kept in my kitchen.” 

I perecived that ſhe watched me with great atten- 
tion while I was drefling, and ſeemed to be greatly 
delighted with the alteration in my appearance when 
I had done. © I ſee,” faid ſhe, © that you was 
« made for a gentlewoman, and a you 
« ſhall be, or it ſhall be your own fault.” I could 
only court'ſy in anſwer to this compliment; but not- 
withſtanding the apf of diffidence and mo- 
defy in the bluſh which I lt burn upo n my cheek, 
yet my heart fecretly exulted in a proud confidence 
that it was true. When I came down ſtairs, I was 

intro- 
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introduced by my patroneſs (who had told me that 
her name was WELLwooD) to the young lady her 
couſin, and == others ; 4 whom, ſoon after we 
were ſeated, related my 1 ng 
invective againſt my miſt 2 much 


me, with neither of which, if che truth be confelled, 
I was much diſpleaſed. 


After dinner, as I underſtood that . 
. I entreated leave to puttin, ants wed 


eee 2 es hy Fir 
to attend me. 

The next morning, when I came down ftairs to 
breakfaſt, Mrs. Welwood me with a piece 
of printed cotton ſufficient for a fack and coat, and 
about twelve yards of flight filk for a night-gown, 
which, ſhe ſaid, I ſhould make up myſelf as a ſpeci- 
men of my ſkill. I attempted to excuſe myſelf from 

4 ̊ccepting this benefaction, with much hefitation and 
— 4 but I was commanded with a kind frown, 
An I was told, 
that, when but came in, I ſhould pay all my 
debts ; that in the mean time, I fhould be folicitous 
only to ſet up; and that a change of genteel appa- 
rel might be conſidered as my ſtock in trade, ſince 
| without it my buſineſs could neither be procured nor 
tranſacted. 
To work, therefore, I went; my cloaths were 
made and worn ; many encomiums were laviſhed 
upon my and my perſon; and thus I was 
entangled in the that had been laid for me, be- 
fore I diſcovered my er. I had contracted debts 
which it was impoſſible I ſhould pay; the power of 
the law could now be applied to effect the purpoſes 
of guilt ; and my creditor could urge me to her pur- 
pull doth dy hape and foe: 
M 2 I had 
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bluſhes ; yet I was ftill zealous to impoſe my- 
of faſhion, many of whoſe 
_ deſcribed and cenſured by the dear monitor of my 


| 


licitude and anxiety, that fince the firſt week 
arrival I} 

hoped, that when my patroneſs had procured me a 
os of cubomms many her Shanks, 1 tvcks be 
permitted to venture into a room of my own; for I 
could not think of carrying it on where it would 
degrade my benefaftreſs, of whom it could not with- 
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| gation. 
air of merriment, — ſhould be == 
ſure; and ſometimes I was entertained with amorous 


five amuſements. r — 
y fears grew ſtronger, till my dream 
could ſlumber no more. The 


— and —— afforded the 
— to ſeduce me no proſpect of 

| as the defpaired of exciting me by the 
to voluntary guilt, the determined 

pen by ſurprize, and drive me into 
< > qpmonges 


8 I knew 
551 This, 1 M. | 
was very athduous to preven 


objection inst all 
Thus ſhe contrived ped mind, 
and keep me with her the part of the day; 
n and paſſed the after. 
ä uy without company. I drank tea with the fami- 
in the evening, being uncommonly drowſy, 
by an to bed near two hours ſooner than uſual. 

M 3 Tm 
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THE SAME CONTINUED. 


Nuns. 136. SATURDAY, February 23, 1754. 


Temperct à lacrimis ? _ Vince. 


And who can hear this tale without a tear ? 


To tie tranvuRions of this night I was not con- 
ſcious; but what they had been, the circumſtances 
of the morning left me no room to doubt. I diſco- 
vered with aſtoniſhment, indignation, and deſpair, 
which for a time ſuſpended all my faculties, that I 
had ſuffered irreparable injury in a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
es ee fe mr > anne Ge wood dr whe | 
| had been abuſed, as that I might with leſs ſcruple 
admit another, and by reflecting that it was impot- 
ible to recover what had loft, become- careleſs of 
all that remained, Many artifices were uſed to ſoothe 
me; and when theſe were found to be ineffectual, 
attempts were made to intimidate me with menaces. 
I knew not exactly what paſſed in the firſt fury of 
my diſtraction, — at 2 it quite rv me. 
In the evening, being calm through mere languor 
and debility, and no having been taken 
2 was not thought able to eſ- 
pe, I found means to ſteal down ſtairs, and get 
hw the ſtreet without being miſled. Wretched as 
I was, I felt ſome emotions of joy when I firft found 
myſelf at liberty; though it was no better than the 
ED of an cuts bs © lies, whine, having eſcaped 
rr 
out a miracle, be deſtroyed by ſavages or hunger. — 
It was not long, indeed, indeed, before 1 del that 1 
knew no houſe that would receive me, and that I had 
na 
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no n in my pocket. J had not, however, the 
leaſt inclination to go back. I ſometimes thought 
of returning to my old miſtreſs, the mantua-maker; 
but the moment I began to anticipate the malicious 
inference ſhe would draw from my abſence and ap- 
and her triumph in the mournful — 4 

that urged me to return, Il 
fer any other evil that could befal me. 

Thus deſtitute and forlorn, feeble and diſpirited, 
I continued to creep till the ſhops were all 
ſhut, and the deſerted ts became filent. The 
buſy crowds, which had almoſt borne me before them, 
were now diflipated; and every one was retired home, 
except a few wretched outcaſts like myſelf, who were 
either huddled together in a corner, or ſtrolling about 
not knowing whither they went. It is not eaſy to 
conceive the ariguifſh with which I reflected upon 
my condition; and, perhaps, it would icairely have 
been thought > i. that a perſon who was not a 
fugitive from juſtice, nor an enemy to labour, could 
be thus deftitute even of the little that is eſſential to 
** K for want in the midit 

* abounding with accommodations 

CO rank, the peer to the beggar. Such, 
— was my lot. I found myſelf compelled 
by neceſſity to paſs the night in the ſtreets, without 
hope of paſſing the next in any other place, or, in- 
deed, of procuring food to fupport me till it arrived. 
I had now fafted the whole day; my languor increaſ- 
ed every moment; I was weary and fainting ; my 
face was covered with a cold ſweat, and my legs 
trembled under me: but I did not dare to fit down, 
or to walk twice along the ſame ftreet, left I ſhould 
have been ſeized by the watch, or inſulted by fome 
voluntary vagabond in the rage or wantonneſs of 
drunkenneſs or luſt. I knew not indeed well how 
to vary my walk; but imagined that, upon the whole, 
I ſhould ; more ſafe in the city, than among the 
M 4 brothels. 
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| 11 fell. Inſtinct is ftill ready 
the defence of life, howev ed; 

the moment before I had wiſhed to die, yet in this 

diſtreſs I ſpontaneouſly cried out for help. My voice 


the diforder of my dreſs, which before had not once 
occurred to my thoughts : my hair hung looſely about 


+ eſcape from Wellwood's. My geaeral appearance, 
| T's confites is which I wes found, convinced 
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be 
I was thunderſtruck at this menace ; and had 


formed ideas fo dreadful of the 
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fence: the perſon whom T had accuſed lived in ano- 
ther ; and it was neceſſary for the preſent, 
matter to a ſhort i ue: my mittreſs, 
aſked, whether ſhe would receive me 
my promiſe of good behaviour; and 
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I was committed to hard labour. The 
however, was ordered to take a memorandum 
charge againit Wellwoed, and 1 was id Gat 
ole 

fter I had been confined about a week, a note 
brought me without date or name, in which I 
told, «© that my malice againſt thoſe who would 
ve been my benefactors was dfappointed ; that 
would return to them, my diſch ſhould 
, and I ſhould ftill be kindly received; 
« but that if I perſiſted in ingratitude, it 
* ſhould not be unrevenged. From this note I 
that Wellwood had found means to ſtop 
an enquiry into her conduct which the had diſcovered 
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11 


2222 
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"Dios wee ns, 3 was cer eats 


great ſeverity ; and at the next court, as no particu- 
— 22 was alleged againſt me, I was ordered to 


| As my character was now irretriev- 
abi lf as I had no friend who would afford me 


buſineſs to which I could apply, L 
. to wander about the ſtreets, 
without a go * food. I, therefore, 


intreated, that the officers of the pariſh to which L 
belonged, might be ordered to receive me into the 
2 Rr 
1 by which my labour would: 

tence. This requeſt, fo reaſon- 
M 6 able, 


peremptory refuſal, my mittimus was made 
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Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the ſtory of my child, 
and fuch are her reflections upon it; to which I can 
only add, that he who abandons his offspring, or 


corrupts them by his example, perpetrates ” 
evil than a m „ In proportion as 
is of more value than life. 
Lam, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
AGAMU s. 


Nuns. 140. SATURDAY, March , 1754. 


Define Meenalios, mea tib a, d:fine cuntus. Viz6e- 
Now ceaſe, my pipe, now ceaſe, Mznalian ftrains. Wax rox. | 


Wurx this work was fit planned, it was de- 
termined, that whatever might be the ſucceſs, it 
ſhould not be continued as a paper, till it became 
unwieldy as a book : for no immediate advantage 
would have induced the Adventurer to write what, 
like a „was deſigned but for a day; and 
he knew, that the pieces of Which it would confift 
might be multiplied till they were thought too nu- 
merous to collect, and too coſtly to purchaſe, even 
by thoſe who ſhould allow them to be excellent in 
their kind. It was ſoon agreed, that four volumes, 
R 
circulate better than more, and that ſcarce any of the 
purpoſes of publication could be effected by kb; the 
work therefore was limited to four volumes, and four 
9 KY COTS. 


A moral 
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A moral writer, of whatever abilities, who la- 
bours to reclaim thoſe to whom vice is become ha- 
bitual, and who are become veterans in infidelity, 
muſt ſurely labour to little Vice is a gra- 
dual and eaſy deſcent, where it firſt deviates from the 
level of innocence ; but the declivi 2 
becomes more ſteep, and thoſe who 
every moment with greater rapidity. 2 
Irre 
2 to caution thoſe acts which 


not generally believed to incur r guilt, but of which 


As I was upon theſe principles to write for the 
Young and the Gay ; for thoſe who are the 
path of life, I knew that it would be neceſlary to 
amuſe the imagination while I was approaching the 
Dre x the atten- 


mation. 1 5 

But whatever was the defi r directed 
my part of this work, I not pretend, that the 
view with which L undertook it was wholly difinte- 
reſted ; or that I would have engaged in a 
paper, if I had not conſidered, that though it would 
not require deep reſearches and abſtracted ſpecula- 
tion, yet it would admit much of that novelty which 
nature can now ſupply, and afford me opportunity to 
eee as the pencil of a 
maſter is as cafily diſtinguiſhed in — as in 2 
n beg, 2b I 


confeſs, that in this werk I was incited not only by 
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Nouns. 26. Tnunxspar, June 28, 1753 


Sneucy; is with juſtice eſteemed a ſupreme 
excellence in all the perfcrmances of art, becauſe by 
this quality they more nearly reſemble the produc- 
rl. ps Dag and the productions of nature have 
ever been accounted — and of a higher order, 
I ir Simplicity. Hence ariſes (if 
la [Ze a mo- 
ment) the ſuperior excellence of ſpirit to matter, 
which is evidently a combination of * —— 
whereas the firſt is pure, 
diviſible. 
But let us deſcend from ard 
of moi we rates 
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Nothing can be more tireſome and nauſcous to a 
virtuoſo of a true judgement and a juſt eye in paint- 
ing, than the gawdy glitter of florid 2 and a 
vaſt profuſion of light, unſubdued by ſhade, and un- 

diverſiſied with teints of a browner caſt. It is re- 
corded, that ſome of the capital pieces of Apelles 
| were wrought in four colours only. This excellent 
| artiit invented alſo a kind of darkening varniſh, that 
might temper and chaſtiſe all dazzling ſplendor and 
lary glare, and might give, as Plin expreſſes 
It, a modeſty and aufterity to his works. l hoſe who 
have been unaccuſtomed to the beſt models, are uſu- 
ally at firſt more delighted with the productions of 
the Flemiſh than the Italian ſchool ; and prefer Reu- 
bens to Raphael, till they feel by experience, that 
luſcious and gay colouring defeats the very end of 
the art, by turning the attention from its principal 
—— 3 that is, from Truth, Simplicity, and 
eſign. 

If theſe obſervations are rightly founded, what 
ſhall we ſay of the taſte and judgement of thoſe, who 
ſpend their lives and their fortunes in collecting pie- 
ces, where neither perſpective, nor proportion, nor 

ormity to nature are obſerved; I mean the ex- 

travagant lovers and purchaſers of China, and Indian 
frreens. I ſaw a ſenſible foreigner aſtoniſhed at a 
large auction, with the exorbitant prices given for 
theſe ſplendid deformities, as he called them, while 
an exquiſite painting of Guido paſſed unnoticed, and 
was ſet aſide, as unfaſhionable lumber. Happy ſhould 
I think myſelf to be able to convince the fair con- 
noĩſſeurs that make the greateſt part of Mr. Lang- 
ford's audiences, that no genuine beauty is to be 
found in whimſical and groteſque figures, the mon- 
ſtrous offspring of wild imagination, undirected by 
It is of equal conſequence to obſerve ſimplicity in 


architecture as in painting. A multiplicity of mi- 
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mate ornaments ; a vaſt variety of angles, and cavi- 
ties; cluſters of little columns, and 2 crowd of win- 
dows, are what diſtinguiſh Meanneſs of manner in 
building from Greatneſs ; that is, the Gothic from 
the Grecian; in which every decoration ariſes from 


| every pillar has ſomething 


Mark hotu the dread Pax rhEON ſtands, 
Amid the domes of modern hands ! 
Amid the toys of idle ſtate, 

Heu $1MPLY, how ſeverely great 


fays the celebrated author of the ode to lord Hunt- 
1. Nothing therefore offends me more than 
to behold the revival of this barbarous taſte, in ſe- 
veral villas, temples, and pleaſure-houſes, that dif- 


grace the neighbourhood of this metropolis. Nay, 


ſometimes in the front of the ſame edifice to find a 
Grecian plan adulterated and defiled by the unnatu- 
ral and impure mixture of Gothic whimſies. 


Definit in piſcem mulier formſa ſupernt. Hon. 


Whoever conſiders the lateſt importations of muſic 
and muſicians from Italy, will be convinced that the 
modern maſters of that country have loſt that beau- 
tiful Simplicity, which is generally the ornament of 
every muſical compoſition, and which really dignified 
thoſe of their predeceſſors. They have introduced 
ſo many intricate diviſions, wild variations, and 
uſeleſs repetitions, without any apparent neceſſity ari- 
fing either from the words or from any other inci- 
dent, that the chief ambition of the Compoſer ſeems 
to be rather to ſurprize the ear than to pleaſe the 
judgement ; and that of the Performer, to ſhew his 
execution rather than his expreſſion. It is from theſe 
motives that the hearer is often confounded, but not 
delighted, 


1 


by 
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key, and returns to it as unnatural as the tranſi - 
themſelves ; while Pathos, the foul of muſic, 


; 


either unknown or 
ſtudied the works 


ft 


; 


. E 
173 


ery 
and falſe wit, and opened the gates of the Temple of 
Taſte to his fellow-citizens. es 
It ſeems to be the fate of poliſhed nations to de- 
and depart from a Simplicity of ſentiment. 

or when the firſt, and moſt obvious thoughts have 
4 
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{raining to be original and new, abound in far- 
rn Some late 
inſtances in men of genius (for none but theſe are 
of committing this fault) give occaſion to 
deprecate this event. I mult add, under this 


find 
men 
2 
quarrel with them; the word Viſit being of fo va- 
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VISITIV S. 
Nun. 62. Tnunsnar, March 7, 1754. 


To Mr. Frrz-A AN. 


SIR, 


I nave ſomewhere read of the ſaying of a phi- 
loſopher, I believe it was in the Spectator, That 
« every one ought to do ſomething in the world to 
4 Sow One ho ts toe be I am therefore, 
though a woman, deſirous of leaving behind me the 
following teſtimony of my exiſtence, and of con- 
vincing poſterity that in point of birth I have had the 
ſtart of them. 

It is of late 


into a faſhion among the men 


to treat the buſineſs of Viſiting with great diſreſpect : 


they look upon it as a mere female recreation, and 
beneath the dignity of their ſuperior natures. Yet 
their contempt of it, and the odious 
name of padding which they have given it, I do not 
that they fail in their appearance at any of our 
aſſemblies, or that they are better able than us wo- 
ä when 
there is any thing to be done or ſeen abroad. If 
wi 


content themſelves with finding fault 
Name 3 I ſhould have no 


rious and uncertain a fignification, that I am always 


Sa 


CTT of mine ws Hove about ton miles. 
from town, ſent me ſome chad be 


| was near a fortnight before my poor 
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letter, defiring my aſſiſtance, and that of my cook 
oe © ow ve, her houſe, as ſhe faid, being 
likely to be put into great hurry . 
the preparations were making ſor the reception 
of my lord Whimſey, who had ſent my brother a 


card that he intended him a Vifit the week follow- 


ing. I ſet outaccordingly with my cook; and when 
cory thing wan ant once bn the Ba ad 

manner that my brother's fortune would afford for 
the entertainment of ſo noble a gueft, down comes 
my lord as expected ; who upon alighting from his 
chariot, gave orders to his coachman to keep the 
horſes in motion, for that his ſtay ſhould not exceed 
fifteen minutes. His lordſhip took a walk 
the garden; ſeemed greatly pleaſed with its ſituation 
and deſign; very politely excuſed himſelf from mak - 
ing a longer ſtay, and took his leave with ſaying, that 
he hoped ſoon to do himſelf the pleaſure of making 
him a ſecond V ifit. 

It would be taking up too much of your time to 
enter minutely into the family diſtreſs upon fo vexing 
a diſappointment ; let it ſuffice to __ that it 

er perfectly 
recovered it, or before ſhe left off her hourly x 
queſtion of What ſhall we do with all this load of 
4 victuals ?” My lord next day at White's was 
giving high encomiums on my 1 _— — 
goodneſs of the air in that part 
pleaſed to fay that he Rs i It he — 
of its ſiae within twenty miles of London. un { 
_ Sir Humphry Hobling, a diſtant relation of 
being of my lord's party at his next 
Viſit, Accordingly in about three weeks a ſecond 
card informs my brother of a ſecond Viſit. 


= this time I and my maid, together with two 
aſſiſtants and female humble 
Couſins were dra after _—_— x 


| hbouring 
my bro- 
> 


1 


2, 
8 


itſelf, ſeveral of the 
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the time of their continuance but by 
one word Viſit? Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, a 
correct and intelligible method of conveying 
cards or other wiſe the viſitor's deſign upon the 
might be found out ; giving him to underftand 
t what he has to do a 
be to 


. it order a fire in 


* 
ſuit of 


T 


8 U A 


« Downs, and intends him a V ifitation the beginning 
© of next month, to take a crack of hunting with 
« him.” Thus, Mr. Fitz-Adam, will the terms of 
Viſing, Viſiting and V ifitationing always carry an exact 
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meaning with them, and be ſuch as the loweſt capa- 
City cannot fail of underſtanding. I am, with great 
. eſteem, 
Dax Sin, 

Yaur conſtant reader, and admirer, 


Sus anna FRETTABIT. 


P. S. If this letter ſhould happen to pleaſe you, 
who are all the world to me, I may very ſhortly 
ſend you a few neceſſary remarks upon each of theſ 

three Viſitments; in which I may obſerve at large 
that the Vis ſeems to be chiefly confined within the 
bills of mortality, or to the inhabitants of large 
towns, and is applicable to the tranſacting of buſineſs 
in general. The Viſit is more particularly for ſtill 
life and ſet compliments. The Viſitation is looked 


thought a plague than a pleaſure by the receiver: it 
is chiefly the invention cf the worthy tribe of hear- 
ers * whom you gave us lately fo lively a deſcrip- 
tion) led-captains, younger brothers brought up to 
no bulineſs, humble coutins, &. The Viſited in 
thefe caſes, or more properly ſpeaking, the Paticnts, 
have invented on their parts ſeveral curious hints 
towards thortening the length of a Viſitation, be- 
ſides thoſe ſtale: and threadbare ones, of bringing out 
after a certain time the brown loaf, and ordering the 
m to fay, that the corn is all out. My uncle 

oby Frettabit, having received a Viſitation from a 
gentleman and his lady, who were his relations, and 
ing it continued to the ſeventeenth morning, hit 
upon the expedient of calling aloud to his groom, 
under their chamber window, to be ſure to feed his 
couſin's horſes well, and get their chaife cleaned ; 
for very likely, Tom,” fays he, raiſing his voice, 
„ my cou'ins will embrace fo fine a morning to go 
4 home in; for you know fo very fine a day one 
| « {oldom 


upon generally in a very indifferent light, and oftener 
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« ſeldom fees in 2 whole month at this time of the 
« year.” His couſins, it ſeems, took the hint, and 
very civilly decamped a tew hours after. 


TasrE rox FLowERs. 


Nuns. 86. Tnonxspar, Auguſt 22, 1754. 


Tum virkaria, er 
Myrtus, et omnis copia nariumy 
Sargent aliuati cd rei, | 
* Fertil bus dann: 6 priutts | Hors 


Mr. Firz-Apan, 


W urn I confider how remarkably the ſeveral 
periods, in the rife and decleniion of ancient ſtates, 
have been characterized by the varying manners of 
their people, I am apt to believe, that an enquiry 
into the importance of our preſent taſte for flowers, 
would be no very idle and unintereſting fj tion. 
But as I would not willingly foreſtall any abler pen, 
on a ſubject that deſerves to be conſidered by every 
patriot philoſopher of the age, I ſhall endeavour to 
confine my preſent animadverſions upon it within the 
narrow compaſs of my own private experience, and 
— with 22 account of the mo- 
tives which induced me to commence a floriſt at firſt, 
and of the advantages which I have ſince derived from 
the offices of my profeiſion. 

It is obſervable, that the laws of decency and po- 
litenefs are, for the moſt part, noting but mere local 
inſtitutions, very much limited in "their authority, 
and very arbitrary and flutuating in their nature; 
and that no one who offers himfelf a candidate for 
fame in matters of taſte and faihion, can tacceed in 
his pretenſions at 9 accommodating tem 

2 to 
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to the approbation of popular prejudice, or hold his 
reputation, after he has once procured it, on any 
ſafer tenure than the uncertain voice of the multi- 
tude. Now, I muſt own, I imagined (and perhaps 
many have been as much deceived in this point as 
myſelf) that the vegetable virtuoſo's credit was more 
particularly ſubject to this precarious dependence, and 
that the chief ſecurity of its ſupport conſiſted only in 
the accidental concurrence of numbers in an unac- 
countable and trifling purſuit. And it is very pro- 
bable that I ſhould never have been convinced of the 
contrary, had I not been fortunately induced to pur- 
chaſe a ſmall collection of flowers, in order to eſcape 
the odious imputation of a taſtcleſs ſingularity. But 
as many a commendable action has been undertaken 
at firſt on no better principle than the fear of ſhame, 
which has afterwards been proſecuted on a more ge- 
nerous motive; fo was I brought at length to im- 
prove that colleQion in conſequence of my own tho- 
rough conviction of its great importance, which was 
originally procured in compliance only with the fan- 
cies of other 
Being rather of a contemplative turn, and not 
very apt to whiſtle away any of my vacant time, ] 
was not long in difcoy that the cultivation of 
flowers had in it a much mixture of the utile 
dulci than any other emplo whatever. But 
before I attempt to ſhew in what reſpects 
it is moſtly ſuited to inſtruct and delight, I would 
ly remove two very common not- 
withſtanding, as their abſurdity is almoſt as evident 
Ir 
hardly worthy of my notice. Su 
ſuch an inconſiderate and ſuperficial _— 
. my be met with, as ſhall reckon it 


any rern 2 
Mr 3 
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ject to the irregular dominion of the ſolar influence; 
will be ſufficient to convince him of his miſtake, 
he is quite incapable of being convinced at 
juſt to remind him of the uncertain con- 
dition of his own proſperity, and admoniſh him to 
reflect how little ſecure he is of being always pre- 
ſerved from the oppreflive ſtorms, or of enjoying the 
conſtant ſunſhine of fortune. And if that other 
objection, drawn from the ſuppoſed vanity of re- 
carding any thing of fuch a ſhort duration as the 
bloom of a flower, be admitted as concluſive, it muſt 
unavoidably prove a great deal too much; fince it 
will not hold with equal force againſt every temporal 
enjoyment, and all worldly ſatislactions whatever ; 
but (which I muſt confeſs is a very ſhocking conſi- 
deration to me) will utterly anathilate all thoſe en- 
pak, qualities of the fair ſex, which are moſt eſ- 
neceſſary to recommend them to our love 

and — Let me add moreover, that if there 
be that real ſimilitude, which the frequency of the 
alluſion ſeems to make unqueſtionable, between hu- 
man life and a flower, it 1＋ wb that no man can 
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of his poſſeſſions, ought, in all reaſonable conſiruc- 
tion, to be deemed a much happier man, than he 
who under a fooluh perſuaſion that he is ſecuring to 
himfelf an inexhauſtible fund of delight, ſaall take 
| Inceſiant pains to augment thoſe riches, and exten. 
thoſe territories, which, after all, will as much dii- 
qualify him for enjoyment, as an unwieldy corpu- 
lency of perfon would incapacitate him for expedi- 
tion. And one might eaſily produce many inſtances 
of men, who by a prudent converſion of ſuch incum- 
brances into flowers, have reccived more ſatisfaction 
from the products of a ſmall parterre, than from the 
income of a large eſtate; and found themſelves as 
compleatly happy as a Corycius, after they had once 
reduced their concerns to the eaſy management of a 
gle acre. 
olly may ſuggeſt what it pleaſe ; but that alone 
ought to be eſteemed a trifle, which is of no conſe- 
quence; whereas there is nothing in nature unwor- 
thy of a wife man's regard, becauſe the infcrior 
of all her productions, may, in ſome light or another, 
be made inſtrumental to his improvement. 
Were we to reflect, in a proper manner, on the 
correlative importance of ſuch objects, as may be 
thought uſcleſs and inſignificant, when conſidered 
only with regard to themſelves, we ſhould diſcover 
a mediate fort of union between the wideſt links of 
that indefinite chain which holds together tie con- 
ſtituents of the univerſe : we ſhould perceive that 
all thoſe things, which are moſt diſſimilar in every 
other reſpect, do however agree in that common deſ- 
tination, whereby they become ſo many equally 
important parts of one ſtupendous whele : and we 
ſhould find as fit a place for the diicovery of truth in 
every flower-garden, as in the celebrated groves of 
; ns. ; | 
It has been from this ſchool that I have procured 
the beſt part of my philoſophy; 2 
5 2 


\ 
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have I learnt to improve and confirm my morals. 
The volume of nature is fo full of paſſages above 


the explication of human learning, that the beſt 


proof of our having ſtudied it with uncommon dili- 

gence and ſucceſs, muſt conſiſt chiefly in our being 
able to produce from it many uncommon inſtances 
of our ignorance ; and i have the vanity, or I thould 
rather ſay the modeity to boaſt, that 1 have diſco- 
vered difficulties enough in one ſingle leaf of it, to 
clear up my underſtanding from the itupifying influ- 
ence of a conceited ſufficiency, and to improve my 
reaſon into a perfect diflidence of its utmoſt force and 


penetration. Nor have I a flower in my poſſeſſion 


that is leſs abounding in moral inſtruction, than in 


beauty and ſweetneſs. I cannot obſcrve that indufſ- | f 


rrious nicety with which the bee examines into every 
thing that comes in his way, without conſidering it 
as a reproachful admonition to myſelf: and if I do 
not collect ſome uſeful leſſon, that may ſupport me 
under all the enſuing revolutions of my Ife, from 
every flower that ſuch an inſect can extract proviſion 
from againſt the future exigences of his, I am ready 
to place it to the account of my negligence, and to 

think myſelf guilty of the moſt unpardonable folly, 


in ſuffering Him alone to profit from that, which I 


aſſume tze abſurd privilege of calling my own. 

In ſhort, there is ſuch a cloſe affinity between a 
proper cultivation of a flower-garden and a right 
diſcipline of the mind, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
for any thoughtful perſon that has made any profici- 


ency in the one, to avoid paying a due attention to 


the other. That induſtry and care which are fo re- 
quifite to cleanſe a garden from all forts of weeds, 
will naturally fuggeſt to him how much more expe- 
dient it would be to exert the fame diligence in era- 
dicating all forts of prejudices, follies and vices from 
the mind, where they will be as ſure to prevail with- 
out a great deal of care and correction, as common 

N 4 weeds 
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ConvenRsSATION. 


Nuns. * Tnunspav, October 17, 1784. 


in con- 
— wich i it, have — * | was converſa- 
tion to the ſtate we lament it in at preſent. I ſhall 
mention the moſt remarkable of theſe cauſes in the 
| order they occur to me. 


One 


great abuſe of converſation has viſibly ariſen 


| from our miltaking its end, which is, the mutual 


entertainment and inftruction of each other 
friendly communication of ſentiments. It is 
Nr 
that every one would contribute with freedom and 


good-manners to the general improvement from his 
particular diſcoveries. 9299 2 
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to conſider ſociety in no other light than as it gives 
e 
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prejudices of mankind to combat, but have impru- 
dently intereſted their paſſions too againit them. — 
In debates, perhaps purcly ſpeculative, a perſon is 
obliged not only to defend the point in controverſy, 
but even his underſtanding and moral character, 
which are united to the que!tion by the management 
of his adverfary. Sir Iſaac Newton and Xr. Locke, 
ornaments to their country, their age, and human 
nature, have been frequently repreſented as men of 
weak heads and bad hearts, by perſons eſteeming 
themſelves nothing leſs than philoſophers. It does 
not indeed appear to the unprejudiced, that gravita- 
tion and coheſion have any viſible connection with 
ethics; that an attempt to aſcertain the powers of 
the underſtanding has a tendency to undermine re- 
velation; or that theſe writers deferved to be con- 
ſidered in any other light than as ingenious enthu- 
ſiaſts, if reaſon and univerſal experience had not 
confirmed their enquiries to be as true as they were 
beautiful. I have often thought that the reception 
of the Platonic philoſophy in tue world may be attri- 
buted more to the manner of its delivery, than to 
the ſuperior excellence of it. If we except the 
moral part, which is divinely treated, its diſcoveries 
in phylics and other branches of ſcience did not en- 
title it to be advanced above that of other fects, par - 
ticularly the Ariſtotelian. The difference was, that 
the ſe dixits and dogmatical poſitions of the one, 
made 1t unpalatable; while modeſty, politeneſs, and 
_ deference to the reaſon and dignity of mankind ren- 
_ dered the other lovely even to its adverſaries. T hey 
were induced by the addreſs of it, to purſue the con- 
es of their own opinions till they led them 
to abſurdity, and were nct aſhamed of a concluſion 
which ſeemed to be the effect of their own examina- 
tion. The fame management inclined them to adopt 
with cheerfulneſs thoſe principles, which were ei- 
tabliſhed on the ruins of . 
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It is a little extraordinary that the ſucceſs of this 


milder method of ciſputztionſhould have had no greater 
influence on ſucceeding ages; eſpecially fince the 
Divine Founder of chriitianity has, by his own ex- 
ample, fo eminently recommended the fame prac- 
tice. The errors of mankind were treated by him 
with the tenderneſs of a parent; and even divine 
truth introduced into the mind by perſuaſion rather 
than authority. The delivery of them in parables 
was excellently calculated to diveſt men of prejudices 
and pathons, 
_ feif-intereſt from the queſtion ; at the ſame time that 
it ſhewed an indulgence to the underſtanding, by 


propoſing chiefly general truths, and leaving their 


particular application to ourſelves. 

The fatal influence of politics on ſociety, in a 
country divided into parties like our own, has been 
too often mentioned to require iltuſtration. I ſhall 
obſerve only, that it has been the occaſion of exclud- 
ing a of uſeful knowledge from converfation, 
even with the men of the moſt moderate principles. 
They have been cautious of engaging on 2 1 
ject, which might accidentally lead to that 
tics; and from the natural relation of one LIN 4 
another, have by this means precluded themfelves 
from almoſt every branch of inſtructive converſa- 
tion. It was obſervable at the table of a late great 


courſe, which he himſelf appeared not ſuſiciently to 
diſcountenance. To ſome terious perious, who took 
offence at his conduct, he made the following apolo- 
gy. I have attempted,  fays he, © in vain to 
« ftart other ſubjects, and at the ſame time to pre- 
<« ſerve the harmony of my company. If, for in- 


« ſtance, I introduce the itate of ancient and mo- 


dern learning, we enter very ſoon into a compa- 
« rifon of the governments they have flouriited un- 


ee 


« ce 


and to exclude the conſideration of 


man, that obſcenity was too oſten the ſubject of dif- ; q 


— 
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. Another impediment to the revival of converſs- 
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converſation with ſome friends on a particular branch 


of writing, that of dialogue. Every one admired 
the eaſe of the ancients in it, and condemned the 
moderns as ſtiff and unnatural. . I agreed in opinion 
with them, but thought their reflections as much a 
fatire on the age as the writers. Modern di 


appears unnatural, becauſe the ſcenes, the perſons and 


the ſubjects it aſſociates, are feldom united in real 
life. It was natural for an ancient writer to repre- 
ſent Varro, Atticus, Brutus, &c. diſcuſſing fub- 
jects of the utmoſt importance to mankind in porti- 

men of Rome 


' quilitions of this kind do not 

thoughts of our great men: or if they really think 

D to the 

they call their ſtudies. When they 
neat The can it is 


1 e 


of acknowledging that he had learnt eloquence from 
Aſpatia. 1 that they derive 
ſome advantage over us from the very defects of their 
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education: their minds operate with more freedom, 
and with the genuine ſimplicity of uncorrupted na- 
ture. They a are not fettered, like ours, by princi- 
ples and ſyſtems, nor confined to the particular modes 
of thinking, that prevail in colleges and ſchools.— 
The livelineſs too of their imagination entitles them 
w a place in the graveſt, as well as the moit cheerful 
company; I will nat even except the Sympoſia of 
philoſophers: for, to conclude a little dds. 
thouzh Jemonfration itſclf may appear principaily 
to depend on the judge nent, yet the diſcovery 
intermediate ideas, neceſſary to it, is more pron 
* the province of invention. 


B IR T R. 
Nuns. 114. Tnuxsbar, March 6, 1755. 


Tur notion of birth, as it is commonly called 
and eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, is alſo the manifeſt reſult 
of the prejudices of the many, and of the deſigns of a 
few. It is the child of Fride and Folly, coupled 
together by that induſtrious pander Selt-love. It is 
ſurely the 8 inſtance, and the weakeſt prop of 
human vanity. If it means any thing, it means a 
long lineal deſcent from a founder, whoſe induſtry 
or good fortune, whoſe merit, or perhaps whoſe 

guilt, has enabled his poſterity to live uſeleſs to ſo- 
ciety, and to tranſmit to theirs their pride and their 
patrimony. However, this extravagant notion, this 
chimerical advantage, the effect of blind chance, 
where prudence and option cannot even pretend to 
have the leaft ſhare, is that Fly which, by a kind of 
Egyptian fuperitition, Cuſtom all over Europe has 
deified, and at whoſe tawdry ſhrine good ſenſe, good 
manners and good nature ace Gal lacrificed, 1 
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The vulgar diſtinction between people of birth 
and people of no birth will probably puzzle the cri- 
tics and antiquarians of the thirtieth or fortieth cen- 
turies, when in their judicious or laborious reſearches 
into the cuſtoms and manners of theſe preſent times, 
they ſhall have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that in the ſixteenth, 


ſeventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the iſland of 


Great Britain was inhabited by two forts of people, 
ſome born, but the much greater number unborn.— 
The fact will appear fo incredible, that it will cer- 
taiuly be believed ; the only dickculty will be how to 
account for ĩt; and that, A it commonly docs, will 


engroſs the attention of the learned. The cafe of 


Cadmus's men, will doubtleſs be urged as a caſe in 
point, to prove the poſſibility of the thing ; and the 
truth of it will be confirmed by the records of the 
univerſity of Oxford, where it will a that an. 
unborn perſon, called for that reaſon Terre Filius, 
annually entertained that univerſity with an oration. 
in the theatre. 

I thereiore take with pleaſure this opportunity of 
explaining and clearing up this difficulty to my re- 
moteſt ſucceſſors in the Tepublic of letters, by giving 
them the true meaning of the ſeveral expreſſions of 
Great Birth, Noble Birth, and no Birth. 
at all, 

Great and illuſtrious birth is aſcertained and au- 


thenticated by a pedigree carefully preſerved in the 


family, which takes at leaſt an hour's time to un- 
roll, and when unrolled, diſcloſes twenty intermar- 


riages of valiant and puiſſant Geoffreys and Hilde 


brands, with as many chaſte and pious Blaunches and 
Mauds, before the conqueſt, not without here and 
there a daſh of the + ance But if unfortu- 
nately the inſolent worms ſhould have devoured the 
pedigree as well as the perfons of the illuitrious fa- 
mily, that defect may be ſupplied by the authentic 
records of the heralds office, that ineſtimable repo= 
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ſitory of ſenſe and uſeful If this 

— with a peerage, fo much the 
3 but if not, it is no great matter; for being 

ſo ſolid a good in itſelf, it wants no borrowed ad- 

vantages, and is unqueſtionably the moſt 

— truly generous mind is capable of 


feeli 
birth implies only 2 peerage in the family. 


N 
Anceliers are by no means. for this kind of 


brought to bed of them. But baronets, knights, and 


JS" 


CRONE TOS, 
I miſtook the matter moſt groſsly. I fooliſh] 


— 1 proves 
; recondite parts cf 


a Am as a a os a. ae. oc ²— ot a. io ot es 


nature. 


| that fubje®, it was very eafy for me to ſet him a 


'©« to king Alfred, fome of whoſe blood runs at this 
« moment in my veins ; and I will not conceal from 
« you that I find infinite inward comfort and fatis- 


aginary ; they are real; they are 
| be 1 wall fon, glad that he 
« is fo. A merchant, a tradeſman, a yeoman, a 
farmer, and ſuch fort of people, may perhaps have 
4 common honeſty and vulgar virtues ; but take my 
« word for it, the more refined and g ſenti- 


ments of honour, courage, and magnanimity, can 
« only flow in ancient and noble blood. What ſhall 
< animate a tradeſman or mean-born man to any 

| great 
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great and heroic virtues? Shall it be the exam- 
« ples of his anceſtors? He has none. Or fhall 
it be that impure blood that rather ſtagnates than 
« circulates in his veins? No; ancient birth and 


4 noble blocd are the only true ſources of great vir- 


* tues. This truth appears even among brutes, 
« who we obſerve never degenerate, except in cafes 
© of wiſ-alliances with their inferiors. Are not the 
© pedigrees of horſes, cocks, dogs, &c. carefully 
« preſerved, as the never- failing proofs of their ſwiſt- 
« neſs and courage? I repeat it again, birth is an 
« ineitimable advantage, not to be adequately un- 
_ © derftood but by thoſe who have it.” 

My friend was going on, and to ſay the truth, 
growing dull, when I took the liberty of interrupt- 
ing him, by acknowledging that the cogency of his 
arguments, and the felf-evidence of his facts, had 
entirely removed all my doubts, and convinced me 
of the unſpeakable advantages of illuftrious birth 
and unfortunately I added, that my own vanity was 
greatly flattered by it, in conſequence of my being 
ineally deſcended from the firſt man. Upon this my 
friend looked grave, and ſeemed rather diſpleaſed; 
vrhether from a ſuſpicion that | was jeſting, or upon 
an apprehenſion that I meant to aut-deſcend him, I 
cannot determine ; for he contented himſelf with 
_ faying, © That is not a neceſſary conſequence nei- 
« ther, Vr. Fitz-Adam, ſince I have read ſomewhere 
& or other of pre- adamites, which opinion did not 
« ſeem to me an abſurd one.“ 

Here I took my leave of him, and went home full 
of reflections upon the aſtoniſhing powers of ſelf- 
love, that can extract comfort and pleaſure from ſuch 
groundleſe, abſurd and extravagant prejudices. In 
all other reſpecis my friend is neither a fool nor a 
madman, and can talk very rationally upon any rati- 
onal ſubject. But ſuch is the inconſiſtency * 


| the human mind and the human heart, that one muſt 
not form a general judgement of either, from one 
laring error, or one ſhining excellence. 


Gcop Ax p Bap CouraN v. 


Nunts. 125. Taonkspar, May, 22, 1755. 


H AD the many wiſe philoſophers of antiquity, 


who have fo Iten and fo jultly compared the lite of 

man to a race, Rved in the preſent times, they would 
have ſeen tlie propriety of that ſumile greatly aug- 
mented : for if we obſerve the behaviour of the po- 
lite part of this nation (that is, of all the nation) 
we ſhall ſee that their whole lives are one continued 
race ; in which every one is endeavouring to dif- 
tance all behind him, and to overtake, or pais by, 
al, who are before him: every one is flying from 
his infertors in purſuit of his ſuperiors, who fly from 
Him with equal alacrity. | 


Were not the conſequences of this ridiculous pride 


of the moſt deſtructive nature to the public, the 
ſcene would be really entertaining. Every tradcl- 
man is a merchant, every merchant is a gentleman, 
and every gentleman one of the noblels. We are 
a nation of gentry, fefulus generof3rum : we have 
no fuch thing as common people among us: be- 
tween vanity and gin, the ſpecies is utterly deſtrey- 
ed. The of our loweſt mechanics, acquiring 
with their learning at charity-ſchools, the laudable 
ambition of become gentle- folks, deſpiſe their pater- 
nal occupations, and are all folicitingfor the honour- 
able employments of tidewaiters and exciſemen.— 
Their girls are all milliners, mantua-makers, or 


lady's women; or preſumptouſiy exerciſe that — 


| 
| 
| 
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teel profeſſion, which uſed to be 
for the well-educated daughters of 


y reſerved 
clergy- 


men. Attorneys clerks and city-prentices dreſs like 


cornets of dragoons, keep their miſtreſies and their 
hunters, criticiſe at the play, and toaſt at the tavern. 
The merchant leaves his compting-houſe for St. 
James's; and the country gentleman his own affairs 
for thoſe of the public, by which neither of them 
receive much benefit. Every commoner of diftinc- 
tion is impatient for a peerage, and treads hard upon 
the heels of quality in dreis, equipage and expences 
of every kind. The — » Who can aim no high- 
er, plunge themſelves into debt and dependence, to 
preſerve their rank; and are even there quickly over- 
taken by their unmerciful purſuers. 
The fame fooliſh vanity, that thus prompts us to 
imitate our fuperiors, induces us alſo to be, or to 
pretend to be, their inſeparable companions z Or, as 
the phraſe is, to keep the be/f company; by which is 
always to be underſtood, „ 15 
above us in rank or fortune, and conſequently de 
ſpiſe and avoid us, in the fame manner as we our- 


are all the pleaſures of focial life, and all the advan- 


tages of friendly converſe utterly deſtroyed. We 


chuſe not our for their wit or learning, 
their good-humour or good-ſenſe, but for their 
— of conferring this imaginary digni 
0 57 was communicable, like the powers of the 


KT. re 2nd more honourable, to deftroy 
his time, his fortune, his morals and his underſtand- 
ing at a gaming-Houſe with the be/? company, than 
to improve them all in the converſation of the moſt 
and entertaining of his equals : and 


ingenious every 
felf-conceited girl, in faſhionable Ile, chuſes rather 


6— canons: 


ſelves do our inferiors. By this ridiculous affectation 


ty; as if 
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tioned agreeable qualifications, cards are introduced, 
endued with the convenient power of reducing all 
men's underſtandings, as well as their fortunes, to an 


I 
hoops and furbelows : in vain have 
they had recourſe to full-bottomed perriwigs, and 
toupees ; to high heads and low heads, and no 
at all: trade has beſtowed riches on their competi- 


prodigious a magnitude in the foggy air of Cheap- 
fide, as in the purer regions of Groſvenor-ſquare 


and Hill-ftreet. 
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With as little ſucceſs have operas, oratorios, ri- 
dottos, and other expenſive diverſions been invented 
to exclude bad company : tradeſmen, by enhancing 
their prices, have found tickets for their wives and 
daughters, and by this means have been enabled to 
;nfult the good company, their cuſtomers, at their own 
expence : and, like true conquerors, have obliged 
the enemy to pay for their defeat. But this ſtrata- 
gem has in ſome meaſure been obviated by the pru- 
dence of the very beſt company, who, for this and 


many other wiſe conſiderations, have uſually declin- | 


ed paying them at all. 

or many years was this combat between the goed 
and bad company of this metropclis performed, like 
the ancient tilts and tournaments, before his Majeſty 
and the royal family, every Friday night in the draw- 
ing-room at St. James's; which now appears, as it 
uſually fares with the ſcat of war, deſolate and un- 


inhabited, and totally deſerted by both ſides: except 


that on a twelith-night the bad company never fail to 
aſſemble, to commemorate annually the victorics 
they have there obtained. 

The good company being thus every where put to 
fight, they thought proper at laſt to retire to their 
own citadels ; that is, to form numerous and bril- 
liant aſſemblies at their own hotels, in which they 
imagined that they could neither be imitated nor in- 
truded on. But here again they were grievouſly 
miſtaken ; for no ſooner was the ſignal given, but 
every little lodging-houſe in town, of two rooms and 
a cloſet on a floor, or rather of two clofets and a 
cupboard, teemed with card- tables, and overflowed 
with company; and as making a crowd was the 

reat point here principally aimed at, the ſmaller the 
1 and the more indifferent the company, this 
point was the more eaſily effected. Nor could in- 
truſion be better guarded againſt, than imitation; 
for by ſome means or other, either by the force of 


beauty 
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of dreſs, of wealth or impudence, of fo!! 
U 
enough to win them, or of fore ſuch eminent or 
extraordinary qua'ifica.ions, their plebeian enemies 
ſoon broke the ſtrongeſt of their barriers, 
and mingled in the thickeſt of their ranks, to the 
utter deſtruction of all ſuperiority and diſtinction. 
But though it may be owned that the affairs of 
the good company are now in a very bad fituation, 
yet 1 4 not have them deſpair, nor perpetually 
carry about the marks of their defeat in their coun- 
tenances, ſo viſible in a mixture of ffertè and - 
tion. They have ſtill one aſylum left to fly to, 
which, with all their advantages of birth and educa- 
tion, it is ſurpriing they ſhould not long fince have 
diſcovered ; but ſince they have not, I fthall beg 
leave to point it out; and it is this: that once 
more retire to the long deſerted forts of true Britiſh 
grandeur, their princely ſects and magnificent caſtles 
in their ſeveral countries ; ; and there, grming them- 
ſelves with religion and virtue, hoſpitality and cha- 
rity, civility and friendſhip, bid defiance to their im- 
pertinent purſuers. And 12 I will not under - 
take that they thall not, even here, be followed in 
time, and imitated by their 4 yet ſo averſe 
are all ranks of at preſent to this ſort of re- 
tirement, ſo al ie from the exerciſe of theſe 
kind of arms, and ſo unwilling to return to it, that 
I will venture to promiſe, it will be very long before 
can be overtaken or attacked; but that here, 
— here only, they may enjoy their favourite ſingu- 
rien 
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C1vitiTY AND GOOD BREEDING. - 
Novus. 148. Tnunsnar, Ofeber 30, 1755. 


Civuity and breeding are generally 


as ſynonymous terms, but 


9 9 pen. Hong 


A ploughman will be civil, if he is good-natured, 
| but cannot be well-bred. A courtier will be well- 
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pany. It is not the object of mere ion, and 
cannot be exactly defined, as it conſiſts in a fitneſs, 
a gy words, actions, and even looks, adapted 
to the infinite variety and combinations of perſons, 
places and things. It is a mode, not a ſubſtance : 
for what is good-breeding at St. James's, would paſs 
for foppery or banter in a remote village; and the 
| home-ſpun civility of that village, would be conſi- 
dered as brutality at court. 

A cloyſtered pedant may form true notions of ci- 
vility ; butif amidſt the cobwebs of his cell he pre- 
tends to ſpin a ſpeculative ſyſtem of good-breeding, 
he will not be leſs abſurd than his predeceſſor, who 

judiciouſly undertook to inſtruct Hannibal in the art 


of war. The molt ridiculous and moſt awkward of 


men are, therefore, the ſpeculatively well-bred monks 
of all religions and all profeinons. 
Good-breeding, like charity, not only covers a 
_ multitude of faults, but, to a certain degree, ſupplies 
the want of ſome virtues. In the common inter- 
courſe of life, it acts good-nature, and often does 
what good-nature will not always do; it keeps both 
wits and fools within thoſe bounds of decency, which 
the former are too apt to tranſgreſs, and which the 

latter never know. 

Courts are unqueſtionably the ſeats of good-breed- 
ing; and muſt neceſſarily be ſo; otherwiſe they would 
be the ſeats of violence and defolation. There all 
the paſſions are in their higheſt ſtate of fermentation. 
All purſue what but few can obtain, and many ſeek 
what but one can enjoy. Good-breeding alone re- 
ſtrains their exceſſes. There, if enemies did not 
embrace, they would ſtab. There, fmiles are often 
put on, to conceal tears. There, mutual ſervices 
are profeſſed, while mutual injuries are intended; and 
there, the guile of the ferpent ſimulates the gentle- 
nels of the dove: * * 
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of ſincerity ; but, upon the whole, to the advantage 
of ſocial intercourſe in general. _ 
I would not be miſapprehended, and ſuppoſed to 
recommend good- breeding, thus prophaned and proſ- 
tituted to the purpoſes of guilt and perfidy; but I 
think I may juſtly infer from it, to what a degree the 
accompliſhmen: of good-breeding muſt adorn and 
enforce virtue and truth, when it can thus ſoften the 
es and deformity of vice and falſhood. 

I am forry to be obliged to confeſs that my native 
country is not perhaps the ſeat of the moſt perfect 
good-breeding, though I really believe that it yields 
to none in hearty and ſincere civility, as far as civi- 
lity is (and to a certain degree it is) an inferior mo- 
ral duty of doing as one would be done by. If France 
exceeds us in that particular, the incomparable au- 
thor of £Z'” Efprit des Lo:x accounts for it very im- 
partially, and I believe very truly. Hf my countrymen, 
fays he, are the beſt-bred people in the world, it is 
only becauſe they are the vaingſt. It is certain, that 
their good-breeding and attentions, by flattering the 
vanity and ſelf- love of others, repay their own with 
intereſt. It is a general commerce, uſually carried 
on by a barter of attentions, and often without one 
grain of ſolid merit, by way of medium, to make up 


It were to be wiſhed that good-breeding were in 
general thought a more eſſential part of the educa- 
tion of our youth, eſpecially of diſtinction, than at 
preſent it ſeems to be. It might even be ſubſtituted | 
On * that take up 
a great time, to v ittle purpoſe; or at 
leaſt, it might uſefully Pax ſome of thoſe many 
hours that are ſo frequently employed upon a coach- 
box, or in ſtables. Surely thoſe who by their rank 
and fortune are called to adorn courts, ought at leaft 
not to diſgrace them by their manners. x 

1 


aneh pet peaking, _— 
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But I obſerve with concern, that it is the faſhion 
for our youth of both ſexes to brand good-b 
with the name of ceremony and formality. As ſuch, 
they ridicule and explode it, and adopt in its ſtead an 


_ offenſive careleſſneſs and inattention, to the diminu- 


tion, I will venture to fay, even of their own plea- 


ſures, if they know what true pleaſures are. 


Love and friend{hip neceſſarily produce, and juſt! 
authorize familiarity ; but then good-breeding mi 
mark out its bounds, and fay, thus far ſhalt thou go, 
and no farther ; for I have known many a paſſion and 
many a friendſhip degraded, weakened, and at laſt (if 
I may uſe the — wholly flattered away, by 
an unguarded and illiberal familiarity. Nor is good- 


| breeding leſs the ornament and cement of common 


focial life : it connects, it endears, and at the fame 
time that it indulges the juſt liberty, reſtrains that in- 
decent licentiouſneſs of converſation, which alienate s 
and provokes. Great talents make a man famous, 
great merit makes him reſpected, and great learning 
makes him eſteemed ; but good-breeding alone can 


make him be loved. 


I recommend it in a more particular manner to 
y countr as the greateſt ornament to 
ſuch of them as have beauty, and the fafeſt refuge 
oy thoſe who have not. It facilitates the victories, 


_— and ſecures the conqueſt of 
_— atones for the want of it. 


Ir and procures reſpect 


eee 


be _ 
Upon | good-breeding cannot, 
a virtue, yet it is produc- 


tive of fo many good effects, that, in my opinion, it 
may juſtly be reckoned more than a mere accom- 
pliſhment. | 
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Tak PyTHAGOREAN SYSTEM. 
Nouns. 163. TrvursDay, February 12, 1756. 


nn. of philoſophers, the 
diſciples of Pythagoras, who held, that the ſouls of 
men, and all other animals, exiſted in a ſtate of per- 
petual tranſmigration; and that when by death they 
were diſlodged from one corporeal habitation, they 


were immediately reinſtated in another, happier or 


more miſerable, according to their behaviour in the 
former : ſo that when any perſon made his exit from 
the ſtage of this world, he was ſuppoſed only to 
retire behind r 
have 2 new part aſſig ned him, more or leſs agree 
able, in proportion to the merit of his performance 
in the laſt. 
This doctrine of tranſmigration, I muſt own, was 
always a very favourite tenet of mine, and always 
to me one of the molt rational gueſſes of 
the human mind into a future ſtate. I * 
therefore endeavour to ſhew the great probabilli 
its truth, from the following conſiderations. uy 
from its juſtice ; ſecondly, from its utility; and laſtly, 
from the difficulties we lie under to account for the 
ſufferings of many innocent creatures without it. 
Firſt, ben, de juſtice of this pen exceeds that 


of all others; becauſe, b 8 — . 
lation may be more rictly Sion: ets 
of this metamorphoſis —4 may ſuffer in * ic life 
the very fame injuries which they have inflicted in 
another; and that too in the very ſame perſons, by a 
change only of ſituation. Thus, for inſtance, the 
eruel tyrant no in one life has ſported with the mi- 
ſeries of his llaves, r 
18 
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ſeries 1 naive | under a maſter as unmerciful as 
The relentleſs judge may be Is 
condemned, and „ rdadages Divines ma 
by fire 


and faggot to believe the c 
— | have — for the — 


il 44 The kwyer, reviving inthe cis. 
rafter of a client, may be tormented with delay, ex- 
pence, 4 and di nt; and the 


ens 

who under the — of 
men, have entertained themſelves with the miſeries 
and deſtruction of innocent animals, may be terri- 
hed and murdered in the ſhape of hares, partridges 
and woodcocks ; ; and all thoſe who under the more 
Muſtrious title of heroes, have delighted in the de- 
vaſtation of their own ſpecies, may be maſſacred by 
each other in the forms of invincible gam*-c2<%s, 
and pertinacious bull-dogs. As for ſtateſmen, mi- 
niſters, and all great men devoted to great buſineſs, 
_ however guilty, cannot be more properly, nor 
ſeverely puniſhed, than by being obliged to 
— former charafters, and to live the very 
fame lives over a 


2 

life being impoſed on thoſe only 8 
ö N It be- 
i» on, and at the 


| 
| 
j 
N 
| 
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that of a ſlave may be compelled to do it ſome ſer- 
vice by his labour. The highwayman who has 
ſtopped and plundered travellers, may expedite and 
aſſiſt them in the ſhape of a poſt-horſe. The me- 
taphorical Buck, who has terrified ſober citizens by 
his exploits, converted into a real one, may make 
ſome compenſation by his haunches; and mighty 
conquerors who have laid waſte the world by their 
fwords, may be obliged, by a ſmall alteration in ſex 
and fituation, to contribute to its repeopling, by 
the qualms of breeding, and the pains of child- 


birth 


For my own part, I verily believe this to be the 
caſe. I make no doubt but that Lewis the four- 
teenth is now chained to an oar in the galleys of 
France, and that Hernando Cortez is digging gold 
in the mines of Peru cr Mexico. That Turpin, 
the highwayman, is ſeveral times a day ſpurred back- 
wards and forwards between London and Epping; 
and that lord *** and fr Harry * are now aCtu- 
ally roaſting for a city feaſt. I queſtion not but 
that Alexander the great, and ſulius Cæſar, have 
died many times in child-bed ſince their appearance 
in thoſe illuſtrious and depopulating characters; that 
Charles the twelfth is at chis inſtant a curate's wife. 
in ſome remote village, with a numerous and in- 


creafing fam ly; and that Kouli Khan is now whip- 


from pariih to pariſh, in the perſon of a big- 
ied beggar-woman, with two children in her 
arms, and three at her back. : 

Laftly, the probability of this ſyſtem appears from 
the difficulty of accounting for the ſufferings of 
many innocent creatures without it: for if we look 
round us, we cannot but obſerve a great and wretch- 
ed variety of this kind; numberleſs animals fub- 
jected, by their own natures, to many miſeries, and 

our cruelties to many more; incapable of deſerv- 
ing them ; called into being, as far as we can dif- 
cover, 
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cover, only to be miſerable for the ſervice or diver- 
ſion of others leſs meritorious than themſelves; 
without any poſſibility of preventing, deſerving, or 
receiving recompence for their unhappy lot, if their 
whole exiſtence is comprehended in the narrow and 
wretched circle of the preſent life. But the theory 
here inculcated, removes all theſe difficulties, and 
reconciles theſe ſeemingly unjuſt difpenſations with 
the ſtricteſt juſtice: it informs us, that theſe their 
ſufferings may be by no means undeſerved, but the 
juſt puniſhments of their former miſbehaviour in a 
ſtate, where, by means of their very vices, they 
may have eſcaped them. It teaches us, that the pur- 
ſued and perſecuted fox was once probably ſome 
crafty and rapacious miniſter, who had purchaſed by 
his ill- acquired wealth that ſafety, which he cannot 
now procure by his flight: that the bull, baited with 
all the cruelties that human ingenuity, or human 
malevolence can invent, was once ſome relentlefs ty- 
rant, who had inflicted all the tortures which he now 
endures: that the poor bird, blinded, impriſoned, and 
at laſt ſtarved to death in a cage, may have been fome 
unforgiving creditor; and the widowed turtle, pining 
away for the loſs of her mate, ſome faſhionable wife, 
rejoicing at the death of her huſband, which her 
own il]-ufage had occaſioned. 5 
Never can the delicious repaſt of roaſted lobſters 
excite my appetite, whilſt the ideas of the tortures 
in which thoſe innocent creatures have expired, pre- 
ſent themſelves to my imagination. But when 1 
conſider that they muſt have once probably been 
| Spaniards at Mexico, or Dutchmen at Amboyna, 
I fall to, both with a good ſtomach and a good con- 
ſcience, and pleaſe myſelf with the thoughts, that I 
am thus offering up a facrifice acceptable to the 
manes of many millions of maſiacred Indians.— 
Never can I repoſe myſelf with any ſatisfaction in a 
poſt-chaiſe, . 
. 
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ed, ulcerated, and excoriated animals, who draw it, 
as mere horſes, condemned to ſuch exquiſite and 
unmerited torments for my convenience; but when 


ener of the ſtriftel 


I very well — 1 that theſe ſentiments will be 
treated as ludicrous by many of my readers, and 
ns upon only as the productions of of 

inaton ; but 1 oy — that this is owing 
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 DzxcorumMm. 


us of having n language, 
which anſwers to their word police, which therefore 
we have been obliged to adopt, not having, as they 


unqueſtionably of import- 
be dignified or de- 
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3 dle to enj excluſive- 
Iy, and to avail —— of te pct, the i 9285 
norance, and the prejudices of the v 
neither the ſame ſtrength of mind, 1 
of education. Now it is certain that no- 
thing would more contribute to that defirable end, 
than a ſtrict obſervance of this decorum, which, as 
1 have already hinted, does not extend to reli 
or moral duties, does not we mT. 
I be- 
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e 
are generally aware of; and I ami 

that an eminent money-ſcrivener has lately cal- 
culated with great accuracy th advantage of it, and 
that it has 2 out a clear profit of thirteen and 
a half per cent. in the general tranſactions of life; 


which advantage, frequently repeated, as it muſt be 
in the courſe of the year, amounts to a very conſi- 


To proceed to a few inſtances. If the courtier 


A patriot, of all people, ſhould be a ob- 
ſerver of this decorum, if he would (as it is to be 
D bear 1e te court 


of the devil, and lefs of the gallows, than of their 
_ maſters, it ſeems to be as imprudent as indecent to 


| oding in their 
igh ever © fo juſtly all the idle notions - | 
or of moral good and evil. | 
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operas, plays, Ranclagh and 
; whereas I have known ſome women of 


minutes warning to 
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| 
{lh 
10 
115 
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had ſlatterned away their characters to ſuch a 


—— be obliged upon thoſe 


emergencies to take up 


aters of very equivocal rank and 


mere toad-c 
þ + who by no means 


graced their entry into 


places 


public 


young unmarried ladies, I beg leave to re- 
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ANGER. 


Nuns. 196. Tnunspax, September 30, 1756. 


they are; but where is the reparation 

reputations, limbs, or lives, they have either wound-- 
ed or d This concern comes too late, and 
is for themſelves. Self-love was the cauſe of 
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nobody can have more than I have, I muſt confeſs 
in all their debates I have much more admired 


1s, which have often miſchievous conſequences. 
Nothing is too outrageous or criminal for them to 
ay or do in theſe fits ; but as the beginning of their 
frenzy is eaſily diſcoverable by their glaring eyes, 

pany, as conſervators of the peace (which, by the 
way, every man is, till the authority of a magiſtrate 
can be procured) thould forcibly ſeize theſe madmen, 
and confine them in the mean time in fome dark 
_ cloſet, vault, or coal-hole. 

Men of nice honour, without one grain of com- 
mon honeity, (for ſuch there are) are wonderfully 
combuſtible. The honourable is to ſupport and 
protect the diſhoneſt part of their character. The 
conſciouſneſs of their guilt makes them both fore 
There is another very iraſcible fort of human ani- 
are generally the people, who having juſt fortunes 
ſufficient to live idle and uſeleſs to ſociety, create 
themſelves gentlemen, and are ſcrupulouſly tender 
of the rank and dignity which they have not. They 
require the more reſpect, from being conſcious that 
they have no right to any. be. hoy ke 
thing into a ſlight, aſk explanations wi 

6 — miſunderſtand 
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miſunderſtand them with fury. Who are you? 
What are you? Do you know who you ſpeak to? 
= F® mech you to bs Hildine is © z” are 
their daily idioms of ſpeech, which frequently end in 
aſſault and battery, to the emolument of the 
1 and C ice. | 
have known many fellows, who at their 
firſt ſetting out in L in the army, have 
ſimulated a pailion which they did not feel, 
* an E of ſpirit, which word is falſely look - 
upon as ymous with courage. They dreſs 
and look r . 
ouſly, ſeduced by that popular word, ſpirit. But I 
beg leave to inform theſe miſtaken young gentlemen, 
| Whoſe error | compaſſionate, that the true ſpirit of a 
rational being 14 in cool and ſteady reſolution, 
which can only be the reſult of reflection and virtue. 
re to on, that there 
is not a more irritable part of the ſpecies, than my 
brother authors. Criticiſm, cenfure, or even the 
ſlighteſt diſapprobation of their immortal works, ex- 
cite their moit furious indignation. It is true, in- 
deed, that they expreſs their reſentment in a manner 
leſs dangerous both to others and to themſelves. — 
"oa incenſed porcupines, they dart their 2 at 
objects of their wrath. The wounds given by 
OD in pro- 
—＋ to the diftance from whence they fly. Thoſe 
which are diſcharged (as by much the num 
bers are) from great heights, 83 
four-pair-of-ſtair rooms, are | away by the 
wind, * never hit the mark; thoſe which are 
let off from a firſt or ſecond finer, are apt to occa- 
ſion a little ſmarting, and ſometimes feſtering, e- 
cially if the party wounded be unſound. 
Our GzeaT CxEATroR has wiſely given us paſ- 
fions, to rouze us into action, and to engage our 
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but at the fame time he has kindly given us reaſon 
i if we will but give that reaſon fair play, 
controul thoſe paſſions; and has delegated autho- 
to them, as he faid to the waters, Thus 
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uſe ſuch an expreſſion) were followed by 

MaxrER, whoſe forgiveneſs he can 
in proportion as he himſelf forgives 
ow-creatures ? 
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ConsSCIENCE. 


Nun. 28. Trursbay, Auguſt 8, 1754. 


3 enguar atris ignihus abſunr, 

Omnibus umb ru lacis adero, dabis inrobe pœras. Vines 
Thoe to thy crime ſhalt fl the vengeance due: 

With heli's black fires for -v-r Il purive 3 

In every place my injured dune fall riſe, 

And ConscIENCE ſtill ꝑreicat me to thy eyes. 


Tou DARE-DEVIL, who was ſo much ſupe- 
rior to the reſt of our Bucks, that he gained the 
appellation of Stag, finiſhed a courſe of continual 
debaucheries, _ yy _ — laſt _ 4 3 
phrenetic fever. I happened to be preſent at his laf 

moments, and the remembrance of him ſtill dwells 
ſo ſtrongly on my mind, that I ſee him, I hear him, 
in all the agonies of deſpair, ſtarting, trembling, and 
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uttering the moſt horrid execrations. His conſci- 
ence at the of death had conjured up before 
him © ten thouſand devils with their red-hot ſpits,” 
who aſſumed the ſhapes of all thoſe whom he had 
injured, and . came on him” to retaliate 
their s. © Save me, fave me, he would cry, 
« from that form. —He was my friend 
« but I run him through the heart in a quarrel 
4 about a whore.” — Take away that old fellow 
« He would have carried us to the round-houſe—1 
© knocked him down with his own ſtaff, but I did 
« not think the poor dog would have died by it.” 
When the nurſe offered him a draught to take, 
22 faid he, will you ply me with Champagne? 
tis a damnable liquor, and I'll drink no more 
«of it,” In one of his lucid intervals, he graſped 
my hand vehemently, and burſting into tears, 
enn I had died twenty years 
At length his unwilling ſoul parted from 

. and the laſt words we heard from him 
were a faint ejaculation to his MAk ER, whom he had 
blaſphemed all his life. His ſhocking exit made me 
reflect on that ſine paſſage in the Scriptures, Let 
3 and let my lat- 

& ter end be like his.” 
wretch afforded a 


The behaviour of this 
dreadful "inſtance of the truth of that maxim, There 
is no hell like a troubled conſcience. © There needs, 
« indeed, no ghoſt to tell us this: — But it were to 
be wiſhed, that the conſcience of every living re- 
probate could work on his imagination in the fame 
manner, and raiſe up ſuch horrid apparitions to tor- 
ment him. Where is the wretch ſo hardened, who 
would not be diſmayed at theſe terrors? Or who 
could perſevere in a courſe of wickedneſs, when every 
freſh offence would create a new fury to haunt him 
8 3 | 
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Let us, for inſtance, take a view of the moſt glar- 
ing circumſtances in the life of that arch-inſidel, 
Tom Dare- devil: and let us at the fame time con- 
ccive (if poſſible) what pangs he muſt have felt, had 
every flagitious act been attended with the ſame 
toms that diſtracted him on his death-bed. Firſt, 
then, let us contemplate him as a parricide ; for ſo he 
may be called, ory „ repeated dilabectence broke | 
the heart of a moſt affectionate father. Could filial. 
ingratitude receive 2 ſharper puniſhment, than in the 
midſt of his debaucheries to have this father conti- 

before his expoſt with him on his 
— vicar? * 8 (might he 
have heard him fay) © was it for this that thy wo- 
ther, who died in giving thee life, begged me with 
= rim 5 fo 128 > he ee Was it 
« for this that the country with joy for my 
being bleſſed with an heir an hor ?—O my child, who can 
« fo folicitous th impr FBS GH WY TIES 


took care never to have any vexa- 
Fe wo dye - > oth He had too great a ſpirit to bear 
the hackles of matrimony, and lived in a ſtate of 


celibacy among bagnios. Sometimes he made in- 
roads on . and diſturbed the peace of fa- 
milies by debauching the wives and daughters of his 
acquaintance. Among other gallant exploits, he 
decoyed up to town the daughter of a country gen- 
tleman, where he ruined her, and then left her to 
linger under an infamous diſeaſe. At length the 
fruits of his amour appeared in a child, which ſoon 


with its unhappy parent in a public hoſpital. 
y the fame magic of the fancy, let us raiſe up this 


poor girl with the infant in her arms, while he is 
wantoning among his doxies, and lording it like a 
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baſhaw over the vaſſals of his luſt. What remorſe 
mult this villain have felt, could he have imagined 
her to have addreſſed him in the terms | — 
* Behold in the loathſome arent of this babe the 
3 foul, rotten, and corrupt. How 
ſo contemptible a creature to draw 
= me frm the comfbetitic prealiian of my po- 
* rents? —It was juſt, indeed, that I ſhould fall a 
« vidtim to my folly: But was this diſeaſed infant 
« quickened only to proclaim my diſhonour and-thy 
« infamy ?—Why hadſt thou yet the power left to 
> miſery even to the innocent? 


ies himſelf followed by the manes of his 
friend, on the fame unhallowed ground he 
ately facrificed to that idol Honour. He hears 


DE IE: 
2 combat — and I was 
that the victory was yours. You 
* — . — — 
< ture, whom, at your return from the murder of 
« your friend, you detected in the arms of another. 
« —[t was Honour that induced you to wound the 
4 boſom of one loved :—The fame Honour 
« now calls you to give a fellow, whom you deſpiſe, 
= ity to retaliate the injury done to me. 
« What folly is it to put ke in into the hands 
4 of a ſcoundrel, I Me ho drody mb 
«* bed you of your fortune ?—But go on, and let 
* your Gath nd the weld of a monſter, who 13 
® nin 
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= Jeſperate enough to put his own life on the ha- 
« zard, and wicked enough to attempt that of an- 
« other.” At happened, however, that Tom had no 
occaſion for ſuch a monitor, as the perfon whom he 
rn as he was a 
cheat; and our hero, after waiting a full hour in his 
pumps, and parrying with the air, had no other re- 
venge for the loſs of his money, than the ſatisfaction 
of poſting him for a ſcoundrel. 
Though the hero of our ſtory was cut off in the 
rr 
ve outlived three generations. All the young fel- 
lows of ſpirit were proud to be enrolled in the liſt of 
his companions ; but as their conſtitutions were 
more puny than his, three fets of them had 
into the grave, and left him at the head of the fourth. 
He would often boaſt of the many promiſing geni- 
uſes, who had fallen in the vain attempt of k 


been recorded of Tom Dare-devil, the reader 
eaſily conclude that he muſt have been an Atheift.— 
No creature, who believed in a SUrREUur BZN, 
could have acted fo vilely towards his fellow-crea- 
tures. Tom was of an abominable club, 
who met together every Sunday night to utter the 
moſt horrid blaſphemies. The members of this moſt 
ſcandalous ſociety muſt have heard of the manner of 
their great tutor's death. —Let us imagine, there- 
fore, that they could figure to themſelves his ghoſt 
r 
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and exhorting them to repent. They 
ceive him ſetting forth, in the moſt 4 * 


othing 
ance of ts oodneſs of the Cazaron, 


_ Sviciwsy. 
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SULIC1DE. 


Nuns. 59. Tuuxspav, January q, 1755. 


. ir 
Percipit 1— a lucifque viderd e, 
Ur ftoi camc iſcant mærenti pettore lettum. | LuczzT. 


O deaf to Nature, and to Hew'n's command ! 
Againſt 'Tayf If to litt the murd' ring hand ! 

O dann'd 4eipair to thus the living light, 
And plunge thy guilty foul in endleſs nighc! 


Tur laſt ſeſſions deprived us of the only ſurviv- 
ing member of a Society, which (during, its ſhort 
exiſtence) was equal both in principles and practice 
to the Mohoxckts and Hell- Fire-Club of tremendous 
mei This Society was compoſed of a few bro— 
0 4 who threw 
the ſmall remains of their bankrupt fortunes into one 
common ftock, and thence aſſumed the name of the 
Laſt Guinea Club. A ſhort life and a merry one 
was their favourite maxim ; and they determined, 
when their finances ſhould be quite exhauſted, to die 
as they had lived, like gentlemen. Some of their 
members had the luck to get a reprieve by a good 
run at cards, and others by ſnapping up a rich beireſs 
or a dowager ; -while the reſt, who were not cut off 
in the natural way by duels or the gallowe, very re- 
ſolutely made their guietus with laudanum or the 
piſtol. The laſt that remained of this Society had 
very calmly for his own execution: he had 
cocked his piſtol, deliberately placed the mazzle of 
it to his temple, and was juſt going to pull the trig- 
» when he bethought himſelf 'hat he could employ 
it to better purpoſe upon Hounſſow Heath. 
a — 
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obliged to ſuffer the ignominy of going out of 
the world in the vul Ir 
The enemies of pl wi conſider thoſe 
who boldly ſtake their whole fortunes at 
gaming - table, in the fame view with theſe deſ- 


* | 
Guinea Club. Nothing, they will ſa 
I a5 the property of a gameſter fr 


acres at every caſt of the dice, and whoſe houſes are 
as unſure a poſſeſſion, as if were built with 
cards. Many, indeed, have been reduced to the Laſt 
Guinea at this genteel gaming-houſe ; but the moſt 
inveterate enemies to White's muſt allow, that it is 
but now and then that a gameſter of quality, who 
upon it as an even bet whether there is another 
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method of going out of the world. Thwve is, i in- 
deed, as much difference between a mean perſon and 
a man of quality in their manner of deſtroying them- 
| ſelves, as in their manner of living. The poor 
ſneaking wretch, ſtarving in a garret, tucks himſelf 
up in his lift garters ; a ſecond, croſt in love, drowns 
himſelf, like a blind puppy, in Roſamond's Pond; and 
a third cuts his throat with his own razor. But the 
man of faſhion always dies by a piſtol ; and even the 
cobler of any ſpixit goes off by a doſe or two extra- 
ordinary of gin.. 

From the days of Plato down to theſe, a Suicide 
has always been compared to a ſoldier on guard de- 
ſerting his poſt; but I ſhould rather conſider a ft of 
theſe deſperate men, who ruſh on certain death, as a 
body of troops ſent out on the Forlorn Hope. This 
falſe courage, however noble it may appear to the 
deſperate and abandoned, in reality amounts to no 
more than the reſolution of the highwayman, w who 
ſhoots himſelf with his own piſtol, when he finds it 
impoſſible to avoid being taken. All practicable 
means, therefore, ſhould be deviſed to extirpate ſuch 
abſurd bravery, and to make it appear every way 
horrible, odious, contemptible, and ridiculous. — 
Every man in his ſober ſenſes muſt with, that the 
molt ſevere laws that could poffibly be contrived were 
enacted againſt Suicides. This ſhocki 
never did (and I am confident never 
among the mere delicate and tendes ſex i in our own 
nation: though hiſtory informs us, that the Roman 
ladies were once ſo infatuated as to throw off the 
ſoſtneſs of their nature, and commit violence on 
themſelves, till the madneſs was curbed, 
their naked bodies in the public ſtreets. This, 
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door, or have his quarters put up in terrorem in the 
molt public places, as a rebel ts dis Maker. But 
that the Suicide of quality might be treated with 
more reſpect, he thould be indulged in having his 
wounded corpſe and ſhattered brains lay (as it were) 
in {tate for ſome days; of which dreadful ſpectacle 
we may conceive the horror from the following pic- 
ture drawn by Dryden, in one of his Fables. 


The SLAYER OF HIMSELF too ſaw I there : 

The gere congeal'd was cletted in his hair: 

With eyes half clis'd, and mouth wide ope, he lay, 
And grim as when he breath'd his ſullen ſoul away. 


The common murderer has his ſkeleton preſerved 
at Surgeon's-Hall, in order to deter others from be- 
ing guilty of the ſame crime; and I think it would 
not be i to have a charnel-houſe ſet apart to 
receive the bones of theſe more unnatural Self-VMlur- 
derers, in which monuments ſhould be erected, giv- 
ing an account of their deaths, and adorned with the 
glorious enſigns of their raſhneſs, the rope, tae knife, 
the ſword, or the piſtol. | 

From reading the public prints, a foreigner might 
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be excluded the but Self- 
Morder by = pitt — Pais 
hilted ſword, q the polite owner for a ſudden 


death, ond cute him to a pompous burial, and a 
=—_— ſetting forth his virtues, in I gſiminſter- 

8 of theſe frequent Seif-Murders among 
us has deen generally imputed to the peculiar tempe- 
rature of our climate. Thus a dull day is looked 
upon as a natural order of execution; and Engliſh- 
men muſt neceſſarily ſhoot, hang, and drown them- 
ſelves in November. That our ſpirits are in ſome 
meaſure influenced by the air, cannot be denied; 
but we are not ſuch mere Barometers, as to be dri- 
vento deſpair and death by the ſmall degree of gloom 
that our winter brings with it. If we have not fo 
much ſunſhine as ſome countries in the world, we 
have infinitely more than many others; and I do not 


difpatch themſelves in dozens in Ruſſia 


climate exempts us from many iſcaſes, to which other 

more ſouthern nations are = Au ſubject; and I 
| Can never be perſuaded, that being born near the 
| North-pole is a phyſical cauſe for Self- Murder. 


Deſpair, indeed, is the natural cauſe of theſe ſhock- 
ing actions; but this is commonly deſpair brought 
on by wilful extravagance and debauchery. Theſe 
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and drinking, I imagine him poiſoned by his wines, 
u 
away hi in -houſes, I c him de- 
ſtroyed by rottenneſs and filthy diſeaſes. 

Another real and principal cauſe of the frequency 
of Suicide, is the noble Spirit of Free-thinking, 
which has diffuſed itſelf among all ranks of people. 
'The libertine of faſhion has too refined a taſte to 
trouble himſelf at all about a foul or an hereafter : 


3-45 1 


* y 
Societies, where he hears a great 
free - will, free-agency, and predeſſination, 
length he is convinced, that man is at liberty 
as he pleaſes, lays his misfortunes to the charge 
Providence, and comforts himſelf that he was in- 
vitably deſtined to be tied up in his own 


1 
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ever this ſcheme ſhould be put in 
A Bill of Surcins for the Year — 


Of Lotteries - s Of the Robin-Hood Society - -- 
Of French Claret, French Lace, | Of an Equipage - - - - - - -- 
| French Cooks, and French Of a Dug-Kennel - - - - - 

— -- --- - ' - - - - | Of Covent-Garden- = - <- - - 
Of WurTz's ---- -- - - Of Plays, Operas, Concerts, 
Of Chineſe Temples, &c. - - - Maſquerades, Routs, Drums, 
Of a Country Scat K.. — 


CirTizEN AT V AUXHALL.. 


Nous. 68. Tauzspav, May, 15, 783. 


2 


Now Venus in Vaux-Hall her altar rears, 
While fiddles drown the muſic of the ſpheres : 
Now girls hum out their loves to ev'ry tree, 

« Young Jockey is the lad the lad for me.” 


alteration in the face of nature, than in the 
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Nun. 75. Tnunspar, Fuly 3, 1755. 
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| New tu engen cus. fine pe Hom, 


9 
5 


Without a mind a man is but an ape, 


Amer brute body in an human ſhape. . 
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to the mind; what b 
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OOD-NATURE 


beauty 
creates a. 


to the body; and an agreeable diſpoſition 
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love and eſteem for us in the reſt of mankind, as an 
handſome perſon recommends us to the good 
of the fair ſex. It may be further obſerved, that 
any little defect in point of figure is ſooner over- 
looked, than a ſourneſs in the temper : and we con- 
ceive a more laſting diſguſt at a moroſe churliſhneſs 
of manners, than at an hump-back or a pair of 
bandy legs. Good-Nature is, indeed, fo amiable 
6 pn, that every man would be thought to 
ike 


it: and the ladies themſelves would no more 
to be accuſed of a perverſe turn of mind, than 
of an unhappy caſt of features. Hence it proceeds, 
that thoſe unfortunate ftale virgins, uſually called 
Old Maids, have both theſe heavy cenſures thrown 
upon them ; and are at once condemned as ugly and 
| Same park according to the firit 
of the phraſe itſelf ) =_ Good-Natured. Theſe 
fortunate people are eaſy in themſelves, and agree- 
able to all about them. They are, as it were, con- 
ſtitutionally pleaſing; and can no more fail of being 
affable and engaging in converſation, than an Ha- 
milton or a Coventry can be otherwiſe than beautiful 
and charming. Yet it is the duty even of thoſe who 
are naturally endowed © with the ſoft parts of con- 
« yerſation,” to be careful not to deprave or | 
them. They muſt not rely too confidently on their 
native ſweetneſs of diſpoſition : for we ſhould no more 
eſteem a man who diſcovered a negligence of pleaſ- 
ing, than we ſhould admire a beauty, who was an 
intolerable flattern. Nor, on the other hand, ſhould 
they let their Good-pature run to an exceſs of com- 


pliment and extravagant civility: for an ing 
FF 
rr 
fright! 


into 


diſtorti ight ſtays, and a fine com- 
plexion entirely rui — 
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18 in you EDS Ron 
e ye hg the artiſt near the Hay- 
les who diy pives notice, that he makes ſteel 
Rays for all thoſe who are INCLINED te be crooked, — 
There are various beautifying lotions and coſmetics, 
will c boy nodes jy» = Legg adn > ng 
combs and ungents, that will change red hair to 
fineſt brown. Do you want an eye? Taylor 
fill the vacant focket with as bright a as 
family of the Pentweazles can boaſt. | gd 

ent for want of teeth? Paul Jullion. (to (to 
his own phraſe) will re&ify your head, and will 
a ſet in your gums as even and as white as ever 


a 


Bi 


XP 


inventions no 
have been deviſed; and there are no opera- 
however painful, which have not been fub- 
to with patience, to conquer perſonal defor- 
mities. 
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mities. I know a who went 
the agony of having his leg broken a ſecond time, 
becauſe it had been ſet awry ; and I remember a lady, 
| who died of a cancer in her breaſt, occationed by 
the application of repelling plaſters to keep back her 
milk, that the beauty of her neck might not be de- 
ſtroyed. I moſt heartily wiſh the fame reſolution 
was diſcovered in improving the diſpoſition. Tully, 
in tet part of A (Os whe be Oaks of 
Grace, tell us, © that it is deft by any vio- 
« Jent perturbations either of the body or mind.“ 
It is N — 
this opinion ce it AA ikely, would no 
nins in Cet 7 ine, Ho tended to a- 
ra their perſons. ae 
makes a worſe figure with an ignorant pate, than an 
uapowdered peruque: and that x is a great 
er ornament to the head, than a bag or a ſmart 
cocked hat; that anger ſets like a blood-ſhot in the 
eyer, while Good-Nature lights them up with nile, 
and makes every feature in the face charming and 


agreeable. 
of being convinced that we want 


The 
this e vary, is the grand reaſon, that fo tack 
prone 196 n —1— 42 Would a 
man once be irregularity in his tem- 
r he ee of the mind more 
eaſily corrected and amended, than the: defects and 
deformities of the : but alas! every man is in 
his own opinion ſenſi e and good-humoured. It is, 
indeed, poſſible to convince us, that we have a bad 
complexion or an aukward deportme=t, which we 
endeavour to amend by wathes and a dancing-maf- 
ter; but when the mind is accuſed, ſelf 
the moſt fatal of flattery, makes us cajole 
— 2 is not in our 

own di but in that our companions z as 
the mad inhabitants of Moorkelds conclude all that 
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come to viſit them out of their ſenſes. This fooliſh 
fattery it is, that makes us think ourſelves inflexi- 
bly in the right, while we are obſtinately wrong, and 
prevents our receiving or communicating any plea- 
fure in ſociety. A whimſical perſon complains of 
the fickleneſs of his acquaintance, and conſtantly 


out of tune. It is true, indeed, that © the eye 
* not itſelf : ”” but when this blind partiality i 
carried fo far, as to induce us to believe thoſe guilty 
of the folly who make us ſenſible of it, it is furely 
as abſurd as to imagine, that the hair-lip or carbun- 
cled noſe a man fees in the glaſs, belongs to the 
figure in the mirrour, and not to his own face. 

Perſection is no more to be expected in the minds. 
of men than in their Natural defects and 
irregularities in both muſt be overlooked and excu- 
fed. But then equal attention ſhould be paid 
both; and we ſhould not be anxious to cloath 
| and at the fame time let the mind go nak 
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mouroufly pointed out. * 
= ap-Li: As to his body there can L 
but examine even the acquirements of his mind, 
<< you will find them all contribute in their order 
< towards furnifhing out an exact dreſs. To inſtance 
« no more; is me be > Cid, Honeſty a pair 
22 8 
tout, a Shirt, ence 
* Bresches, which, "Ah wits 
y flipt down for the ſer- 


« wil = altivns, is 
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Social INTERCOURSE. 


Nuns. 78. TrursDay, Fuly 24, 1755. 


Ftatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores. Hon. 
What foibles wait on life thrcugh ev'ry ſtage! 
. 

To Mr. Town. 


Nornmed is more necefry, in order to wear 
off any particularities in our ba 
out 
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| by the fprightly 
of youth ; by which they might ſupply 
the want of ſpirits, forget the loſs of old friends, and 
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vigour and viva- 
Boe end downy, as his own love of gaiety 
diverſions, in his father. It is therefore evi- 
e 


* . ur nhappy and unnatural diviſion is often the 
eo ol nar Fri ages; but is 
. becauſe neither reflect on the cauſe 
whence it proceeds. Old men are ally com - 
menting on the extreme levity the times, and 
blaming the young, becauſe they do not admire and 
any: which, indeed, is no wonder, 


years, 2s defiroys that equality by which 
Ard andfociety fubliſts. Young mendo not 
like to be chid by a proverb, or reproved by a wrin- 
le: but though they E e 
by their grave ſeniors would 
be ——_ conſult them 3 Þ,- in- 
Ce ts ne Hot 


— 


PTY — Mr. Town, and I have 
das. Aa. Brat | 


able ; 
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able : permit me, therefore, to dwell a moment lon- 
ger on my favourite fubject, and I will conclude.—- 
With what harmony might all parents and children 
live together, if the father would ſtrive to ſoften the 
rigour of age, and remember that his fon muſt na- 
turally poſſeſs thoſe qualities, which ever accompany 
routh ; and if the fon would in return endeavour to 
Pair himſelf to thoſe infirmities, which his father re- 
ceived from old age! If they would reciprocally 
ſtudy to be agreeable to each other, the father would 
inſenſibly ſubſtitute affection in the room of autho- 
| rity, and loſe the churliſh ſeverity and peeviſhneſs 
incident to his years : while the ſon would curb the 
unbecoming impetuoſity of his youth, change his re- 
luctance to obey into a conſtant attention to pleaſe, 
and remit much of his extreme gaiety in conformity 
to the gravity of his father. Wherever fuch a turn 
of mind is encouraged, there muſt be happineſs and 
agrecable ſociety : and the contrary qualities of youth 
and age, thus blended, compoſe the ſureſt cement of 
affection ; as colours of the moſt oppoſite tints, by 
a ſkilful mixture, each giving and receiving certain 
ſhades, will form a picture, the moſt heightened and 
exquiſite in its colouring. 


I am, Sir, 
Jonx Bevir, 
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Nzw TAX. 


Nvuuus. 101. TrursDbay, January 1, 1756. 


In two-fac'd Janus we this moral find; 
While we forward, we ſhould look behind. 
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to fall on New-years-day, I cannot open 
the buſineſs of the year with a better grace, than by 
taking the preſent hour for the ſubject of this paper: 
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influence their conduct. The firſt ſort of men, was | 
nouriſh great expectations from the ſuture, and fuf- 
fer hope to lay their prudence to ſleep, are 
common: indeed, almoſt every man, like the dair 
maid with her pail of mil, plcaſes himſelf with cal- 
culating the advantages he thall reap from his un- 
There is ſcarce a fervitor at either uni- 
n he takes orders, does not think 
e he may one day be a bithop, or 


in high practice 
gentlemen of the inns of the court, 
who really deſerve the name cf ſtudents, there is 


| 5 
At this early period of life theſe 
vain hopes may perhaps ferre as fpurs to diligence 
and virtue; but waat ſhall we ſay to thoſe peopla, 
who, in ſpite of experience and repeated diſappoint- 
ments, ſtill place their chief dependance on ground- 
leſs expectations from their future fortuna]! This 
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xc brougat on' their own poverty and 
misfortun=s, by promiſing themiclves great pro- 
_ fit from ſome darling ſcheme, which has at laſt been 
attended with bankruptcy. The preſent extrava- 
y of our ſpend- 
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uncle could hardly laſt above — years, du 
which time he might go on very genteelly at the 
rate of 2000/7. per annum. However the old gen- 
tleman held together above ſeven years, the two laſt 
of which our young ſpark had no conſolation, but 
the daily hopes of his uncle's death. The happy 
hour at length arrived; the will was tore open with 
rapture; when, alas! the fond youth diſcovered, 
that he had never once reflected, that though he had 
a ticket in the wheel, it might poſſibly come up a 
blank, and had the mortification to find himſelf dilin- 
herited. | 

I thall not dwell fo particularly on the ridiculous 
folly of thoſe profound ſpeculatiſts, who fix their at- 
tention entirely on what is paſt, without making 
their reflections of fervice either for the preſent or 
the future, becauſe it is not a very common or 
tempting ſpecies cf abſurdity: but ſhall rather ad- 
viſe the reader to conſ .der the time paſt, as the ſchool 
of experience, from which he may draw the moſt 
uſeful leſſons for his future conduct. This kind re- 
troſpect would teach us to provide with foreſight a- 
gainſt the calamities to which our inexperience has 
hitherto expoſed us, though at the ſame time it would 
not throw us ſo far back, as to keep us lagging, like 
the Old Stile, bchind the reſt of the world. To ay | 
the truth, thoſe ſage perſons who are given to ſu 
deep —＋ as to let to-day and to-morrow — 
unrega meditating on yeſterday, are as ridi- 
culous in hee 8 country beaux in their 
become unfaſhionable in London. 


But there is no taſk ſo difficult, as to infuſe ideas 
into a brain hitherto entirely unaccuſtomed to thihk- 
ing: for how can we warn a man to avoid the mis- 
fortunes which may hereafter befal him, or to im- 
prove by the calamities he has already ſuffered, 


the 


. 


. 


ring 
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whoſe actions are not the reſult of thought, or 


guided experience? Theſe perſons are, indeed, 
of all „ They are 
prodi 


xrodigal and abandoned in their conduct, and by 

vicious exceſſes ruin their conſtitution, till at length 

poverty and death ftare them in the face at the fame 

time; or if, unfortunately, their crazy frame holds 

together after the utter deſtruction of their fortune, 

— finiſh a thoughtleſs life by an act of deſperation, 
nd a piſtol puts an end to their miſeries. 

Since then good ſortune cannot be expected to fall 
into our laps, and it requrics ſome thought to enſure 
to ourſelves a likelihood of ſucceſs in our undertak- 
ings, let us look back with attention on the Old 
Year, and gather inſtructions from it in what man- 
ner to conduct ourſelves through the New. Let us 
alto endeavour to draw from it a leffon of moraiity : 
and I hope it will not be ht too folemn a con- 
eluſion of this paper, if I advite my readers to carry 
this reflection even into religion. This train of 
| ht, that teaches us at once to reflect on the 
paſt, and look forward to the future, w:ll alſo natu- 
rally lead us to look up with awe and admiration to- 
wards that Being, who has exiſted from all cternity, 
and ſhall exiſt world without end. No conſideration 
can give us a more exalted idea of the Power, who 
firſt created us, and whoſe providence is always over 
us. Let us then conſider with attention this Pagan 
image, by which we may add force to our morality, 
and prudence to our ordinary conduct ; nor let us 
bluth to receive a leſſon from Heathens, which may 
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LAST . 


Nuns: 120. .Tmurspay, May 13, 1756. 


fancy and a judgment chaſte, 
Form the nice mixture of a genuine taſte. 
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Boch theſe ſignifications of the word will be found 
agreeable to the following definition of it, which 1 
have ſomewhere ſeen, and is the only juſt 
tion of the term that I ever remember to have met 
with : © Tafe conſiſts in nice harmony between the 
Fancy and the Judgement.” The moſt chaſtiſed 
aa of without Genius, can never conſtitute 
of Taſte; and the moſt Juxuriant Imagina- 
into wild and extravagant deviations from it. To 
mix oil, vinegar, butter, milk, eggs, &c. incohe- 
Aeon. vords wade as ONS hot ©» be t6- 


ET: e 
branches of Taſte, becauſe that always includes the 
other. 


Having thus ſettled what Taſte is, it may not be 
unentertaining to examine modern Taſte by theſe 
rules: 722 will appear, that, on the one 


hand, its moſt pleaſing flights and raviſhing elegan- 
_ — and abſurd ; and that, on the 


Tn who affect a corre&t Taſte in all 
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| ing vets hasch heads een and erect- 
ed coaches and windmills on the heads of our ladies. 
In equipage, it has built chariots of papier machs, 
and, by putting ſpotted Daniſh horſes into the har- 
nels, has made our heave, ook ik Bacchus in his 
outſide and r 
Chineſe: and whoever makes a pagod of his parlour, 
throws a plank or two with an irregular croſs-barred 
paling over a dirty ditch, or places battlements on a 
root-houſe or > dds; as wg tits tral en pi 
entirely in Taſte. 
The ſecond fort of Men of Taſte are to be found 
chiefly among the Literati; and are thoſe, who, de- 
foiſin; the modern whims to which faſhion has given 
the name of Taſte, pretend to follow, with the moſt 
ſcrupulous exactneis, the chaſte models of the an- 
cients. Theſe are the Poets, who favour us with 
correct, epithetical, and taſteful compoſitions ; whoſe 
works are without blemiſh, and conformable to the 
preciſe rules of Quintilian, Horace, and Ariſtotle > : 
and as they are intended for the r 
| of the moſt refined Tafte, it is no wonder ©} 
that they are above the level of common underſtand- 
ings. Theſe too are the critics, who, in their com- 
ments upon authors, embarraſs us with al- 
luſions to the ſtudy of Yirti - and theſe too are the 
Connorſſeurs in Architecture, who build ruins after 
Vitruvius, and neceſſaries according to Palladio.— 
One gentleman of this caſt has built his villa upon a 
bleak hill, with four ſpacious porticos, open on each 
fide to court the four winds ; becauſe, in the i 
regions of Italy, this model has been 1 
convenient : and another has, in great meaſure, ſhut 1} 
out the light from his apartments, and cut off all 
from his windows, by an high wall 
e 
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. It is A to conſider, that this 
may 
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LEED ROD 
Many talked, in exalted of 
2 —_ 4 language, 

cy, and unalienable Kindneſs ; and ſome examples 
have been ſeen of men who have continued faithful 
to their earlieſt choice, and whoſe affection has pre- 
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are rare. The Friendſhip which is to be practiſed 
or expected by common mortals, muſt take its rife 
from mutual — and muſt end when the power 
ceaſes of delighting each other. 

Many accidents therefore may happen, by which 
the ardour of kindneſs will be * go without cri- 
minal baſeneſs or contemptible inconſtancy on either 
part. To give pleaſure is not always in our power; 
EA little does he know himfelf who believes that he 
can be always able to receive it. 

Thoſe who would gladl) pas their days 
may be by the di went courke of chews af- 
fairs; and Friendihip, like Love, is deſtroyed by 
long abſence, though © may be carceaſed by Brore 
intermiſſions. What we have miſſed long enough 
to want it, we value more when it is regained ; but 
that which has been loſt till it is forgotten, will be 
found at laſt with little gladneis, and with till leſs if 
a ſubſtitute has ſupplied the place. A man deprived 
of the companion to whom he uſed to open his bo- 
ſom, and with whom he ſhared the hours of leiſure 
and merriment, feels the day at firſt hanging hea 
on him: his difficulties oppreſs, and his doubts di 
tract him; be res fame cane and without his 


diſcovery. 5 
This, however, is a flow malignity, which a wiſe 
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which tl 


have formerly enjoyed, is for ever at an 
end; Ae ſcenes have made different impreſ- 


ſions; the opinions of both are changed; and that 


fimilitude of manners and ſentiment is loft, which 
confirmed them both in the approbation of them- 


_— 


Friendſhip is often deſtroyed by oppoſition of in- 
tereſt, not only by the ponderous and viſible intereſt 
which the defire of wealth and forms and 
maintains, but by a thouſand ſecret and flight com- 


rere which 


here is ſcarcely any man without 


attainments, ſome deſire of praiſe which he can- 
not patiently ſuffer to be fruſtrated. This minute 
ambition is ſometimes croſſed before it is known, 
and ſometimes defeated by wanton petulance ; but 


buch attacks are feldom made without the los of | 


man will obviate as inconſiſtent with quiet, and a 


operate 9 
ſome favourite trifle which he values above greater 
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HE IDELER, 


At fu quiſquis crit, miſeri qui cruda poeter 
—— 
La inoffen;s vitaguc mer radu. 


if 
yet approach > 
way, and ſeize us unreſiſted becauſe we could not ; ; 


arm ourſelves againſt them, but by ſetting them be- 
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fays Ts who does not believe that he may yet 
live ; and there is none who does not, 
upon the fame principle, hope another for his 
or his friend: but the fallacy will be in time 
detected; the laſt year, t It 
has come, and is paſt. The life which made 

own life pleaſant is at an end, and Os gone of Buch 
are ſhut upon my proſpects. 

The lots of a friend upon whom the heart was 
fixed, to whom every with and endeavour tended, is 
a ſtate of dreary deſolation in which the mind looks 
abroad impatient of itfelf, and finds nothing but 
'emptinefs and horror. The blameleſs life, the art- 
leſs tenderneſs, the pious fimplicity, the modeſt re- 
ſignation, the patient ſickneſs, and the quiet death, 
are remembered only to add value to the loſs, to 
aggrative regret for what cannot be amended, to 
deepen ſorrow for what cannot be recalled. 

Theſe are the calamitics by 8 
gradually diſengages us from the love of liſe. Other 
evils fortitude may repel, or hope may mitigate ; but 
irreparable privation leaves nothing to exerciſe reſolu- 
tion or flatter expectation. The dead cannot re- 
turn, and ncthing is left us here but languiſhment and 
grief. 

6 Yet ſuch is the courſe of nature, that whoever 
lives long muſt outlive thoſe whom he loves and 
honours. Such is the condition of our preſent 
exiſtence, that life muſt one time loſe its affocia- 
tions, and every inhabitant of the earth muſt walk 
out any partner of his joy or grief, without any in- 
tereſted witneſs of his misfortunes or ſucceſs. 
Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel; for where 
the bottom of the miſery Hot But what is 
—_ re ma 
not found in felf-contemplation ; it is perceiv 

y when it is reflected from another. 1 
1 | | 0 
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We know little of the ſtate of departed ſouls, be- 
cauſe ſuch knowledge is not neceſſary to a good life. 
Reaſon deſerts us at the brink of the grave and can 
give no further intelligence. Revelation is not 
wholly ſilert. There is joy in the Augels of Heaven 
over one Siuner that repenteth; and ſurely this joy is 
not incommunicable to fouls diſentangled from the 
body, and made like Angels. 

Let Hope therefore dictate, what Revelation does 
not confute, that the union of fouls may ſtill re- 
main; and that we who are ſtruggling with fin, 
forrow, and infirmities, may have our part in the 
attention and kindneſs of thoſe who have finiſhed 
their courſe, and are now receiving their reward. 

Thefe are the great occaſions which force the 
mind to take refuge in Religion: when we have no 
help in curſelves, what can remain but that we look 
up to a higher and a greater Power? and to what 
hope may we not raiſe our and hearts, wien 
we conſider that the Greateſt Powe is the Besr ? 

Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does 
not ſeek ſuccour in the Ge, which has brought 
Life and Immortality to light. The precepts of 
Epicurus, who teaches us to endure what the Laws 
of the Univerſe make neceſſary, may ſilence, but not 
content us. The dictates of Zeno, who commands 
us to look with indifference on external things, may 
diſpoſe us to conceal our forrow, but cannot aſſuage 
it. Real alleviation of the loſs of friends, and ra- 
tional tranquillity in the proſpect of our own diſ- 
| ſolution, can be received only from the promiſes of 
aſſurance of another and better ſtate, in which all 
tears will be wiped from the eyes, and the whole foul 
ſhall be filled with joy. Philoſophy may infuſe ſtub- 

am, &c. 
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y remain. 
ſo viſibly marked, that 
it is obſerved even by the birds of paſſage, and by 
nations who have raifed their minds very little above 
animal inſtinct: there are human beings, whoſe lan- 
guage does not ſupply them with words by which 
they can number five, but I have read of none that 
have not names for Day and Night, for Summer 
and Winter. 8 
Yet it is certain that theſe admonitions of nature, 
often vain ; and that who mark: with fuch ac- 
curaey the courſe of time, appear to have better ſen- 
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fibility of the decline of life. Every man has ſome- 


38 


; ever man has faults 
ys to combat. 


which he dela | 
rr 


neglects 


rn 


to conquer 
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neceſſary and certain 


things 
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the Beauty in her bloom, and, after an 
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leave 
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wonder, at our return, to 


ence of tw 8 
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thoſe whom we left Chil- 


thoſe 
and 


Man of 


factory proſperity, 


age 


them as men. The Traveller viſits in 


countries throu 


oh which he rambled in is 


iment at the old place. 


hopes for merr 


Buſineſs, wearied with unſatis 


tires to the town of his nativi 
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companions of his child- 
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Nuns. 52. Sarun par, April 14, 1759. 
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tation of -human virtue : and all have agreed to pay 


reſpect and veneration to thoſe who abſtained from the 


_ delights of life, even when they did not cenſure thoſe 
who enjoyed them. 


'The general voice of mankind, civil and barba- 
rous, confeſſes that the mind and body are at vari- - 


ance, and that neither can be made happy by its pro- 
per gratifications, but at the expence of the other ; 
that a body will darken the mind, and an 
enlightened mind will macerate the And none 
have failed to confer their eſteem on thoſe who 
intellect to ſenſe, who controul their lower 
higher faculties, and forget the wants and 
animal life 3 or pious con- 
| tions. 

The earth has ſcarce a 


towards political regularity as to divide the inhabi- 


— where ſome orders of men or wo- 


men are not 


that nothing keeps its ground but truth, which gains 


every day new influence by new c 
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the appetites has produced extravagant 
. ad fun which, how: 
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be in the higheſt degree deſpicable and wretched. 
The dread of ſuch ſhameful captivity may juſtly 

raiſe alarms, and wiſdom will endeavour to keep 
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either ſubmit his zen as his 
his defires lawful, or diſmiſs his 


Tong. 
appetites are his maſters, can per- 
nature with ſtritneſs and re- 


may happen 


171 
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a plate of turnips before him, was folicited b large 
preſents to betray his truſt, he aſked the >" Ha 
whether he that could ſup on turmps was a man likely 
to fell his country. Upon him who has reduced his 
ſenſes to obedience, temptation has loſt its power, he 


15 able toattend impartially to virtue, and execute her | 


commands without heſitation. 

Lo ſet the mind above the appetites is the end of 
abſtinence, which one of the Fathers obſerves to be 
not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue, By for- 
bearing to do what may innocently be done, we may 
add hourly new vigour or reſolution, and fecure the 


of reſiſtance when pleaſure or intereſt ſhall 
Lad their — 
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and the poſtillion brutal. He 
I ns and reſt. 


enters his native province, and reſolves 
with the converſation of his old 
recollection of 2 He 


memory of himſelf by a gradual expla- 
nation. He is then coldly received, and ceremoni- 


every = der ornate > + Karan 1a th 
with malevolence as an unreaſonable intruder, who 
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_ he that has anticipated the conver- 
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Purucar Evi Mona Goos. 


Nuus. 8g. SaTurDar, December 29, 1759. 


Axe ET H. Fercr. 


How Evil came into the world; for what rea- 
fon it is that life is overſpread with ſuch boundleſs 
varieties of miſery ; why the only thinking being of 
this globe is doomed to think merely to be wretched, 
and — paſs his time from youth to age in fearing or 
in ſuffering calamities, is a queſtion which Philoſo- 
phers have long aſked, and which Philoſophy 2 
never anſwer. 
informs us that Miſery and Sin were 
| ether. The depravation of human will 
was foll by a diſorder of the harmony of Na- 
ture; and by that Providence which often places an- 
tidotes in the neighbourhood of poiſons, vice was 
checked by miſery, leſt it mould ſwell to univerſal and 
unlimited dominion. 

A ftate of Innocence and Happineſs is fo remote 
from all that we have ever ſeen, that though we can 
eaſily conceive it poſſible, and may therefore hope 
to attain it, yet our ſpeculations upon it muſt be 
general and confuſed, We can diſcover that where 
there is univerſal] Innocence, there will probably be 
univerſal Happineſs ; for why ſhould Afflictions be 
permitted to infeſt beings. who are not in danger of 
corruption from Bleffings, and where there is no 
uſe of Terrour nor caufe of Puniſhment? But in a 
world like ours, where our Senſes aſſault us, and 
eur Hearts betray us, we ſhould paſs on from crime 
to crime, heedleſs and remorſeleſs, if Miſery did 
not 
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to the relief of miſery by the conſciouſiieſs that we 
have the ſame nature with the ſufferer, that we are 
in danger of the fame diſtreſſes, and may ſometime 
implore the ſame aſſiſtance. 

Godlinefs, or Piety, is elevation of the mind to- 
wards the Supreme Being, and extenſion of the 
thoughts of another life. The other life is future, 
and the Supreme Being is inviſible. None would 
have recourſe to an inviſible power, but that all o- 
ther ſubjects had eluded their hopes. None woule 
fix their attention upon the future, but that they ard 
diſcontented with the preſent. If the ſenſes were 
feaſted with perpetual Pleaſure, they would always 
keep the mind in ſubjection. Reaſon bas no authori- 


_— by its power to warn us againſt 


In Childhood, while eur minds are yet unoccupied 
Religion is impreſſed upon them, and the firit years 
of almoſt all who have been well educated are 2 
in a regular diſcharge of the duties of 41 
as we advance forward into the crouds of life, in- 
numerable delights ſollicit our inclinations, and in- 
numerable cares diſtract our attention; the time of 
youth is paſſed in noify frolicks; Manhood is led on 
from to hope, and from project to project; the 
diſſoluteneſs of pleaſure, the inebriation of ſucceſs, 
the ardour of expectation, and the vehemence of 
competition, chain down the mind alike to the pre- 
ſent ſcene, nor is it remembered how ſoon this miſt of 

triſles muſt be ſcattzred, and the bubbles that float 
upon the rivulet of life be 6ſt for ever in the gulph 
of eternity. To this conſideration ſcarce man 
is awakened but by ſome and refifttels evil. 
The death of thoſe from whom he derived his plea- 
ſures, or to whom he defined his poſſeſſions, ſome 
diſcaſe which ſhews him the vanity of all external 
iſitione, or the gloom of age, which intercepts 
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his hopes upon another ſtate, and when he has con- 
tended with the tempeſt of life till his ſtrength fails 
him, he flics at laſt to the ſhelter of religion. | 
That miſery does not make all virtuous, experi- 
ence too certainly informs us ; but it is no lefs cer- 
tain that of what Virtue there is, Miſery produces 
far the greater part. Phyſical Evil may be therefore 
endured with patience, ſince it is the cauſe of mo- 
ral Good; and Patience itſelf is one Virtue by which 
we are prepared for that ſtate in which Evil thall be 


no more. | 
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Nuns. 103. SATURDAY, April 5. 17609. 
R ſpicere ad longe juſſit — vitæ. Juv. 


Mucn of the Pain and Pleaſure of mankind 
ariſes from the conjectures which every one makes 
of the thoughts of others; we all enjoy praiſe which. 
we do nct hear, and reſent contempt which we do. 
not ſee. The Idler may therefore be forgiven, if he 
ſuffers his Imagination to repreſent to him what his 
readers will fay or think when they are informed 
that they have now his laſt paper in their hands. 
Value is more frequently raiſed by fcarcity than 
by uſe. That which lay neglected when it was 
common, riſes in eſtimation as its quantity becomes + 
leſs. We ſeldom learn the true want of what we 
have till it is diſcovered that we can have no more. 
This effay will, perhaps, be read with care even 
* thoſe who have not yet attended to any other; 
that finds this late attention recompenſed, 
t forbear to wiſh that he had beſtowed it 
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only by finding life changeable that we are reminded 
I | 


This conviction, however forcible at every new 
impreſſion, is every moment fading from the mind; 
and partly "os inevitable incurſion of new 

images, and partly by voluntary excluſion of unwel- 
come thouzhts, we are egain expoſed to the univerfal 
fallacy; and we muſt do another thing for che laſt 
time, before we conſider that the time is nigh when 
we do no more, 

As the laſt Idler is publiſhed in that folemn week 
which the Chriſtian world has always ſet apart for 

the examination of the conſcience, the review of 

liſe, the extinction of earthly deſires, and the renova- 
tion of holy purpoſes, I hope that my readers are 


already diſpoſed to view every incident with ſeriouſ- 


nels, and improve it by meditation; and that when 
they ſee this ſeries of trifles bro 
they will confider that, by outliving the Idler, they 
have paſſed weeks, months, and years, which are 
now no longer in their power; that an end mult in 
a toevery thing great as to every thing little; 
that to life muſt come its laſt hour, and to this ſy- 
ſtem of being its laſt day, the hour at which proba- 
tion ceaſes; and repentance will be vain; the day 
in which every work cf the hand, and imagination 
of the heart, ihall be brought to judzement, and 
= everlaſting futurity ſhail be determined by the 


oy 


THE END. 
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